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HE MOST SERIOUS PLOT uncovered in this country 
since the war began, according to an unnamed “high 
Government official’? quoted by the New York World, 
has thus far resulted in the arrest of Robert Fay, Walter 
Scholz, Paul Daeche, Herbert Kienzle, and Max Breitung on a 
charge of “conspiring against the United States” by planning to 
blow up ships carrying American munitions of war to the Allies. 
Fay, who claims to be a Prussian lieutenant sent here on his 
mission of destruction by the 


GERMAN BOMB-PLOTS IN THE UNITED STATES | 


munitions for the Allies, detailing manifests of their cargoes, 
and specifying various railroads engaged in the transport of 
munitions—particularly the New York Central and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 

“Other clippings told how various firms, including the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, manufacturers of machinery, with plants at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Scranton, and West Allis, Wis., and the 
Brown-Sharpe Company, of Providence, had turned over their 
plants in great measure to the manufacture of munitions. ... . 

‘*When the Secret Service asked the military authorities for a 

good man for a difficult piece 





German Secret Service, was 


of work Fay was selected, and 


arrested with Scholz in a wood 
near Grantwood, New Jersey, 
where they were experiment- 
“ing with explosives. In their 
rooms on Fifth Street, Wee- 
hawken, detectives claim to 
have found documents con- 
necting Fay with the German 
Army and the German For- 
eign Office; a United States 
Coast Survey map, showing 
' New York Harbor, with all 
its docks and piers in detail; 
and four suitcases’ contain- 
ing disguises, mechanism for 
bombs, and a quantity of 
high explosives. Then the 
‘ other arrests followed, the 


ON STEAMSHIPS 
SAILED 

March 6—“ Touraine.” 
April 27—“* The Devon City.” 
April 29—“* The Lord Erne.” 
April 29—“* Cressington Court.” 
May 1—* Sandland.”’ 
May 1—*“ Lord Downshire.” 
May 2—“ Kirkoswold.” 
May 8—“ Strathtay.” 


SAILED 

May 8—“ Bankdale.” 

July 9—** Minnehaha.” 

July 24—“* Craigside.” 

Sept. 8—*‘Athinai.” 

Sept. 13—“‘ Sant’ Anna.” 

Dynamite found on “Arabic” 
on Aug. 4. 





IN THE MUNITION-PLANTS 


March 5—Du Pont plant, Haskell, N. J. 

April 1—Equitable powder-plant, Alton, Ill. 

April 4—Caps for shells exploded in Pompton Lakes, N. J., freight- 
depot. 

May 10—Du Pont plant, Carney’s Point, N. J. 

May 15—Two explosions same place. 

May 25—Explosion same place. 

July 15—Central Railroad grain-elevator, Weehawken. 

Aug. 11—Westinghouse Electric plant, Turtle Creek, Penn. 

Aug. 29—Du Pont plant, Wilmington, Del. 


went to see Jansen in a city 
in Germany which he refuses 
eee 

“Then this letter, which 
Dr. Kienzle had written to 
his father, was laid on a table 
before Fay. by Jansen. Fay 
was told to read it and mem- 
orize the names—he was not 
allowed to touch the letter 
—and then to use this in- 
formation to identify himself 
when he got to this country. 

‘*Fay came to New York, 
und immediately upon ar- 
rival went to Dr. Kienzle and 
told him who he was and, 
apparently, something of his 
errand in this country. And 
to. prove that he was what 
he represented himself to be, 
he repeated to Kienzle the 








_ Prisoners being held for 


content of the newspaper- 








Compiled by the New York ‘* Times."’ 


* trial under bail of $25,000 
each, According to a signed 
‘statement made by Fay since 
his arrest, he received before leaving Germany his instructions 
and $4,000 from Herr Jansen, of the German Secret Service. 
Other details of this interesting statement are thus summarized 
‘in the New York Times: 


; “Early last spring, according to Fay, Dr. Kienzle, then living 
in New York, wrote a letter to his father, Herbert Kienzle, 
whois head of the Black Forest Clock Company, of Schwennin- 
gen, in Wurttemberg—the largest clock-making firm in the world. 
With his letter he enclosed a number of newspaper-clippings 
showing the sailings of various ships from American ports with 





EXPLOSIONS WHICH SOME ATTRIBUTE TO GER- 
MAN AGENTS OR TO GERMAN SYMPATHIZERS. 


clippings included in the let- 
ter to Kienzle’s father, and 
mentioned names of the New 
York Central and New Haven 
Railroads, the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, the Brown-Sharpe Company, and several steamers 
which had sailed with cargoes of munitions.” 


In another column of The Times we find the suggestion that 
“the heads of the conspiracy have not been reached, and that 
others, farther up the social and financial scale and nearer the 
headquarters of intrigue, will soon be taken’’; and The Herald 
is convineed that ‘‘the disclosures thus far only seratch the 
surface.” Mr. Fay, however, while amazingly frank in admitting 
his own part in the conspiracy, seeks to convince us that it 
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involves no “‘men higher up,” at least on this side of the water, 
and: he specifically states that his.plans.were frowned.upon by 
Captains Boy-Ed and ‘von Papen, of the German Embassy, 


who advised him to make Canada the field of his operations.-- 
The New York Evening Sun, which finds his story more plausible ~” 


than-credible, thinks it: unbeliev- 
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parently with its source of inspiration at the hotel in New York 
where the German Ambassador makes his headquarters,, with a 
‘war-broker,’ evidently American, for the destructive purchases, 


-with, an automobile to convey the experimenters to lonely spots 
“In the woods for the preparation of their engines of death, and 


clevér young soldiers for the execution:ofthe dangerous Wwork.* . . 
‘ ‘*Tt.-is-to be hoped-that the 





able that these men were without 
financial backers in the United 
States. The purpose of Fay’s 
‘‘eonfession,”’.as this paper sees 
it, is! ‘fo “tfansfer the “higher 
responsibility in toto to persons 
in Germany, that is to say, to 
persons beyond the reach of 
American justice.”’ 
ing backward 
it adds: 


And glanc- 
a few months, 


“‘German intriguers in this 
country, including the military 
attaché, were deep in schemes, 
last summer, to produce a Ger- 
man supply of explosive materi- 
als in the United States. At the 
time it was hard to see why they 
should want to make such ma- 
terials here, whence they could 
not be exported to Germany.” 


Fay and his colleagues are 
said to have spent some $30,000 
on their experiments and prepa- 
rations in the last six months, 
and other rumors credit them 





ease willbe sifted to the very 
bottom. ‘The American people 
move slowly in fathoming or 
suspecting an operation of this 
sort. They will demand proof 
of the existence and the nature 
of the conspiracy which is now 
alleged in ‘New York. -If these 
young men are proved to have 
had an official inspiration, tlie 
German Government will -cer- 
tainly be made answerable for. so 
base an outrage, for so frightful 
an attempt against the business 
and the lives of Americans.” 


If the German Government 
sanctioned these activities, says 
the New York Herald, it means 
that ‘‘Germany is now waging 
war within the United States.” 
As the Washington Times sees 
it, “‘it is a most flagrant viola- 
tion of the neutrality of this 
country, one whose disavowal 
would indeed be difficult to 
accept, if it were conclusively 
shown that German officialdom 








with the command of very large 
sums of money. “From whom 
did this financial backing come?”’ 
asks the Indianapolis News; and in the Boston Transcript 
we read: 


‘*These men had in their possession so great a quantity of high 
explosives, so much destructive apparatus, so large and elaborate 
an organization of murder, and so many written evidences of 
direction from some source above them that the supposition 
that they are mere amateurs or self-inspired conspirators is 
precluded. There seems to be a deliberate organization, ap- 


“EVEN JOB GOT SICK OF IT!” 


—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


has been carrying on these opera- 
tions.” If Fay’s story is true, 
remarks the Brooklyn Eagle— 


“Tt means that the German 
Government, through its representatives, is responsible for a 
conspiracy infinitely worse than any other feature of the pro- 
German campaign in this country. It is worse than the official 
subsidizing of an alien press to assail the Administration of - Mr. 
Wilson. It is worse than the attempt to create a party in 
Congress whose platform was to be war upon American 
trade in the interest of a group of European belligerents. 
It is worse than the systematized slandering of American 
business men and capitalists which bore fruit last summer 





Photographs copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 





DISQUIETING POSSIBILITIES MAY LURK BEHIND INNOCENT-LOOKING EXTERIORS. 


A suitcase next to you in a street-car or a quiet house on your street may hide enough high explosive to wreck a block. The pictures show 
the contents of two of the suitcases which were seized among the possessions.of Fay, Scholz, and Daeche, and the house in Weehawken, where 
these three men lived, who have been accused of conspiring to blow up munition-steamers. 
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Photographs of bombs copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


The third is Paul Daeche. 








THREE OF THE PRISONERS AND SAMPLES OF THEIR BOMBS. 


Robert Fay, on the reader's left, and Walter Scholz, in the center, admit that they had prepared bombs and mines to destroy ammunition-ships. 
These photographs were taken in court when the prisoners were arraigned. 








in the nearly successful effort of a scoundrel to murder Mr. 
Morgan.” 


And in the Pittsburg Gazelte-Times we read: 


“However distasteful to Germany the munition - business 
may be, and whatever the moralities involved in it, it is legal and 
permissible, and the German Government has no more right to 
interfere with it in United States territory than the United 
States would have to mix in with Germany’s war-program on 
the Continent. 

‘All of Germany’s concessions in the matter of controversies 
growing out of her submarine attacks involving Americans, and 
her solemn protestations of friendship, would go for naught if it 
should turn out that this trio in New Jersey were acting authori- 
tatively for the Berlin Government. In fact, such a development 
would render suspect the entire later correspondence with 
Germany and remove the favorable impression created by 
Ambassador Bernstorff’s statements and assurances.” 


To a statement from the German Embassy in Washington 
that its attachés are frequently approached by ‘*fanatics’? who 
want to sink ships or destroy buildings in which munitions are 
made, the New York World replies: 


“If that is the case, why do not the gentlemen who have 
official standing in this country, and who are here to scme extent 
upon honor, deliver these ‘fanatics’ to the authorities?’ 


But whether the instigators of these illegal activities are’ 


German officials in Germany or German sympathizers in the 
United States, these efforts, many papers point out, are no less 
stupid than they are criminal. Thus in the New York Journal 
of Commerce we read: 


“Nothing has done the cause of Germany in this war more 
harm in the estimation of the people of this country than these 
schemes, vainly designed to help that cause by committing 
crimes in its behalf. This applies to the destruction or the at- 
tempt to destroy works—at the risk of also destroying life— 
which are engaged in legitimate industry and trade, because the 
enemies of Germany may derive benefit from their operation. 
It applies to designs for sinking vessels at sea which leave the 
ports of this country, and thereby not only causing large loss of 
property, but the sacrifice of lives. 'That these are crimes 
nobody can deny. They are excused by those guilty of them 
or jin sympathy with their purpose, on the ground that the 
nation which they are designed to help is fighting for its ex- 
istence and sacrificing far more of life and property in its defense 
than can be involved in these plots. If there were any real 
excuse in this kind of plea, it would not apply to aets com- 
mitted in a neutral country against its interests and in defiance 
of its laws and the authority of its Government. 


“Tt must be evident to every one capable of clear moral vision 
that these acts are not merely wrong, not merely criminal, but 
that they are stupidly foolish, so far as promoting the ends at 
which they aim is concerned. Instead of doing honor to those 
engaged in them it consigns them to infamy. Instead of winning 
sympathy for the nation in behalf of which they are perpetrated, 
they breed antipathy. Instead of helping that nation in its 
struggle, they help its enemies.” 


Turning to the German-American press we find the New- 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung condemning the agtivities of the bomb- 
plotters and deploring the ‘‘ undesired adventurers” that follow 
in the train of a great war. And in the New York Deutsches 
Journal we encounter the theory that Fay is not a German at 
all, but an English agent provocateur. To quote: 

& 

‘‘What judicious people have suspected from the beginning, 
namely, that the talkative ‘Lieutenant’ Fay was neither a Ger- 
man officer nor a member of the German Secret Service, but an 
Iinglish agent provocateur, is receiving more and more cen- 
firmation. Yesterday the suggestion had already been put for- 
ward that Fay was no German at all, but an Irishman in the 
pay of the British Secret Service whose business was to embroil 
as many prominent German-Americans as possible- in -his con- 
cocted plot and then to give them away at a suitable moment. 
On the English side this was expected to have a gigantic effect. 
upon public opinion here and upon the position of the Adminis- 
tration. . . . We can not eseape the suspicion that Washington 
is anxious to forget the case as soon as possible . . . for no 
special counsel or attorney, or even special instructions, have 
been sent here to root up this ‘German conspiracy.’”’ 





AMERICA SELLING $100,000,000 A WEEK—Despite the 
relative scarcity of world sea-tonnage and the soaring freight- 
rates, tremendous cargoes in volume and in value, the Boston 
News Bureau observes, are leaving our shores.’ The third: week 
in October ‘brought an absolutely new peak in our commerce,” 
total exports reaching $100,000,000 and the trade-balance of 
exports over imports reaching $70,000,000, in both cases 
leaving all previous weekly records far behind. Manufacturers 
and trade-experts, we read in the Washington and New York 
dispatches, look for a continuing increase in exports. In an 
editorial written last week The News Bureau said that October 
exports of $375,000,000 and a trade-balanece of $235,000,000 
would mean 


“That for the twelvemonth then elapsed our credit-balance 
on merchandise sold and bought will aggregate around $1,675,- 
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000,000. Our best twelvemonth hitherto yielded a credit of 
only $690,000,000. Here is a clear accession of practically a 
billion—with the ‘ peak of the load’ probably yet to be touched. 

“And a significant side-light is that in the latest months re- 
ported in detail close to 60 per cent. of our exports are manu- 
factures wholly or partly finished, whereas a year earlier this 
proportion was but 25 per cent. It is in these that the labor and 
profit elements figure largest. 

‘‘No wonder that it is so difficult to keep sterling exchange 
from drooping.” 


Two-thirds of this export trade leaves the port of New York. 
Most of it must be transported to the seaboard by rail. Rail- 
road men, says the New York Journal of Commerce, expect the 
peak of the export movement to develop in the next two months, 
and one is quoted as saying: 


“The railroads coming into New York are handling the 
largest amount of traffic in their history, and the congestion 
at terminals here in the next two or three months is likely to 
be the greatest ever seen. his will be due to the inability of 
ship-lines to move the freight sent to the city, which is already 
sufficient to fill five times over every vessel available for export 
purposes.” 





WAR-ORDERS BRINGING LABOR MORE 
LEISURE 


AR-ORDER NECESSITIES may drive American 
W industry to a universal eight-hour day, thinks the 
New York World. It notes how a ten-hour center 
like Bridgeport was converted overnight into an eight-hour 
community, a result that ten years of agitation under normal 
conditions might not have accomplished. From Bridgeport 
the movement has spread over New England—‘‘ munition- 
manufacturers generally throughout Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island have conceded the eight-hour day,” 
we are told—and to other industrial centers East.and West and 
South. ‘‘What is hapfening,” says an editorial in the official 
organ of the International Association of Machinists, ‘‘is simply 
a forerunner of a more general movement for a universal eight- 
hour day throughout the United States.” As an organizer of this 
union told a World representative in Bridgeport: 


“The eight-hour day is spreading all over New England, and 
will sweep the United States. It will not stop with machinists; 
it will take in every industry that is not bound already by agree- 
ments with labor-unions. The machinists generally won a nine- 
hour day back in 1902, but lost it by not holding their organiza- 
tion together. They will not make this mistake again.”’ 

Labor leaders are naturally gratified by their success, but 
the World reporter who was sent to Bridgeport also found the 
manufacturers there expressing ‘‘a surprizing unanimity of 
opinion favorable to the new order of things.’’ They are said 
to ‘‘declare that the eight-hour day is on trial, avow a willing- 
ness to give it a fair and thorough test, and a determination 
to accept it as permanent if labor demonstrates that the shorter 
day is economically feasible.” Some munition-manufacturers 
admit that their own profits are abnormal and that labor's 
demand for a large share was only natural. D. H. Warner, of 
the famous Bridgeport firm of corset-makers, said: 


‘*We are producing in eight hours fully 95 per cent. of the out- 
put we made in ten hours. Our girls report more promptly 
and keep more steadily at their work. The greatest difference 
is in the atmosphere of contentment in the factory. We would 
not go back to the old system if we could.” 


One large employer of male machinists told the same story: 


‘*We now have a satisfied shop, and a satisfied shop means a 
productive one. The results from the three eight-hour shifts 
have been entirely satisfactory.” 


Turning from the opinions of the men on the spot in the 
‘*‘Connecticut Essen” to long-range editorial discussion of -the 
situation, we find both antagonism and apprehension mani- 


fested by The Manufacturers’ News. The eight-hour day, it 
declares emphatically, ‘“‘is an economic and industrial impossi- 
bility, except in specific instances, and these instances simply 
verify and emphasize the fact that the hours of labor change as 
economic conditions change, and the change can not be brought 
about artificially in any other way.’”’ The labor leaders, pro- 
ceeds this Chicago weekly, have adopted a very short-sighted 
policy. For— 


‘‘The enforcement of an eight-hour day at the present time 
will mean the loss of American markets and foreign markets to 
the American manufacturer. This will mean industrial depres- 
sion, which in turn spells unemployment and hard times.” 


Speaking from the producer’s standpoint, this editor asks: 


“Will the total output warrant the lessening of effective 
toil? In other words, can society sustain itself and make 
progress on eight hours’ work? It is the opinion of those who 
have made a study of the situation, even including wage-earners 
themselves, that the output will most assuredly decrease in 
proportion to the decrease in hours of labor.” ' 


It seems unfortunate to The Iron Age (New York) that the 
metal-workers’ struggle ‘for a shorter day without reduction 
of pay is so definitely connected in many eases with efforts for 
union organization. and domination.”’ So that many a manu- 
facturer ‘“‘finds himself forced into refusing demands to which, 
under other circumstances, both reason and sentiment would 
incline him’to give favorable consideration.”” And this authori- 
tative spokesman for the iron and steel trade continues: 


‘‘Perhaps no industrial problem of late years has brought 
forth such divergent opinions among manufacturers as the 
present eight-hour: movement in New England. Many con- 
servative employers see great evils attendant upon the general 
acceptance of the shorter day. Production costs will go up; 
plants must be enlarged and equipment added in order to main- 
tain output; foreign competition at lower labor-costs will 
destroy the American machine-tool business; drunkenness and 
crime will increase; thrift will decline—these and other harmful 
results are prophesied. 

‘*On the other hand are manufacturers who accept none of the 
eonclusions of such reasoning. One who has granted the 
eight-hour day says: ‘This will not be anywhere near the wrench 
that was felt when we went to nine hours in 1901 and 1902. If 
the ‘manufacturers are willing to assume their share of the 
burden, to standardize upon the fewest possible products, and 
to bend every. energy to improve tools and manufacturing 
processes, there is no good reason why unit-production costs 
should go up under the shorter working schedule. We are 
satisfied that by careful and constructive planning we can keep 
costs at the present level and possibly reduce them.’ 

‘* Among the large majority of employers in the metal-work- 
ing trades the feeling that the unparalleled situation which has 
made victory in Europe turn not only upon sheer tonnage in 
steel projectiles, but upon the metal-cutting capacity of Ameri- 
can machine-tools, must not be allowed to settle for years to 
come so important an issue as the eight-hour machine-shop 
day. Just before this remarkable war-demand burst upon the 
country the machinery trade had been deprest and unprofit- 
able for many months. What will be its condition when Europe 
is again at peace none can certainly predict. Therefore, it is 
argued, and with reason, that any readjustments now made 
that raise the unit cost of product must be made in the full 
expectation of other adjustments in turn that will lower the 
unit cost of product when American machinery manufacturers 
must again meet their European competitors on even terms.” 


Employers who say that with an eight-hour day ‘“‘it will be 
impossible to compete with Europe after the war except under a 
higher tariff ” are told by the low-tariff New York World (Dem.) 
that nobody knows what will happen after the war. Hence— 


“The eight-hour controversy will have to be settled on its 
merits under existing and not under unknown future conditions 
of work and wages. If present pay for a nine-hour day is fair, 
then the same pay will be fair for an eight-hour day if pro- 
duction per man does not fall off, as the strikers say it will not. 
Otherwise it will inevitably prove that the men have gained 
their shorter day only at the expense of reduced employment.” 
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A CABINET UPHEAVAL IN FRANCE 


HE REALIZATION that in France ‘‘Cabinets come 
and Cabinets go, like the rain and the sunshine,” did 
not prevent the resignation of the Viviani coalition 
Ministry after a life of fourteen months from puzzling journal- 
istic observers on this side of the Atlantic. If all had been 
going well and if all elements of French opinion had been satis- 
fied, they reason, there would have been no “swapping of 
horses.”” Some would link it up with the German diplomatic 
coup in the Balkans, followed by the successful meeting of the 
Austro-German and Bulgarian forces iu northeastern Servia. 
Others would trace some connection with the rumors of unofficial 
peace negotiations between the belligerents. Socialists like 
Morris Hillquit and Victor Berger look upon the shake-up in 
France as a sign of growing weariness 


a disagreement with the British authorities over the conduct of 
the Balkan campaign. He is said to have maintained that the 
interests of England in the Near East were so much greater 
than those of France that the British should furnish the main 
part of the expeditionary force. 

“The opinion has been very generally exprest that the Near 
East might form an obstacle to the thorough accord of the Allies. 
The interests of Russia and Great Britain had so long clashed 
that it was difficult to see how they might adjust their claim 
in case of the Allies’ success. To these two of her allies France 
has to a great extent entrusted the diplomatic task of securing 
Balkan aid, and upon them, as the principal beneficiaries by the 
Allies’ success in that part of Europe, many of her statesmen 
have held that the burden of the war should fall. To this 
disagreement over the respective duties in the Balkans must be 
attributed in no small measure the lack of support for Servia 
and the fact that the German drive south has met with 
so little opposition. . . . The situation is a critical one, for 

upon the attitude of the Cabinet 





of war. ‘‘It can have no other effect,” 
says Mr. Hillquit, “‘than that of 
hurrying peace.”” New York editorial 
opinion, however, inclines to the idea 
that the reconstructed Cabinet, with 
the masterful Briand at the head, and 
Gallieni, the ‘‘savior of Paris,’’ in the 
War Ministry, will proceed to an even 
more vigorous conduct of the war. 
The Cabinet’s sole purpose, says the 
New York American’s Paris corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ will be to push the battles 
of the trenches and the diplomatic 
green table more quickly and ener- 
getically, and, above all, to silence 
peace-talk, at least till Germany is 
foreed back to her own frontiers.’ 
Technically, there was no Cabinet 
crisis, the Herald’s correspondent 
reminds us, as the Government was 
not defeated in the Chamber of 
Deputies and no vote of lack of con- 
fidence was passed. Aristide Briand, 
the Socialist, who put down the great 
railroad strike in 1910, was asked by 
President Poincaré to form a new 
Cabinet when Premier Viviani re- 
signed on October 28. Mr. Viviani 
remained in the Cabinet under its new 
head, but the prominent figures of 
Deleassé (who resigned two weeks 
earlier) and Millerand are missing. 








THE NEW PREMIER OF FRANCE. 


Aristide Briand, the Socialist, who succeeds Vivi-. 
ani, another Socialist, in the task of mobilizing the 
political brains of France for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. He has twice before been Premier. 


toward the broader questions of the 
war depends not only the fate of 
France but also the success of the 
Allies as a united force.” 


With this the New York Tribune 
so far agrees as to see some reason 
for believing that the Balkan fiasco 
was “chargeable to British rather 
than French diplomacy,” and that 
“France will now ask for herself a 
larger share in the determination of 
the joint policies of the alliance.” 
But the new Ministers, it declares, 
“‘are emphatically not champions of 
separate peace or of peace on any 
terms yet obtainable.”” The Tribune 
thinks it safe to say that the new 
Ministry gives promise of a more 
vigorous foreign policy with Briand as 
Premier and Cambon—for years and 
up to the outbreak of war Am- 
bassador at Berlin—assisting at the 
Quai d’Orsay. Gallieni, according to 
The Tribune, ‘“‘has been reported to 
hold the view that more vigorous 
military policies would bring a 
quicker release of French territory.” 
Hence “‘it is reasonable to conclude 
that Gallieni will endeavor to ac- 
celerate, rather than retard, military 
operations.” So The Tribune is con- 
vineed that— 








The additions to the Cabinet were 
made with the view of securing the help of the ablest states- 


men of all parties and capitalizing the greatest political repu- 
tations of France. 


In London, the reconstruction of the French Cabinet is 
looked upon as “another far-reaching effect of the German 
diplomatic and military successes in the Balkans.” And in the 
editorial columns of The Sun we read: 


“The same conditions brought up the heated discussion on 
the preceding day in the British House of Lords and a demand 
for a reorganization of the Cabinet. Important as these Govern- 
mental upheavals are, they are less so than the fact that the 
underlying cause, the Near-East question, may yet prove a 
source of discord among the Allies. 

“Until the resignation of Théophile Delcassé a few days ago 
there was nothing to indicate to the outside world that there was 
any dissatisfaction in France with her Cabinet or any disaffection 
among the members. Mr. Delcassé resigned upon his return from 
London. The reason generally assigned was ill health brought 
on by cares of office. Premier Viviani, however, refused to 
read his letter of resignation to the Chamber. It was stated 
at the time that the real reason for his retirement grew out of 


“The Ministry is stronger, col- 
: lectively and individually, and it is a 
war Ministry, for war, not peace. Instinctively all eyes will now 
turn to London. The Balkan policy which wrecked Viviani’s 
ministry is believed by most observers to have been made in 
England. Sir Edward Grey, rather than Deleassé, is held 
responsible. Will Britain change Cabinets, too? Unquestion- 
ably the conviction in France is that this will happen and that 
there will be closer cooperation between the Allies, both diplo- 
matically and in armies and navies. There is nothing in the 
composition of the new French Cabinet to suggest peace. Every 
sign points to a more vigorous and determined prosecution of 
the war.” 


Socialists, thinks the New York Call, have no reason to be 
elated over the choice of ‘‘ ex-Socialists” to conduct so non-Social- 
istic an enterprise as war. Nevertheless, adds the Socialist daily, 


“The fact remains that in the French Cabinet one ex-Socialist 
Premier succeeds another, while the radical and ‘Socialistic’ 
Lloyd-George resigned his office to become Minister of War- 
Munitions in Great Britain. . . . It does seem, in a way, to 
portend the rise of ‘democracy’ at the expense of reactionary 
militarism and aristocracy, like so many other ‘State Socialist’ 
features brought into prominence by the great world-conflict.” 
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WHAT BREAKS THE RAILROADS 
A SERIOUS SITUATION for bankers and railroad men is 


seen in the operation of one-sixth of the entire railroad 

mileage of the United States by receivers. Since 36 per 
cent. of the roads in receivers’ hands are in the Southwest, The 
Railway Age Gazette looks into the causes of bankruptey in that 
section for light on the whole problem. Without drawing a very 
definite conclusion, the writer in this authoritative weekly points 
out that all these roads have been the victims of particularly 
‘pernicious ’’ State regulation, and that all “‘have too large a 
proportion of their capital 


crops, nor rsaction from real-estate booms, for none of these 
eonditions has existed. The railroad business, says this 
writer, is practically the only business that has gone from bad 
to worse in this territory. This might seem to speak well for 
the future of the roads, but, it is asked, how are investors to 
be induced to buy railroad securities in preference to other 
investments? The diagnosis proceeds: 

“If you are to reduce the fixt charges by persuading part, of 
the debtors of the company to become owners with the business 
risks that ownership must assume, you have got to hold out 
prospects of business profits which are higher than would be 

the interest ordinarily de- 





securities in the form of ~ = 
bonds of fixt interest-bear- 
ing notes.” And he infers, 
what the New York Sun 
bluntly affirms, that the 
first condition is partly re- 
sponsible for and tends to 
perpetuate the second. 

In the accompanying 
map, covering the South- 
west and some adjoining 
territory, are shown 28,000 
miles of the total of ap- 
proximately 42,000 miles 
of American roads in re- 
ceivers’ hands. The em- 
barrassed roads include 
such important lines as the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, St. Louis & San 
Francisco, Wabash, Rock 
Island, Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, and Missouri 

















Railway Age Gazette points 


manded by a lender on 
security. All the un- 
bounded optimism that is 
to be found in Oklahoma 
and Texas can not per- 
suade an investor that 
a Southwestern railroad 
company’s securities look 
good unless there is some 
substantial assurance that 
the railroads as well as 
other forms of industry 
are to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the prosperity 
of that country.” 


w, 
SS 
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While the Southwest is 
worse off than the rest of 
the country, an estimate 
based on authoritative 
figures is said to show that 
in the whole United States 
less than 45,000 miles of 
road earn an income of 6 
per cent., or, 

‘‘In other words, the 
mileage of railroads which 
are earning 6 per cent. or 


securities is only about as 


W IQ 
Pacific. In fact, as The SV) ! Ne \ » ae 
AMA SA ; better on the total of their 
P25 ON Ae] é [SN . L 


out, the only insolvent oH 
roads of any importance ; 
not here shown are the 
Western Pacific, Colorado 
Midland, Georgia & Flori- 
da, and Algoma Central 


& Hudson Bay; a part 








great as the mileage of 
railroads which are bank- 
rupt. Six per cent. is not 
a sufficient return to hold 
out to an investor to in- 
duce him to subscribe for 
stock, and yet nearly five- 
sixths of the mileage. of 








From ** The Railway Age Gazetic,”’’ New York. 


of the Pere Marquette is 
shown, but most of it is 


not. While the Western The section of the country here shown contains a third of our total railway mile- 
age, but two-thirds of the railway mileage now in’ the hands of receivers. Heavy 
lines show insolvent roads. The most important road held by a receiver and not 


Pacifie’s condition is large- 


railroads in the United 


THE LAND OF INSOLVENT RAILWAYS. States will not show 6 per 


cent. in 1915, according to 
our estimates.” 


ly due to the undeveloped —_ shown here is the Western Pacific. State regulation is blamed for the insolvencies. The New York Sun is 


nature of its territory, 
that, we are told, is not a characteristic of any appreciable 
portion of the roads in the Southwest. Their ills are attributed 
to legislative interference: 


“The Southwestern States have indulged in railway regula- 
tion to a greater extent than any other three States in the 
Union. It is unlawful to doublehead a freight-train in Texas 
so as to obtain the economies of heavier train-loading. This is 
only one instance of State regulation, but it is mentioned as 
a sample of the length to which the Southwestern States 
have gone 

“‘No one ean study the history of the roads of Texas with an 
open mind and not come to the conclusion that State regulation, 
as it has been practised in the past there, is directly responsible 
for the failure of any Texas road to be profitable to its owners. 
No one can study with an open mind the laws of Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas and not be convinced that State re- 
strietions on railroad operation have been one of the principal 
causes of the conditions which now exist in the Southwest.” 


The blame can not be put upon business depression, poor 


led by these figures to take 
a stronger stand than The Railway Age Gazette itself, saying: 


“The railroads have been starved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and harassed by State ‘regulation’ until their 
operation became utterly unprofitable to their owners. The 
rehabilitation of the companies can only be effected by the trans- 
formation of debt liens into participancy in the ownership of 
the properties. The present tangle of hostile legislation and 
administrative red tape render the outlook for profits too pre- 
carious for a successful change of this sort.” 


Much of the trouble of the railroads in the Southwest, as 
elsewhere, the New York Journal of Commerce thinks, has been 
due to conflicting State and Federal regulation. It concludes: 


“There seems to be no satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
except to have the Federal jurisdiction complete over lines 
engaged in interstate commerce, without attempting to dis- 
tinguish between the parts of the traffic that are wholly within 
separate States and that which extends from one State to another 
or through any number of States.” 
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BELGIUM UNDER GERMAN RULE, 


T IS “A MOST ATTRACTIVE PICTURE of Belgium 
I rising phenix-like from her ashes under the gentle and 

enlightened rule of the House of Hohenzollern.’”’ This 
ironic phrase is characteristic of the comment evoked by George 
B. MeClellan’s recent New York Times article, “‘How I Found 
Belgium under German Rule.” Mr. McClel- 


999 


than we had seen in Germany, Switzerland, or France... . 
Eighteen old and new newspapers are published in Brussels. All 
the newspapers whose proprietors cared to continue them still 
appear, and in addition several new ones have been started. 
They are allowed to print the Allies’ war-bulletins and to com- 
ment with surprizing freedom on the war-news. While the 
enemies’ newspapers may not be sold in Belgium, all of the 
Dutch newspapers are permitted, regardless of whether they are 
for or against Germany.”’ 





lan, writes a Western Reserve professor, once 





at Louvain, ‘‘does not actually state that 
Belgium is happier under German rule than 
it was in its days of freedom, but any one 
reading his article might almost believe that 
such is the case.” A Belgian refugee tells 
the editor of the New York Times that the 
McClellan story ‘‘may be correctly called a 
panegyric of the German Army and the Ger- 
man administration.’’ A Belgian priest, Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Relief Fund, would not 
accuse Mr. McClellan of wilfully telling any 
falsehoods, but ‘‘can not help but regret that 
he was made the innocent tool of the Ger- 
mans; he has believed every word they. told 
him, written it down carefully, and expects us 
to take it all for granted.’’ To all such crities 
and to those who accuse him of being pro- 
German, this is Mr. MeClellan’s answer, as 
phrased in a published letter to one protesting 
Princeton professor: 


“Tam an American citizen, and therefore, 
and properly, a neutral. In what I wrote 
about Belgium I tried to be absolutely im- 
partial: in fact, the only personal opinion 
that I exprest was a condemnation of the rich 
Belgians for their lack of patriotism in not 
returning to their own country. I am not 
conscious of having at any time exprest more 
admiration for Germany than I have for 
France.”’ 


Mr. MeClellan, who was given special 
facilities from the German Government in 
getting through Belgium, found that condi- 
tions there were not so bad as we have been 
led to believe. Indeed, he came to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the Germans are certainly do- 
ing their best to conciliate the Belgians, and 
to administer the country as efficiently as 
possible.” For instance, he writes in The 
Times: 

“The train-service is greatly reduced from 
the normal, yet there are more express-trains 
and more dining- and sleeping-cars running 
from Germany through Belgium to within 


ten miles of the firing-line than there are 
in Frances... . .. 


“The French names of the stations have 
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PROF. GEORGE B. M‘CLELLAN. 


The Germans are doing their best 
to conciliate the Belgians and to 
give Belgium an efficient admini- 
stration, according to this former 
Mayor of New York. 


Mr. McClellan would have us know that 
in spite of any reports that may have reached 
our ears, “the Germans have taken no pic- 
tures out of Belgium.” . Tho a selfish motive 
may be ascribed for the act, it is noteworthy, 
he says, that immediately after taking pos- 
session of the country the conquerors “began 
the double and extremely difficult task of 
curbing vice and reducing unemployment.” 

He then calls attention to “‘faked”’ pic- 
tures of ruins, and asserts that in Louvain 
and elsewhere injuries to buildings have been 
made permanent, ‘‘even at considerable 
trouble,” the idea doubtless being that ‘“‘ when 
the war is over the towns that have suffered 
will be able to reap a harvest from American 
tourists by showing the actual ruin as it was 
originally wrought.’’ The Germans told Mr. 
McClellan, who as a two-term Mayor of 
New York and now a Princeton professor 
ought to be able to distinguish truth from 
bunecombe, that ‘‘everywhere in Belgium the 
refugees are returning. Those who still re- 
main away are mostly the rich, and factory- 
hands who are unwilling to go home unless 
assured of work.” As for the latter: 


“‘ Actually less than 1 per cent. of Belgian 
factory-property has been destroyed during 
the war. That work has not been resumed 
in the factories throughout the country is, 
I am told, due to the unwillingness of 
the proprietors to go home and resume 
operations. ...... 

‘“Whatever may have been the ease at the 
beginning of the war, at present Belgians are 
not only permitted but urged to go home. 
There is demand in Germany for practically 
everything that Belgium can produce; in 
fact, were the Belgian factories to resume, 
there can be no question that they would 
soon be running on full time.” 





The homes of the wealthy citizens of Brus- 
sels and Antwerp are closed, observes Mr. 
McClellan, ‘‘for the well-to-do have preferred 
to remain away and spend their money 
abroad rather than make the sacrifice to 
their pride and comfort of coming home to 








been painted out and their Flemish equiva- 
lents substituted. As these are the names by which the towns 
have always been known among the mass of the people, neither 
harm nor inconvenience has . resulted. Thus Louvain be- 
comes Léwen, Liége becomes Liittich, and Anvers becomes 
Antwerpen. 

“We found Brussels, or Brussel, to give it its new-old Flemish 
hame, very much as we had seen it five years ago. ... We 
dined and lunched at several places and had quite as excellent 
food as one usually has in good Parisian restaurants. The 
shops were all open, the streets, especially in the shopping 
districts, crowded with the usual movement and bustle of a busy 
little capital... . 2... 
_ “Everywhere we went the land was well cultivated, every 
inch of soil seemed to be employed, and there was certainly 
neither waste land nor were there crops rotting in the fields. 
There were more men of military age working on the farms 


help their own people.”” And the suggestion 

is made that the American Relief Commission might perform 

another great service for Belgium by inducing Belgians of the 
capitalist class to meet German advances half-way. 

Direct issue was taken with Mr. McClellan in The Times, a 

week later, by Mr. James G. Whiteley, Secretary-General of the 

Central Committee of the Belgian Relief Fund, who said in part: 


‘“*T feel confident that if Mr. McClellan had stayed more than 
a few days in Belgium and had investigated conditions person- 
ally, he would have arrived at a different conclusion as to the 
‘beneficence’ of German rule in Belgium. 

‘‘ Belgium is beifg used as a milch-cow for Germany. ..... . 

‘‘Under such conditions business in Belgium is at a standstill. 
Merchants and manufacturers can do nothing for themselves, 
nor can they give employment to Belgian workmen. There is, 
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EVEN THEY WHO MINISTER ALIKE TO FRIEND AND FOE. 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 


ONE VOICE OF APPROVAL, ANYHOW. 
—Bradley'in the Chicago Daily News. 


AMERICAN CARTOON COMMENTS ON THE SHOOTING OF MISS CAVELL. 


however, one line of work open to the Belgian workman— 
he ean work for the German Army — his own fellow 
country men, but he refuses to do that. . 

I do not ~~ that any large number of ‘ric oh: Belgians’ have 
left Judea I do know a large number of Belgians of the upper 
class who have deliberately remained and taken their chances, 
in the hope of being of some use to the poorer classes. From 
what I know of the experiences of my personal friends, the 
German military authorities have not permitted them to do 
mueh good. eits 

“The Belgians under German rule are in even worse plight 
than they were a year ago. Germany is running Belgium for 
military purposes and for revenue only. Germany has burned 
and pilaged scores of Belgian towns and villages. She has 

~massacred thousands of inoffensive Belgian men, women, and 
children. She has stifled all Belgian trade and commerce. She 
is eolleeting from impoverished Belgians a regular tax of 480,- 
000,000 franes (about $96,000,000) a vear, besides oceasional 
‘extras’—and, after that, she leaves the Belgians to starvation.” 


Similar testimony and like denials of many of Mr. MeClellan’s 
assertions come from President Stillmans, of the Belgian Relief 
Fund, and Dr. Henri A. Veriken, an Antwerp physician. Pro- 


fessor Dupriez, of Harvard, formerly of Louvain, was in the 
Belgian city on “the fatal night of August 25." He finds Mr. 
MeClellan’s version of the affair full of ‘self-evident untruths.” 
For instance, the statement that the University of Louvain has 
Professor Dupriez is but 
one of a number to note that the new names Mr. MeClellan 


been reopened is “absolutely false.” 
saw on the railroad stations are German, not Flemish. ‘A 
Belgian refugee’’ points out in the New York Times ‘many 
deviations from the exact truth.” He declares that railroad 
travel is made extremely difficult for Belgians, that there is no 
telephone or telegraph at their disposal. and he observes: ‘It is 
searcely necessary to refute the assertion that the newspapers 
are allowed to print what they like in presence of the fact. that 
not even a private letter is allowed to pass which seems too long 
to the censor or contains a word which he does not understand.” 
A Belgian woman of the “well-to-do” class criticized by Mr. 
MeClellan assures him through The Times that she ‘‘ would be 
very glad to return to my native soil, if IT could be assured that 
I would not be sent to Germany or imprisoned—the fate that 
has befallen so many of my countrywomen.” 


“ce 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


CARRANZA was something of a watchful waiter himself. Nashville 


Banner. 

THE Panama Canal beats Ty Cobb when it comes to sliding.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 

THE moment certainly seems highly auspicious for Servia to issue a 
Blue Book.—Columbia State. 

CHECK your hyphen at Ellis Island—it will be returned to you when 
you go back.—Boston Transcript. 

Ir the G. O. P. wants a strictly up-to-date ticket, what’s the matter 
with Cannon and Fort?—Columbia Siate. 

lr Mexico is not insolvent after all that has happened, what chance is 
there for Europe to go broke?—Indianapolis Star. 

STATEMENTS leaking past the censors indicate that the Russian bear is 
bullish and John Bull is bearish.— Wall Sireet Journal. 

““ NICHOLAS,” our office Standard sagely informs us, means “ Victory of 
the people.” But it doesn’t say which people.—Columbia State. 

Tue American doctors who cleaned up the typhus in Servia took away 
her chief defense against invasion.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

‘THESE gains and losses of so many yards are apt to muddle the reader 
so he will not know whether he is reading the football news or the war- 
reports.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

THE war has become so general that an ordinary battle doesn’t cut 
much figure.- The press-agents pick out the best one in the lot each day 
and talk about that. a ndianapolis Star. 

AT a Kansas City, dinner the other night a toast to President Ww ilson 
was drunk in Missouri River water. , This seems to be a new version’ ‘of the 
conventional mud-slinging. —Boston Transcript. 

VARIOUS s theories are offered for the recent advances in the cost of livi ing, 
hut our own pet theory is that it is due to the closing of ‘the Panama ‘Canal. 


You remember how the’ opening of the Canal reduced the cost Hof ‘living, , : 
> 


soe 


don't you? Neither do we.—Columbus Citizen. 


THE latest peace forecast from Britain is a call for 3,000,000 more men.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 
Ir isn’t the dyestuffs scarcity that keeps the Red, White, and Blue off 
the Pacific.—Boston Journal. 
THE only way to gain fame from the Hall of Fame is to be debarred.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
Six interned Germans at Norfolk have taken French leave. Where's 
their patriotism?—Columbia Slate. 
THE only thing that remains to be seen is whether Mexico itself will 
recognize Carranza.—Kansas City Star. 
THE bonds between this country, England, and France are very strong. 
You can not get them under 98.—Minneapolis Journal. 
ANDORRA, in its letter to President Wilson, voices the sentiment that 
we republics should stand together.—Indianapolis Star. 
“GREECE Will Stay Neutral for the Present,’’ says a newspaper head- 
line. And what is the present? Territory?—Columbus Citizen. 
HoweEVER, we do not suppose England will have to resort to conscrip- 
tion in order to fill up the Cabinet again.—Grand Rapids Press. 
WILBUR VOLIVA, Dowie’s successor, says he is praying God will reunite 
the Republican party. Why bring in outsiders?—Detrvit Journal. 
Work as hard as he will, Count von Jagow does not seem able to make 
, the Greeks realize how badly they feel about having their neutrality 
violated.—Indianapvolis Star. 
Russia has put in an order for 10,000 Pullman cars. At least we may 
feel reasonably certain that the grand dukes are going to the front, or 
: _ Somewhere. —Grand Rapids Press. 
GREAT BRITAIN has great untouched resources, and, judging from the 
opposition to conscription, a great many of them want to remain_ per- 
‘-manently untouched.—Chicago Herald. 
WE positively refuse hereafter to read any more interviews with General 
Joffre in which the correspondent does all the talking and General Joffre 
nods his head thoughtfully from time to time.—Aansas Cily Star. 
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EDITH CAVELL 


THRILL OF HORROR swept over a shocked world 

when the news came from Brussels of the execution of 

Edith Cavell. This English nurse, we are told, long 

resident in the Belgian capital, was charged by the German 

authorities with helping Belgians of military age to escape into 
Holland, whence they could join the 


“These efforts were, no doubt, prompted by a determination 
to carry out the sentence before an appeal from the finding of 
the court martial could be made to a higher authority, and show 
in the clearest manner that the German authorities were well 
aware that the carrying out of the sentence was not warranted 
by any consideration. Further comment on these proceedings 

would be superfluous.” 





A hurried 
trial seems to have been followed by 
a more hurried execution, despite a 
strong plea for a respite made by the 
Spanish and American representa- 


Allied forces overseas. 


tives, from whom the German au- 
thorities endeavored to conceal the 
facts of the ease in order to secure the 
execution of the unfortunate woman 
before any intervention was possible. 
This act has met with well-nigh uni- 
versal reprobation and to it has been 
applied Talleyrand’s famous cynicism, 
“It is worse than a crime—it is a 
blunder.” Condemnation is not con- 
fined to those whose sympathies lie 
with the Allies, but even stanch up- 
holders of the German cause look 
with disfavor upon the act. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Herman Ridder, the editor 
of the New- Yorker Staats- Zeitung, 
says, in the course of an interview: 
“It is a terrible thing. It seems 
too awful that such things should 
have to happen. There should never 
be a necessity for the execution of 
& woman under any circumstances. 
Had Miss Cavell’s case been taken 
before the Kaiser she would prob- 
ably have been pardoned. There are 
times when German commanders may 
do things in the heat of war in which 


even their own people will not sup- 
port them.” 


In England the papers are natural- 
ly bitter, and they contrast the case 
of Miss Cavell—who was not tried 
for espionage—with the treatment ac- 
corded by the English courts to Mrs. 
Louise Herbert, a self-confest spy. 
Miss Cavell was put to death; Mrs. 
Herbert escaped with a prison-term 
of six months. The fact that Miss 
Cavell was not a spy is emphasized 


in Brussels, Mr. Brand Whitlock, 


who says: 





“Miss Cavell was not even charged 
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THE MAN HELD RESPONSIBLE. 


Many lay the blame at the door of Governor-Gen- 
eral Baron von Bissing, who did not heed the appeals 
of the American and Spanish ministers to spare the 
life of Edith Cavell. He is reported to have declared 
that ‘in his mature judgment’’ the sentence was 
in the official report of our Minister just. Dispatches say the Kaiser has summoned Gen- her, but did not kill her. 
eral von Bissing and General von der Lahcken, the 
military and civil governors of Belgium, to Imperial 
headquarters to report on Miss Cavell’s death. 


In discussing Mr. Whitlock’s report 
the London Daily Chronicle writes: 


‘Only less amazing than the futile 
cruelty of the thing is the series of 
lies and subterfuges whereby it was 
sought to trick the American Lega- 
tion and to secure that Miss Cavell 
should be dead before they could 
finally protest. The sense of the 
whole civilized world can be left to 
judge between this helpless woman 
and her murderers.” 


But perhaps English opinion is best 
exprest by the London Daily Graphic 
in these words: 


‘The documents issued are a record 
of such foul and damnable infamy as 
all Germany’s bloody crimes in this 
war can not equal; for this was cold, 
calculated, and deliberate murder. 
Not heaven itself, nor all the merey 
of all the angels, could find a media- 
tory explanation.” 


In Holland even those papers 
which have supported the German 
side are not sparing in condemnation, 
while such a consistently neutral or- 
gan as the Amsterdam Nieuws van 
den Dag says: 


‘“We feel that on such an issue neu- 
trals and all who try to hold the bal- 
ance of judgment fairly. between the 
two parties must not allow their words 
of protest to be smothered. There 
must be no quibbling about pro-Ger- 
man or anti-German, and no truck- 
ling to any side, no matter how power- 
ful. Against such things one must 
rebel openly in the cause no less of 
humanity than of Germany herself.” 


The Amsterdam Telegraaf thus 
graphically describes the execution: 


‘She was fired on by a party of 
twelve and only one bullet touched 
It was 
after this that the officer of the firing- 
party drew his revolver and, putting 
it to the woman’s ear, fired. A priest 








with espionage, and the fact that she 
had nursed numbers of wounded German soldiers might have 
been regarded as a complete reason in itself for treating her 
with leniency. 

“The attitude of the German authorities is, if possible, 
rendered worse by the discreditable efforts successfully made 
by officials of the German civil administration at Brussels to 
conceal the fact that the sentence had been passed and would 
he carried out immediately. 


who was present at the execution was 
overcome by horror and is now 
suffering from a nervous breakdown.” 


The Telegraaf then continues: 


“‘Under the fatherly government of von Bissing, the Belgians 
at present have cause to envy the-Parisians of 1793, in the’ Reign 
of Terror. Not a person is sure of his life, and certainly not‘an 
honest. and brave person, for the German Reign of Terror,seeks 
by frightful examples to make the whole of Belgium a nation of 
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traitors and cowards. Love of country, which the Germans 
themselves claim to honor as the highest virtue, they punish in 
the enemy as the most frightful crime. The sentence executed 
by them has caused the whole civilized world to shudder with 
horror. We wrote once in this journal: ‘Holland is incapable 
of shuddering any more.’ We were wrong: the death-penalty 
on a brave woman has caused the whole of this country to 
freeze with horror. The German nation has now given up all 
make-believe of respect for the laws of nations. Openly and 
unashamed she makes herself a nation of outlaws against whom 
in future every possible measure of reprisal must be counted as 
warranted.” 


It is significant that, according to a cable dispatch from 
Madrid, King Alfonso has been informed by the Kaiser that 
other persons sentenced at the same time for the same offense 
have been pardoned. Among these were included Countess 
Jeanne de Belleville, for whom King Alfonso personally inter- 
vened, and Princess Marie de Croy, a member of one of the great 
mediatized families of Europe whose German relatives were able 
to exert considerable pressure from within the Empire. These 
cases, too, were carried to Berlin, while Miss Cavell’s case was 
decided at Brussels and hurried to its fatal end before such 
appeal could be made. Berlin’s clemency also seems to lack 
complete harmony with the statement of Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, 
German Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who says 
in an interview cabled to America: 

**‘T have before me the court’s verdict in the Cavell case, and 
can assure you that it was gone into with the utmost thorough- 
ness, and was investigated and cleared up to the smallest details. 
The result was so convincing, and the circumstances were so 
clear, that no war-court in the world could have given any other 
verdict, for it was not concerned with a single emotional deed of 
one person, but a well-thought-out plot, with many far-reaching 
ramifications, which for nine months sueceeded in doing valuable 
service to our enemies, to the great detriment of our armies. 
Countless Belgian, French, and English soldiers are again fight- 
ing in the ranks of the Allies who owe their escape to the activities 
of the band now found guilty, whose head was the Cavell woman. 
Only the utmost sternness could do away with such activities 
under the very nose of our authorities, and a Government which 
in such case does not resort to the sternest measures sins against 
its most elementary duties toward the safety of its own army.” 


The German statesman regrets that the execution of a woman 
should be necessary, and goes on to argue ihat such clemency 
as was shown in the other cases was impossible in this: 


ENGLAND “IN A HOLE” 


ONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED seems to: reign 
in the British Cabinet, that unwieldy bcdy of twenty-two 
persons, no two of whom appear to be able to agree on 

any given subject. Such is the picture, at any rate, drawn by 
the London papers, and after emphasizing the lack of recruits, 
they point out the inability of the Cabinet to make up its mind 
either to accept or reject the conscription solution of the prob- 
lem. Extreme dissatisfaction is also exprest at the way the 
Balkan situation has been ‘“‘mishandled.”” The London Evening 
Standard bluntly says, ‘‘We are in a hole,” and the press seem 
to agree that this is a fairly accurate description of the position. 
The Evening Standard continues: 


‘‘We have lost faith in the ability of our statesmen and in the 
strategic conduct of the war and in the willingness of the people 
to support the war. Three or four very serious questions now 
exercise the minds of politicians and public alike, and threaten 
to wreck the Government. In France the best-known Minister 
has resigned; in Russia public opinion is shaken ... Four 
great Powers are full of good-will for one another, bk 1t each is a 
law unto itself. 

‘‘On the enemy’s side we find unity of purpose, singleness of 
control, and constant willingness to sacrifice everything and to 
take all risks. The Germans have been held up here and re- 
pulsed there, but they can claim that, whereas they have never 
been badly beaten anywhere since the battle of the Marne, 
they have added Poland to their conquests, and threaten to 
overrun Servia.”’ 


The most pessimistic view of the Balkan situation is taken by 
this writer, who proceeds: 


“It is not the first time we have been in a hole, for it was 
touch and go at Cambrai and Landrecies on August 26, 1914, 
and again in Flanders a year ago, but we did not know it then. 
This time we do know it. 

“The question of the moment is the extent to which we can 
or should assist Servia with reenforeements. Unfortunately, 
the long southern arm of the railway crossing Servia runs very 
close to the Bulgarian frontier at several places, and troops are 
urgently needed to protect this line throughout its length; but 
to do any real good we must send her at least 200,000 men. If 
that number is immediately available, well and good; if not, we 
must remember that it will take time to withdraw men from the 
Western front and get them in action in the Balkans, and there- 
fore we may be as powerless to save Servia as we were to defend 
Belgium. 




















NEEDLESS WORRY. 


UNcLE SAM—* For the Allies? Tut, tut, my dear William, it will all reach the 
—Careta (Rio de Janeiro). 


Germans!”’ 


GOLD LUST. 
‘‘The deeper Europe sinks in gore, 
We only swim in gold the more!”’ 
—@© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


[BRAZILIAN AND GERMAN VIEWS OF OUR WEAPON-TRADING. 
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‘“Moreover, Russia will not be able to do much until the 
frosts of December render the country passable and the slow 
equipment of her armies enables them to advance. Thus Ger- 
many has time to settle Servia’s business unless the Entente 
Powers can quickly land 200,000 men at Saloniki or can deal 
the Germans such a smashing blow in the West as will cause the 
immediate withdrawal of all Germanic troops from the Servian 
front.” 


The London Morning Post says that the trouble lies in the 
fact that even in the face of war the members of the Cabinet 
can not forget their 


GERMANY VISIONING PEACE 


ICTORY FIRST, then peace, is the cry of the German 
press, and to-day the leading papers of the Fatherland 
see victory so near that they have begun to mention 

the word “peace.”” This word has long been absent from the 
German press, partially because the Government had forbidden 
any discussion of the terms of peace and partially because the 
editors felt that peace-talk of any sort tended to disturb that 
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vast expenditure of men, munitions, and money, 
organ then proceeds: 


‘“‘An enormous change has taken place in the temper of the 
English people. Not that a panic has disturbed its phlegmatic 
spirit. Not even the idea that in this war it is a question of 


_existence seems to have been taken seriously so far, altho some 


of the newspapers strive unceasingly to hammer the idea into 
the publie’s head. But something has indeed happened. One 
may perhaps best describe it by saying that the English nation 
has been seized by a sort of creeping panic.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung notes all the signs, but is careful not 
to anticipate too much from the situation: 


“One can well understand that the Prime Minister enjoys 
no very sunny thoughts when he reviews the immediate future, 
especially when thé expectation that England’s cause may take 
« favorable turn in one of the theaters of war is not worth much 
more than the hope of a ruined gambler as he stakes his last 
gold piece. It may quite possibly be true that the English 
people are more determined than a year ago, and if this be true 
we can not reckon on peace with England in the near future. 
England still refuses to recognize that she can not conquer us.”’ 


Count zu Reventlow indorses this view in a caustic paragraph 
in the Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung, saying that, through a bo- 
vine belief in victory, the British refuse to accept defeat. 


ONE REASON FOR BRITISH DEPRESSION. 


“The first rat has 
left the sinking ship. 
held by French, British, and Belgian troops at Théophile Deleassé, 
the vicious dwarf, 
who was mainly in- 
strumental in dower- 
ing the world with that monstrous cabal known as the Entente 
Cordiale, has fallen victim to the Allies’ campaign of lies. 

‘*What about the next story? Already the English Liberal 
press is wringing its hands in despair and erying: ‘For the devil’s 
sake, don’t attack Grey! What shall we do without this brave 
champion?’ 

‘But this pillar, too, is cracking and swaying ominously. In 
any event, Sir Edward Grey would need very strongly tinted 
blue spectacles to recognize the war and the world-havoc he and 
Deleassé created between them. Delcassé disappeared, not 
like the twilight: he sets, not silently like a star; he shrinks 
away betimes out of the débdcle that he himself caused. 

‘But the day of reckoning is at hand. Not France alone, but 
also yonder island across the Channel curses. Its people, all 
mothers, all women, who lost their sons, husbands, or children, 
all who have been robbed of their fathers, will find Grey and 
root him out of the Ministerial lair. 

“Germany, however, will remain firm and stern when the 
viper Grey shall have followed in the wake of the Basque imp 
who cost us so dear. She shall present a heavy bill to England 
and France. Simultaneously she will press instant payment.” 


no really substantial progress has been made. 


Germany desires a peace of majesty and might; the picture of 
the lion lying down with the lamb has no attractions for the 
Stuttgarter Tageblatt, which gives us a new definition of the dove: 
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‘‘He who wishes peace let him make himself feared. True 
peace is only the highest form of war. True peace rests on the 
power of the strong, the mere sight of whom is enough to beat 
theenemy. He is not ready for peace who fears war, bu only he 
who has nothing to fear from war. 

“It is such a peace we must organize, a peace rendered possi- 
ble by the most intense exertion of German strength. This 
strength, however, grows only from order. This much the war 
has taught us: It is the consciousness of this strength that made 
us capable of producing peace, a peace in Germany which will 
shed a halo of heroism, even in times of peaceable labor, over all 
inhabitants of the earth, a peace of the strong and undaunted!”’ 


Even the unenthusiastic Maximilian Harden sees in the 
Balkan drive the first sign of what soldiers term a “decision.” 
In his paper, the Berlin Zukunft, he writes: 


“Young blood will again flow in streams. Noble manhood will 
be exposed to anguish. The object of this expenditure of blood 
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A GERMAN POTENTATE. 

‘What are you keeping in that great safe?” 

“4 loaf of bread and about two pounds of potatoes! A veritable 
treasure!” —IHIeraldo de Madrid. 


is that battles and saerifices shall be known no more... . 
The sudden advance is dictated by the desire of success follow- 
ing the loss of tens of thousands of courageous men, which has 
nowhere wrinkled the front of the German iron hosts. 

““The warriors, yea, mankind itself, longs eagerly for a decision. 
It may happen in the southeast. As long as Russia, France, and 
England have a glimmer of hope about Constantinople they will 
hardly enter into negotiations with powers which proved 
themselves stronger. 

“Should the weapons rest in Servia as in Belgium, Russia 
will be almost completely separated from her Allies, will be 
without an exit to the southeast of Europe, and will be con- 
fined in her trade and in her supply of munitions and supplies to 
Archangel and Vladivostok. 

‘**Should the German Army fulfil the office of guardian at the 
Strait and open the road to Suez, we may hear, first timidly, 
but again with chastened heart, the reasoned vgice of respect 
formen. We may see the red of morning follow t®blood and the 
vapor of the twilight.” 


While all the papers deprecate any discussion of the rewards 
that Germany will reap when her victorious sword carves out 
for her the peace of the mighty, yet there is one paper hardy 
enough to “‘eount the chickens before they are hatched.” This 
is the organ of the Krupps, the Essen Rheinische-Westfdlische 
Zeitung, which tells us that the only conditions of peace are the 
following: 


‘Austria to annex the greater part of Servia; Belgium to 
become definitely German, with the exception of a small corner, 
which Holland will be allowed to occupy. 

‘*Franee to be deprived of her fortified places. 

‘‘Russia to lose Finland, the Baltic provinces, Bessarabia, 
Poland, the Crimea, and portions of the Caucasus. 

‘England must abandon her Mediterranean possessions as 
well as Egypt and practically all of her colonies. India to 
become a semi-independent State under German protection.” 


HUNGER IN BERLIN 


ALM AND CONFIDENT as is the tone of the German 
press, yet they do not disguise the fact that the pinch of 
hunger is being felt, and that many in Berlin are suffering 

from lack of food. Whether this is due to a shortage of supplies 
or to economie conditions placing many necessities of the table 
out of reach of the poor, it is impossible to say. But the hungry 
exist in Berlin, and the Tdglische Rundschau paints the following 
pathetic picture of the sufferings of the poorest: 


“Can nothing be done to end the pitiful spectacle of which 
the Berlin military depots and barracks are constantly the 
scene? Toward noon, day after day, a motley crowd assembles 
at the door of these buildings. It is composed, not of soldiers 
in field-gray, but of shamefaced men ‘and women, ancient, 
wrinkled, shriveled little grandmothers, old men, young women, 
and children armed with the most grotesque receptacles. 

“They take their stand there and wait patiently for an hour 
and a half, sometimes in a pelting rain, until the cook-house 
sweeper appears carrying a huge tin saucepan containing an 
impossible medley, the leavings of the soldiers’ dinner, pieces of 
fat meat and bone, bread, potatoes, and table-seraps of all kinds— 
an unspeakable mess. 

‘** At his appearance a momentary sparkle of anticipation lights 
up the faded eyes and gives new energy to the poor old bodies 
as they hobble forward to present their pots and pannikins. 
The younger and more robust among the waiting crowd, how- 
ever, soon elbow and push them aside, with the result that the 
older ones go, as they come, with their hands as empty as their 
stomachs. Then they try again the next day until they collapse.” 


The supply of meat and fat seems to have run short, and we are 
told that the amount sold is strictly limited and can be obtained 
only from certain public markets. On this subject the Berlin 
Socialist daily, Vorwdrts, writes: 


“It is no exaggeration to say that in Berlin thousands of 
persons are battling daily for a small quantity of meat and lard. 
The battle is none the less intense because it is not fought with 
weapons or even hard words. It is really a battle when persons 
are compelled to expend time and strength all through the damp, 
cold autumn night waiting for a scrap of meat. 

“Yet what happens to the thousands who day by day wait 
outside the shops in the municipal center for he sale of meat and 
fat? Masses of people crush together in their eagerness long 
before the opening hour of these places. As soon as the markets 
are opened they nearly tear the clothes from one another’s backs 
in order to get the coveted treasure.” 


In response to a request from the Imperial Chancellor, Arnold 
Wahnschaffe, the Under Secretary of State, has issued a denial 
of any food-shortage. He says: 


“The hostile press is trying to convince the world that our 
enemies’ plans to starve out Germany are succeeding, that the 
Germans with all their live stock are hungering and, therefore, 
soon will be forced to make peace. 

“The only thing about this talk that is true is that our enemies 
have cut us off from the importation of all the necessaries of 
life, and, in violation of all international law and all the princi- 
ples of humanity, are trying to starve out our peaceful and work- 
ing civil population. Thereby Germany’s whole economie life 
has been changed. The old law of supply and demand no longer 
holds good, as in times of peace. Government regulation must 
supplant this law at many points in order to spare the poorer 
population from excessively high prices.” 


Nor are stories of food-shortage confined to Berlin, for we read 
in the Berliner Tageblatt that the commissariat arrangements for 
supplying the German troops in the Gallipoli Peninsula are some- 
what defective and that the military equipment of the soldiers 
is not up to standard. The Tageblatt says: 


‘**Our troops out yonder, altho not at the starvation-point, are 
suffering serious privation. We must send them food. Com- 
pliments on their bravery they do not need. Such things do 
not give sustenance. Food, and plenty of it, is what they require. 
If a sufficient supply can not be sent speedily enough by the 
authorities, individual Germans at home must make more 
sacrifices and hasten relief to our men fighting in foreign lands 
where all is strange and unhomelike.”’ 
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A WAR ON NOISE TO AID THE POOR 


AR AGAINST NOISE has been waged at intervals 

for a very long time. It achieves only momentary 

success, because it has generally been conducted by 
well-to-do persons who are regarded by the noise-makers as_ 
nervous and finnicky. The new campaign is frankly on behalf 
of the overworked many, and its purpose is to remove intolerable 
conditions of din and confusion, under which, it is claimed with 
plausibility, no one can do good work. One of the leaders in 
this new campaign is Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley, chairman of the 
Committee on Noise of the American Civic 


‘“The numerous sufferers who wrote to Mrs. Oakley disprove 
this theory. They are not the idle rich; they are the toiling 
poor, who have more than enough to do. Many of them never 
heard the words ‘nervous invalid,’ yet they say they are dying 
of noise. When they claim that constant noise is undermining 
their health, they are simply in accord with the best medical 
science. Physicians and sanitarians claim that dust and noise 
are two factors which are responsible for much of the illness 
to-day. They tell us also that diseases of the ear are increas- 
ing and that the constant noise to which our ears are subjected 
has the same effect upon our hearing as the constant exposure 

of our eyes to light would have upon our 





Association. According to a writer in The 


sight. 





Housewives’ League Magazine (New York, 
October), Mrs. Oakley’s awakening to the 
real facts of the noise-evil came a few years 
ago when she was speaking to women 
workers of Philadelphia. We read: 


“Mrs. Oakley has long been actively inter- 
ested in civie reform, and in her desire to 
find out how the city could best serve its 
working class she asked these women to tell 
her what they considered the greatest evil 
in their crowded tenement life. 

“One woman rose and said: ‘I speak for 
every woman here. What we can not stand 
is the noise. It never stops. It is killing 
us. We work hard all day and need sleep 
and rest at night. No one ean sleep till 
midnight and all the noise begins again at 
five. Many of us have husbands who work 
all night and must get their sleep during the 
day, but they get no sound sleep with all 
the noise that goes on about them. You 
can get away from the noise during the 
summer, but we can not. We are right 
here in the middle of it all our lives. Now, 
what ean your civic club do for us?’ 

“Mrs. Oakley had to tell her that the 
club could do nothing. There were no laws 
against useless noise in Philadelphia. Com- 
plaints could be made, of course, under the 
general law of nuisance; but to go to a 
magistrate, make the necessary complaints, 











MRS. IMOGEN B. OAKLEY, 
Who demands quiet streets and quiet 
cities for the sake of the toilers. 


‘*There are those who insist that one can 
become accustomed to noise, so that it is not 
| noticed after a while, and hence has no de- 
cided effect upon the nervous system. These 
people must be reminded that we can grow 
so accustomed to foul air that fresh air be- 
comes positively disagreeable, yet no one 
would argue from this that foul air is not 
injurious, or that it is as good for the lungs 
as fresh air. 

“‘Bad as are the nervous effects of con- 
tinuous noise, sudden and intermittent noises 
are infinitely more to be dreaded. Each loud 
and sudden noise produces a distinct nerve- 
shock, and if these shocks are often repeated 
the result is a loss in nerve-vitality.”’ 


In an article contributed by Mrs. Oakley 
to The National Municipal Review, she 
classifies the noises to be heard in an ordi- 
nary town as avoidable and unavoidable. 
She says: 


““We shall have to consider that the gongs 
of the automobiles and the trolleys are, to a 
certain extent, unavoidable at present, but 
the international congress of aurists that 
met in Boston in 1913 maintained that all 
swift-moving vehicles should carry a horn 
emitting a musical note, or seale, and that 
this musical sound should be the same for 
all vehicles; the startling, clanging gong to 








and attend a series of hearings would take 

more time and more money than any of those women had at 
their disposal. But, altho the civic club had to admit that it 
was helpless then to come to the aid of those tired-out women, 
it began at once to investigate the matter and to start an agita- 
tion against useless noise. 

“The first thing Mrs. Oakley did, personally, was to make a 
list of the useless noises which she could hear from her own 
window, and she found that between five in the morning and 
midnight she heard a useless and preventable noise on an average 
of every five minutes. Mrs. Oakley sent this list to a widely 
read newspaper, and its publication brought her a shower of 
letters, each one telling of some useless noise that tormented the 
writer and thanking her for bringing the subject of noise to the 
attention of the public. 

“Since the large majority of the letters which came pouring 
in to Mrs. Oakleygwere from the tenement districts, they showed 
us two things abott tenement-dwellers and poor people in general 
which we have not been led to believe. First, the people of the 
slums do not like noise, as popularly supposed: they hate it; 
and secondly, the demand that useless noise be stilled is made 
not merely to protect those who are ill, but to protect those who 
are well, to prevent them from becoming ill. 

“Those who believe that noise is an evil which must be con- 
doned in every city say that the people objecting to noise are 
nervous cranks; that they imagine discomfort when none exists; 
that they are the idle rich who would not notice the noise if 
they had something to keep their minds and bodies busy. 


be resorted to only in sudden danger to life. 

**Bells and whistles can not be classed as 
unavoidable noises in this day of cheap and universally used 
clocks. Even church-bells, tender as are the memories connected 
with them, and pleasant as they sound in the far-away distance, 
are disturbing as near neighbors. ...... 

“We can no excuse for the street-pianos. My corre- 
spondents from the tenements beg to have them supprest. 
The street-musician has really developed into a blackmailer. 
He has learned that the noise he makes is disagreeable, and he 
refuses to leave unless he is paid for leaving. 

‘*Street-venders can be silenced without injury to their trade if 
housekeepers will follow the advice offered by my correspondents 
from the tenements. Written notice, saying that ice, coal, fruit, 
vegetables, or what not, are desired within, can be placed in the 
window for all dealers in such commodities to see. This simple 
plan, which prevails in New England cities, saves time to the 
housekeeper and vocal energy to the vender, besides relieving 
from annoyance all that large class of people who do not desire 
to buy. 

““Newsboys can sell as many papers by offering them quietly 
as by standing on corners and giving vent to inarticulate howls. 
It will be difficult to silence these youngsters, for they really 
enjoy shouting. I once stopt a boy who I knew belonged to a 
well-to-do family and asked, ‘Why are you selling papers?’ 
He grinned, and answered, ‘Because I like to holler.’ 

**Modern civilization brings with it much labor that can not 
cease with the going down of the sun. Shall the street-cleaners, 
telegraphers, night-watchmen, railway-employees, toilers in 
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iron and steel, printers, reporters, editors, doctors, nurses— 
shall all these great| and growing armies of tcilers that work 
through the night for the public comfort and convenience, be 
allowed to take their needful sleep during the day, or shall their 
rest be broken and their lives shortened by the utterly useless 
noises made by bells and whistles, shouting venders, shrieking 
newsboys, and blaring street-pianos? No one would be per- 
mitted as a means of advertisement to flash light into the weary 
eyes of these sleepers; yet venders, pedlers, newsboys, and 
grinders flash all manner of noises into their ears with impunity. 
If such noises are to go on, it must be in places where sleep is 
unnecessary and illness unknown.” 





IS BERTILLON A BACK NUMBER? 
E WE"! SLOW in adopting, in this country, the 
remarkable and ingenious system of criminal identifica- 
tion based by Alphonse Bertillon on bodily measure- 
ments. Now that it is outworn and superseded we are likely 
to be quite as slow in giving it up. This is the judgment of 
Raymond B. Fosdick, 


matter of fact, the Bertillon system seems to be regarded as a 
fetish rather than a scientific method of identification, I have 
seen so-called experts measuring prisoners without even a 
knowledge of where to place the instruments, obtaining 
results so ludicrously inaccurate as to eliminate any chance of 
identification. 

“But a system must be judged by its use rather than its 
abuse. Even in Europe, where the Bertillon method has been 
tried under the most favorable circumstances, there has been 
constant complaint of its inaeceuracy—or rather of the difficulty 
of using it with sufficient skill to produce accurate results. 
Primarily it is a system for use by highly trained men. Ber- 
tillon’s genius was far above that of the average police official, 
either in Europe or America.” 

However, Mr. Fosdiek goes on to say, the Bertillon system 
has lost its hold not so much through its defects as through the 
creation of a better and simpler system-——dactyloseopy, or finger- 
print examination, whose astonishing suecess in Scotland Yard 
in 1901 was soon brought to the attention of police authorities 
in other countries, and in the next five years brought about its 

use throughout Europe, 





late Commissioner of 
Aeceounts of New York 
City, and author of a 
work on ‘European 
Police Systems.” Ina 
striking article contrib- 
uted to The Journal 
of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and 
Criminology (Chicago), 
Mr. Fosdick bases his in- 
dictment of the Bertillon 
system on the following 
facts, admitting freely 
at the outset that it ‘‘is 
soundly based on seien- 
tifie principles.” Prob- 
ably a more wonderful 
collection of criminal 
records has never been 
got together, he says, 
than that gathered by 








COULD YOU TELL THESE THREE MEN APART? 


Probably not by any pictures or descriptions of their faces, but the finger-prints, 
shown below, offer a simple and certain means of identification. 


and later in the United 
States. Widely diver- 
gent systems of classify- 
ing the prints are in use 
in various parts of the 
world, but the utility of 
the finger-print system 
is not affected by these, 
nor is the exchange of 
finger - prints between 
departments in any way 
hampered. Finger- 
prints taken by the po- 
lice of Rome are readily 
intelligible at Seotland 
Yard, and vice versa. 
Mr. Fosdick goes on to 
say, in effect: 

‘But, while it is pos- 
sible thus to harmonize 


the different methods of 
finger- print classifiea- 








Bertillon in Paris, and 


surely no greater genius ever presided over a bureau of identi- 
fication. If all investigating officers had his power of analysis 
and arrangement and his patience and skill in handling details, 
the anthropometric system might even now be the predominant 
method of identification. And yet: 


‘‘His system of identification is not without its obvious de- 
fects. To begin with, it can not successfully, be applied to 
women or children, as it is based on the measurement of unvary- 
ing portions of the human frame, between adolescence and old 
age. Children before full physical maturity are obviously 
eliminated, while a woman’s hair, to say nothing of reeurring 
pathological disturbances, makes exact measurement almost 
impossible. Bertillon himself frankly admitted this gap in his 
system, and later supplied the deficiency by a separate finger- 
print file for women and children 

‘‘Another drawback to the anthropometric system lies in the 
fact that the instruments used for measuring, necessarily of 
delicate construction, are likely to get out of order. The writer 
has seen in use in a Southern city in this country a pair of calipers 
so bent that the results obtained were three millimeters out of 
the way. Again, in making the measurements, a margin for 
error must always be allowed, as no two officials find exactly the 
same dimensions. This margin of error is not fatal to the 
system, provided the measurements have been made with a fair 
degree of accuracy. But to take measurements with even a fair 
degree of accuracy requires special training, and in many cities 
such training is not to be had. Indeed, in America at least, 
training along this line is the exception rather than the rule. In 
some of our Southern and Middle-Western cities, where, as a 


tion, there ean be no 
harmony between 
finger-prints on the one hand and measurements on the other. 
Bertillon from the very first threw the weight of his authority 
against dactyloscopy, and even after he had been obliged by 
its growing importance to add it as a subelassification of his 
own system he gave it but grudging support. Indeed, 
Bertillon’s opposition was so bitter and personal as to lead 
one to suspect that it was prompted by pique rather than 
judgment. 

“The results of the controversy between the Bertillon and 
finger-print systems of identification have been most unfortunate 
as far as police-work is concerned. At first most of the European 
citjes adopted both. But it was soon found that this procedure 
was adding enormously to the detail of office-work. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that one of the identification-systems should 
be dropt, and it is not surprizing that the finger-print method 
was almost invariably chosen as better fitted to survive. For 
the keynote of dactyloscopy is its simplicity. The only ac- 
cessories needed to take finger-prints are a piece of tin and some 
printer’sink. Any person, whether educated or not, can perform 
the function with half an hour’s practise. here is no possible 
margin of error, as finger-prints are absolut@impressions taken 
from the body itself. Moreover, the ordinary system of classi- 
fication is so simple as to facilitate ready search. 

‘Finally, the finger-print method is advantageous in affording 
the police frequent opportunity to discover the perpetrator of a 
particular crime through marks which he leaves behind him. 
The finger-print system is, therefore, available for two purposes: 
first, after arrest to identify a prisoner with a previous criminal 
record; secondly, to discover the author of a particular crime 
before any arrest is made, by comparison of finger-prints left 
behind him with finger-print cards on file at headquarters.”’ 
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telephony. The variation of a continuous current in such a 
n to hour. To quote further: ‘ aes 
way as to produce speech is wonderful enough; but in wireless 
‘From the moment that the superiority of the finger-print telephony there is no current. Speech is transmitted by varia- 
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ority a few years before all criminal records in Europe would be : 
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than backwardness of our cities in adopting improvements which  jdea of transmitting through space a large amount of electro- 
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should represents the latest word in the scientific detection of criminals! jit fades away into a mouse’s squeak, and then, quite unheard, 
1ethod Indeed, as has been previously remarked, in some American  eontinues pouring out a stream of energy into space by the 
For cities an identification-method seems to be looked upon by the variations of which speech is transmitted. 
ly ac- police officials as a sort of charm or talisman, and in more than ‘Oscillations “of 30,000 or 40,000 per second ean produce no 
1 some one department visited by the writer the boast was made thatit audible effect, and the frequency has to be carried even much 
erform had two identification-systems. The heads of these so-called higher than this before the individual wave-lengths become of the 
ossible bureaus of a: gloried in their possessions, even when order of magnitude usual in long-distance wireless telephony; 
; taken they did not knowghow to hold a pair of calipers or how to classify 50,000 oscillations per second means a wave-length of 6,000 meters, 
classi- finger-prints! twice what is commonly employed in telegraphy. Thanks to 
‘In the end, of course, Bertillon’s ingenious system of identifi- the ingenuity of various inventors there are ample means, 
fording cation will be discarded. As we here in America were backward and have been for some time past, of getting a large amount of 
or of a in installing the new improvement, so I suppose we must be energy at such frequencies radiated from the antenne. 
d him. backward in letting the old encumbrance go. But about its “The success of the recent experiments shows clearly that the 
irposes: going there can be no question. For many years it was undoubt- single really difficult problem of wireless transmission of speech 
riminal edly of tremendous benefit to the police departments of all —that is, the control of a sufficient amount of energy by the 
r crime countries. transmitting device—has been successfully solved, but by what 
nts left ‘‘ But its fundamental inferiority to the simpler, surer system means this has been done has not yet been made public. For 
‘S. of dactyloscopy makes inevitable its final downfall.” several years past it has been possible to get a sufficient output 
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of energy at the proper frequency, and the receiving-apparatus 
is relatively a simple matter. To produce, however, a telephone- 
transmitter capable of impressing the necessary modifications 
of current-intensity on a big scale has proved to be a very trouble- 
some matter, and the group of engineers who have just won out 
deserve profound congratulation for their feat. 

‘‘Obviously wave-telephony over great distances will meet 
the same difficulties as ordinary wireless in the effects of atmos- 
pherie conditions, yet it gives a most beautiful solution of many 
problems of transmission of intelligence. It makes it possible 
to hold communications with ships over the whole width of the 





Courtesy of ‘‘ The Railway Age Gazette,’’ New York 
A * HOSPITALIZED " PASSENGER-CAR, 


Showing a surgeon's device for carrying the wounded that made 
unnecessary the rebuilding of Continental passenger-cars. 











Atlantic and with isolated -islands. Inasmuch as speech ean 
be passed on from a wire line to a wireless stretch and then 
again to the subscriber, one can imagine, for example, calling 
up a correspondent in Bermuda or the Azores as comfortably as 
across the street. Of course, messages sent out can, in the 
present state of things, be heard by anybody who can tune in 
on the required: frequency, which is inconvenient for some 
purposes. On the other hand, the receiving station can, with 
considerable success, limit its listening to messages coming from 
the direction of a particular station. It is quite impossible to 
forecast the limitations that may serve to hem in the sphere of 
wireless telephony, but it is most emphatically here as an ac- 
complished fact, and is certain to find very many useful appli- 
cations. How many, time alone can tell.” 


The Electrical World (New York, October 9) thinks, however, 
that much remains to be done before feats such as this will 
bear practical fruit. It says: 


““Telephony without wires has been unable to progress much 
beyond its early stages, however, through the lack of apparatus 
for modulating powerful high-frequency currents according to 
variations of the voice. The commercial carbon microphones 
handle at most a few watts, whereas for radio hundreds of watts 
should be controlled. The discovery and development of the 
vacuum-tube repeater have now provided the needed instrument; 


in this instance radiotelephony has fallen heir to that which ~ 


was created for wire telephony 

‘‘The greatest remaining problem in radiotelephony is that 
of overcoming atmospheric interference. This handicap also 
exists for the radiotelegraph, and until its solution is reached 
or approximated it will be impossible to make continuous com- 
mercial use of these most delicate receivers for radiocommuni- 
cation, either by Morse or by voice. The accomplishment of the 
men working under Chief Engineer Carty, of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, in carrying to a successful 
demonstration the development and application .of amplifiers 
in radiotelephony is, nevertheless, a work deserving the fullest 
appreciation. Distortion-free, non-depreciating trunk ‘lines’ 
are a great stride nearer to realization than was generally believed 
a few months ago.” 





WE STILL GO WEST 


EN OF OUR COUNTRY who are sufficiently worth 

while to get into ‘‘Who’s Who”’ are still obeying 

Horace Greeley’s classical advice to “go west.” 
That there has been ‘ta marked movement of distinguished 
persons”’ to the part of the United States west ofthe Mississippi 
is the conelusion drawn by Prof. Scott Nearing, once, but no 
longer, of the University of Pennsylvania, from a statistical study 
of the publication named above. Professor Nearing, who 
writes in Science (New York), believes that city life has noth- 
ing to do with this movement, which is a ‘‘logical reaction t» 
the wide range of opportunity which the West affords.” 
He explains that ‘**Who’s Who” is an excellent souree of infor- 
mation for his investigation because each brief biography gives 
not only the subject’s place of birth, but his present addres:. 
By comparing the two, for a large number of cases, the fact: 
regarding the movements of great men may be ascertained. 
Writes Professor Nearing: 


‘*A study of ‘Who’s Who’ shows two distinct movements, 
one from the East and South to the North and West; the other 
from the country district and the small town to the great. city. 
The great men born in the East and South have gone west in 
large numbers. At the same time, many of the leaders in city 
life came from outside the city. 

“The movement of great men from the East to the West is 
strikingly apparent. Among 16,449 distinguished persons whose 
names appear in ‘Who’s Who,’ over nine-tenths (91.6 per cent.) 
were born in the New England, Middle Atlantic States, the 
East North Central, South Atlantic, and East South Central 
States. This division includes roughly the territory east of the 
Mississippi River. Altho only one-twelfth of the distinguished 
persons were born west of this division-line, at the present time 
one-sixth (16.8 per cent.) reside there Apparently the 
northeastern section of the United States has lost heavily in 
favor of the extreme western portion of the country. Altho 
producing a negligible portion of the total distinguished persons, 
the Western States are gaining considerably through the migra- 
tion of distinguished persons from their birthplace 

‘‘There seems to be no question but that the great men of the 
present generation have been moving steadily westward. The 
older parts of the country produced them, but they have per- 
sistently found their way into the newer parts. Some critics 
will contend that this is merely another way of saying that the 
opportunities of the new territory brought out the latent abilities 
of those who went there. While such a view may have some 
justification, the fact can not be lost sight of that while the West 
was gaining so persistently the East was as steadily losing. 

“The facts regarding the movement into the cities are less 
conclusive, but none the less significant. 

‘‘Of the four Northeastern States showing a larger number of 
distinguished persons now resident than t number native- 
born were Massachusetts, New York, and Iffinois. In each of 
these States is at least one great city center of commerce and 
industry. Had this fact any influence upon the position of these 
three States? In order to answer this question, the consecutive 
names of 2,000 native-born persons were taken at random. 
Among this 2,000, 549 were born in cities of more than 100,000 
population, and 1,365 are now resident in these cities. The 
figures for New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Washington show 317 born in these cities, and 791 now resident. 
The figures for New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
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‘cisco, Washington, Baltimore, and Chicago show 355 born and 


851 now resident. The proportion absorbed by the larger cities 
is not, on the whole, greater than the proportion absorbed by 
urban as opposed to rural life. 

“One thing the figures show conclusively, that there has been 
a marked movement of distinguished persons from the north- 
eastern section of the United States to that section west of the 
Mississippi, and particularly that section included in the Pacific 
and Mountain States. City life is in no large sense responsible 
for this movement. It is evidently a logical reaction to the 
wide range of opportunity which the West affords.” 





SAVING LIVES BY RAILWAY 


OW THE FRENCH have equipped a system of 250 
H special ambulance-trains for carrying wounded men 
from the front to hospitals where they will be properly 
cared for is told by Walter S. Hiatt, special European corre- 
spondent of The Railway Age Gazette (New York, October 8). 
As the war goes on, Mr. Hiatt tells us, the railroad stands out 
more and more clearly as the inalienable servant of the warring 
armies. In the beginning it served only as a carrier of troops and 
supplies, but now we have in addition, in France at least, an 
intricate hospital-train service, about which revolves every other 
service for the wounded. The careful and rapid transportation 
of troops all summer has been the means, Mr. Hiatt says, of 
saving a multitude of valuable lives, for the greatest enemy of the 
wounded soldier is infection, the bullet or shell having earried 
into the flesh soiled pieces of his clothing. It then becomes’a race 
against time and distance to get the man into a real hospital 
where his wound ean be washed and disinfected. As now organ- 
ized the staffs of the hospital-trains undertake to wash the 
soldiers’ wounds en route if necessary. We read, in substance: 
“Beginning before the war with seven hospital-trains, képt 
almost for show, since nobody could foresee the need for hundréds 
of trains and thousands of specially equipped ears, sufficient 
to carry a half million wounded a month, there have been slowly 
prepared in France no less than 250 thoroughly equipped hospital- 
trains, composed of 4,000 ears, or one-thirteenth the total num- 
ber of passenger-cars used on all the roads of the United States. 
The total capacity of these 250 trains is about 100,000 wounded: 


It is estimated that to date, including German wounded, - 


nearly 1,500,000 men have been carried from the front to the 
hospitals in France in these trains. 

‘Each train is as perfectly organized as a hospital-ship. Each 
has its number, each has Red Cross emblems painted on every ear, 
each its selected set of officers and nurses who never leave it, 
each its allowance for supplies, its special equipment, and its 
special duties. 

“The wonderful part about this service is the minimum of cost 
for operation. Altho no less than $160,000,000 is being spent 


for the wounded this year, a comparatively small part of this 


— has gone into the hospital-trains. The organization 
controlling these trains is particularly remarkable in that it was 
born of a necessity which no one but railroad men could under- 
stand until the past spring. Literally millions upon millions of 
men and women, mindful of their own loved ones, have been and 
are giving of their time and their money to the wounded. But 
while everybody could visualize the need for stretchers, for 
additional hospitals, or for motor-ambulances for use on the 
battle-fields, or to meet trains at interior railway stations, and 
to earry the wounded to the hospitals, but few could understand 
that it was a matter of life and death to fit trains properly for 
the carrying of the wounded during a brief ten or twenty hours. 
So it was only this spring that there came any public realization 
of the need of organizing the work of the trains. The work that 
had been done had been earried on by a few railroad men and 
train-surgeons clamoring for money from public or private 
sourees. Finally, they were understood, and each city of France 
began to contribute money; then a few Americans contributed 
money, and now, with the service in good order, funds are 
available from other quarters. 

“The hospital-train on a large scale is really a new factor in 
railroading. Before this war, and as early as 1889, M. de la 
Morandiere, an engineer of the old Western Railway of France, 
built some model cars which were shown at the French Inter- 
national Exposition. Later a few trains were built in Belgium 
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and Switzerland primarily for the purpose of transporting sick 
people to the medicinal springs at Lourdes, in the south of 
France.” 

Mr. Hiatt describes in detail the several stages of handling 
through which the wounded pass before they are finally dis- 
tributed among the eighteen hospital districts of France. The 
whole firing-line, in the first place, is divided into sixteen ambu- 
lance regions. From these the wounded men are gathered up by 
stretcher-carriers and taken to a temporary field-station, where 
they are placed in automobile ambulances and directed toward a 
center known as the hospital of evacuation. The automobiles 
work in groups of eleven, but only four of these are used for 
carrying the wounded. One serves as a sterilization-organ, a 
second for radiographic purposes, a third carries medicinal and 
surgical supplies, and two others carry stretchers and coverings 
for 100 wounded. Another carries the camp equipment for the 
nurses, and also serves as a supply-carrier for provisioning the 
other ten ambulances. There are no less than 60 men detailed 
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y» DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW WOUNDED ARE DISTRIBUTED 
YO THE HOSPITALS IN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF FRANCE. 


to such a group, including a chief surgeon, 7 assistants, 26 nurses, 
and 17 chauffeurs. Not a few of these Red Cross helpers are 
Americans, there being a total of 2,000 Americans helping all 
over France. To resume the quotation: 


“These motors discharge their wounded at a point behind the 
lines known as the evacuation-center. The wounded are here 
tagged according to the gravity of their condition, a white card 
for a slight wound, a red for a serious wound, and a blue for a 
wound of medium gravity. Each wounded man is provided 
with a paper stating his condition, his company, his name, and 
the’place where he was wounded, and is directed with his effects 
toward a general-distribution railroad-center. This intermediate 
transportation is made either by train; by automobile ambulance, 
or by hospital canal-boat, according to circumstances. There 
are nineteen of these great railway distribution-centers placed at 
intervals all over France, the total governed by nine divisional 
stations, which are in turn governed by the seventh direction 
of the Minister of War. The nineteen distribution-centers dis- 
charge their wounded in eighteen regions, one or more centers 
to a region. 

“The wounded arrive at these centers in one of three kinds 
of trains—permanent rolling hospitals, semipermanent, or im- 
provised. The permanent trains handle the badly wounded 
exclusively, the semipermanent the wounded which must lie 
down but are not yet considered in a very serious condition, and 
the improvised trains the wounded which are able to sit upright. 

“Arrived in one of the eighteen regions,. the wounded are then 
distributed according to their wounds in hospitals specially 
adapted for their treatment. The seriously wounded, say about 
the body, are sent to practically any general hospital, but those 
suffering from nervous shock, or eye-wounds, are generally 
directed to Paris, where the largest number of special hospitals 
are located.” 
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OUR “ELEVATOR” METHOD OF CULTURE 


ITH ALL THE MUSIC that is furnished us in opera 

WV and concert, with the majority of Europe’s highest- 
priced musicians making us annual visits and going 

over the length and breadth of the land, we can not even yet, 
it appears, justly claim to be a musical people. ‘‘Music in 


America suffers, as so many other things do, from the desire to 
attain swiftly a superficial interest in many 


entertainment in America is merely an ‘opportunity for flirting.’ 
Even music drowns soft conversation or affords opportunity 
for interesting dancing. It is ‘the music of the flirt’ that I find 
everywhere very popular. 

‘“‘ And this is not for a moment because the American women 
and young people who love music are not capable of the highest 
development. Many of them have already achieved it. I find 

a steady progress in musical interest, musi- 





kinds of amusements,’ says Mr. Josef 


eal enthusiasm, and artistic culture; but as 





Stransky, the conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He sees our atti- 
tude to musie typified by our habit of using 
elevators instead of staircases. We seem to 
him to prefer to “use elevators to reach all 
spiritual and artistic enjoyment.” He would 
have us rather walk up stairs and pause on 
each step, which he typifies further as ‘‘a 
separate phase of the development which is 
essential for full education.” In The Crafts- 
man (October) he tells how it may be done: 





“The way to love music, to increase its 
production, is to know it when you are 
young, young individually and young as a 
nation. It is much more difficult to pre- 
pare people to enjoy music after they are 
grown up and their minds have become 
crowded with various interests in life. The 
American nation should not let its youth 
slip by without filling the souls of the chil- 
dren with music. There is no reason why 
you should not have many great composers 
here, many creators of wonderful sound, new 
kinds of musie fresh out of the heart of a new 
kind of civilization. ‘Nature has a sound for 
every emotion’; so that in a world filled with 
new emotion the music of the people should 
be full of extraordinary new sounds and 
harmonies. 

“But this will never come about until 
children are taught music in the schools and 
taught music in the homes just as they are 
in the Continental families. Children—all 
children—love music if it is presented to 
them with enthusiasm and simplicity. They 
clamor for it if the opportunity is given to 
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JOSEF STRANSKY, 
The orchestral conductor who thinks 
“The American nation should not let 


its youth slip by without filling the 
souls of the children with music.” 


yet the young people here do not have their 
minds directed definitely enough in musical 
channels. I do not see groups of children 
standing about a piano in the twilight and 
singing to a mother’s accompaniment; I do 
not see the boys of a neighborhood forming 
a small orchestra and playing really fine 
musie as they do in France and Germany. 
And most extraordinary of all, I find so 
often that people, and especially young 
people, are satisfied with once hearing a 
beautiful piece of music. 

‘*T was asked a short time ago what spe- 
cial musical features I would bring out this 
winter, and I spake of the Bach and Bee- 
thoven festival, and especially of the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven. The man who 
asked me said, ‘but I heard that once many 
years ago. It no longer interests me.’ I 
eould not refrain from answering, I do not 
believe that any one will ever know it well 
enough in the world. The content of the 
Ninth Symphony is the same as the con- 
tent of the Bible. You don’t hear it once 
for amusement, but again and again and 
again; ‘Bach should be our daily food,’ said 
Schumann once. 

‘*T wish people would cease to go to great 
operas and concerts as they would to an en- 
tertainment; instead, go as they would to 
chureh for spiritual sustenance, for the fur- 
nishing of the human spirit, and go prepared 
to understand the musie as people go pre- 
pared to understand spiritual truths, if they 
are religiously inclined.” 


Little children should begin with good 


music and should go to hear ‘‘each thing 
until it is written on their hearts as clearly 











them. Your schools should be full of the 

opportunity for children to have and to express eeubilie es in 
musical notes. In fact, if the schools began this movement it 
would be forced into the families because the children would 
take it there, the children would demand musical environment 
once the schools opened up their hearts to it.” 


Mr. Stransky next recommends musical conversation, which, 
he thinks, should be more general in all social life. 
how we have a pitiful substitute for it: 


He shows 


“You are bound to talk about the things you love, and talk- 
ing about it widens your understanding. But what do you 
suppose the average young people ask me when I meet them of 
an evening or at an afternoon tea? I am always prepared to 
have them say, ‘What music do you most enjoy conducting; 
what sculpture seems most significant to you, that of France or 
of the north of Europe; are you interested in modern painting 
or do you prefer the older school?’ But that is not what happens 
to me at all. I am often asked if I dance the hesitation waltz; 
do I like it better than the tango; is the tango as popular in 
Germany as in America; do I find the one-step interesting, and 
so on? These are thought to be musical questions; but truly 
they are not the questions that music-lovers ask each other or 
talk about or think significant So mucb of what vou cal) 


as on the musician’s score.” Inother 
words, this musician asserts, “‘don’t seek to ornament children’s 
minds with a little musical decoration, but seek to enlarge 
their spirits with the wealth of beauty that music can bring to 
them.” He goes on: 


“T find that many American children want everything given 
to them; older people here sometimes are like that too. They 
are so accustomed to having the best music given to them, the 
best plays, art, and architecture, all without an effort on their 
part, that I sometimes wonder if this acceptance of the artistic 
wealth of the world without the striving for it does not account 
for a delayed musical attainment, for the fact that in the past 
America did not seek eagerly for her own art and literature. I 
believe it is a psychological truth that in every field of attain- 
ment we do not long retain that for which we have not struggled. 
If we are to have permanent joy in music we must struggle for 
the full understanding of it; we must become profoundly intimate 
with the spirit of Brahms, Beethoven, Wagner. We can not be- 
come a great painter or a great sculptor until, through sure un- 
derstanding and appreciation, we have steeped ourselves in the 
sensitized temperament which produces beauty. A child should be 
taught to read music as he is taught to read books, for his own 
individual delight. for his development and increased spirituality.” 

] 
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A “KULTURBARBARIAN” RETORTS 


HE SLURS so freely cast upon Germany by outside 
nations are eliciting some spirited replies. Some one, 
it seems, has referred to the Germans as ‘‘ Kulturbar- 
barians,” and in the Literary Supplement, of the Kélnische 
Zeitung, Carl Bleibtreu, a well-known writer now residing in 
Zurich, takes up the cudgels in behalf of his country. Mr. 
Bleibtreu’s purview should presumably be wide, since the books 
already to his credit, as cited in Wer Jst’s, are upon many themes 
of European culture, including works on English and French 
literature. He begins by remarking that ‘“‘even American 
billionaires, Italian analphabets, and clever redskins have heard 
of German science.’ He urges that in spite of the fact that 
“John Bull and Uncle Sam, in their touching simplicity, usually 
recognize ‘Anglo-Saxon’ civilization only, and despise all 
foreigners as heartily as they do the Germans, at least to the 
Germans they pay the distinction of hate.’ ‘‘Cultivated people,” 
he avers, ‘“‘ought not to degrade the once-praised ‘land of learn- 
ing and music by regarding it as a sort of Siberia.’’ Dr. Bleib- 
treu asserts that the average degree of cultivation of the popu- 
lace outside the schools is in Germany vastly beyond that in 
foreign lands. The average man in France and England knows 
nothing of the history of his own land, let alone that of Germany, 
he declares. He then proceeds to analyze and compare the 
culture of Germany and other lands. He divides culture into 
three strata: the lowest, that of the populace, peasants, laborers: 
ete.; next the “half culture,” which he explains is found among 
commercial travelers and their ilk; and finally, the highest 
culture, which is always necessarily international, and whose 
exponents in every country are on more or less equal terms. 
Popular culture he estimates to be of a much higher order 
in Germany than elsewhere, declaring that peasants and work- 
ingmen almost without exception know the names of Frederick 
the Great, Bismarck, Luther, and Goethe, and have in the main 
correct historical conceptions, tho these may be colored by 
party feeling. Many of them read Schiller and many know the 
names of Shakespeare and Darwin, not to mention Napoleon. 
The Social Democracy has also endeavored to spread a highly 
significant, tho one-sided, culture among the populace. Half- 
culture or mediocre culture he also finds more wide-spread and 
more thorough in Germany, England coming next in the scale. 
He acknowledges, however, that also in Germany can be found 
that veneer which derives from the conversation-lexicon and 
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the newspaper instead of hard study and the reading of seri- 
ous books: 


“The thin layer of the most highly cultivated, in whom 
alone the highest culture resides, is of close resemblance in all 








Courtesy of the New York ‘‘ Evening Post.’’ 


ERNST LISSAUER, 


The far-famed and decorated German poet who made and repented 
later of making the much-quoted ‘‘ Hymn of Hate.” 











countries. Even Russia produces such types; of the latter 
Turgenef is an example, and Tolstoi in much less degree; not 
so the genius Dostoyefsky, entirely rooted in stubborn Russian 
soil. Such cultivation is necessarily international, without 
sacrificing its national character. But measured by this yard- 
stick the foreign countries make a poor showing. Renan and 

Taine in France, Carlyle in England, must be taken 















































































































AN AUSTRIAN PIOTURE POST-CARD. 


hate superior to most German pictorial representations. 





The English Daily Mail, posing as a detached art-critic, thinks this conception of 


as the exceptions who were really just to the 
German nature, while with us, on the other hand, 
there is an almost morbid preference for honoring 
foreign art. In any case we find here the..deep- 
lying difference that the highly cultivated foreigner 
has at best a very imperfect knowledge of German 
history and literature, while the German knows at 
least the fundamentals of foreign cultures.” 


The professor maintains, too, that the German 
is far superior in his knowledge of foreign tongues 
to men of other nations, with the exception of 
Slavs, Scandinavians, and the Dutch, but he argues 
that with growth of political power a nation always 
insists on its own tongue being used in interna- 
tional parleys, and says this is increasingly the 
case with Germany. He proceeds: ; 


“With the exception of Schiller and Goethe, 
foreign countries know only Heine as a German 
poet, whereas Dickens, Bulwer, Balzac, G. Sand, 
ete., and later Zola, Maupassant, Daudet, have 
found countless German readers. Shakespeare 
and earlier Byron have found a deeper under- 
standing among us than in their motherland. 

‘‘What foggy ideas ‘cultivated’ foreigners have 
of the development of German history is shown 
by their conception of the German Empire as a 
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young parvenu, while the fact is that from the Carolingians to 
the Thirty Years’ War we were the only significant political 
Power. Through the Hanseatic League we ruled the seas long 
before Holland and England, and, next to Italy, we had the 
richest culture as well as, in the cities, the greatest material 
well-being.” 


Mr. Bleibtreu is not without appreciation of the fine qualities 
of the English gentleman, with the quoted definition: ‘“‘gentle 
in his manliness, manly in his gentleness,” which we are told fits 
many Englishmen, tho in others the love of mammon, and the 
spirit-killing nature of sport, ete., have left only its shell. 


‘“‘And now we ask: Could there have been anything more 
undignified; more unmannerly, than the tone of the English 
press during the first phases of the world-war? One thinks of 
Byron’s witticism: A true Briton would rather hear ten lies 
about a foreign land than one truth about England. Tho we 
do not admire the German manners in social intercourse, partly 
too formal and partly too loud and pushing, and prefer the 
Englfsh,model, never indelicate . . . or too familiar, the world- 
war proves amazingly that af great moments there is a reversal 
of réle. In England (to be silént about France) rough abuse, 
boasting, calumny, vulgar behavior of the leaders as well as the 
masses, in Germany the most distinguished dignity and calm, 
except that here and there through literary slips hate of England 
broke out, which, however, never burst into acts of hate. Who 
marched at the head of civilization here? Who showed good 
manners here?” 


Finally, Dr. Bleibtreu asks whether there may have been a 
tiny grain of justification for the disaffection against Germany 
in other lands, remarking that ‘‘we wish to take the mote out of 
our own eye as well as the beam out of the brother’s eye.”” And 
this brings him to the admission that German officials and officers 
from a Brahman-like caste to adegree not known in more Western 
States. 


“But this ‘bureaucracy,’ this ‘militarism,’ are historic neces- 
sities; these alone make possible the rigid organization which 
can conquer the world-conspiracy. Officials and military men 
often think too highly of themselves, the socially subordinate 
position of our press and literature makes a bad impression in 
other countries. But here again there has been unmeasured 
exaggeration. No one denies that the personal social freedom 
of the British is superior to that of Continental conditions. .. . 
The quest of titles and orders is rife elsewhere too. That liter- 
ature is treated like a step-daughter among us is due to the 
fact that our culture is more scientific than artistic. . . . This 
is what injures us most in other countries.” 





EXPLAINING “BOCHE” 


FEW WEEKS AGO we printed an article from the pen 
A of Mr. Marion Reedy, in which Kipling was taken to 
task. Among other offenses in Mr. Reedy’s view was 
Kipling’s continual use of the word Boche for German. Mr. 
Reedy felt the word was too obscure in meaning to be warranted 
for use by so eminent a writer. So some light is shed for both 
-of them by Mr. Warren B. Blake, who quotes the Parisian play- 
wright, Mr. Maurice Donnay, to the effect that “‘the word 
boche is not a war-creation.”” It was already in the popular 
vocabulary, tho not in the dictionary of the French Academy. 
Mr. Donnay describes it as a ‘“‘telescope word,” like autobus, 
formed from automobile and omnibus. Taking the French word 
for German, Allemand, and adding caboche (thieves’ cant for 
‘head’) we get Alboche, which was speedily shortened to boche. 
In Reedy’s Mirror (St. Louis), Mr. Blake writes: 

““Mr. Donnay is well pleased with this trouvaille; he finds it 
equally pleasing to ear and eye and a fine piece of onomatopeeia. 
‘It is the noise,’ he explains, ‘made by a fat man jumping with 
both big feet together into blood and mud.’ From boche, indeed, 
Mr. Donnay derives other substantives: bochie, bochisme, bocherie, 
bochonneries. All this in an article contributed to the Paris 
Figaro of April 10, 1915. 

‘In calling the Prussian invader a boche, the Frenchman then 


pictures a ‘square-head.’ This is no worse than the ‘round- 
head’ of the English civil wars. Is it worse than the ‘rumps’? 


Is it worse than ‘Johnny Reh’ or ‘Johnny Yank’? ;We don’t 
mind these names now, whichever side of the Mason and Dixon 
line we inhabit. Indeed, every war enriches the languages 
just as military campaigns enlarge the dietary. I believe that 
both English and German cookery will be improved as a result 
of the contact of British troops and German prisoners with the 
best cooking of the world—that of France. 

“T realize that the etymology of boche which I have given above 
will be disputed. According to a Scottish correspondent of the 
London Spectator (September 4, 1915), the word is ultimately 
derived from the Low Latin boscia, boscium (ef. Latin bucca— 
‘cheek’—and French bouche—‘mouth’). Thence was drawn, 
according to this etymologist, the word variously spelled in the 
patois of Picardy, Normandy, and Lower Brittany boche, bosche, 
and bos (bosen). The impolite meaning here is ‘ulcer.’ It is 
worth noting that some few years ago a young Alsatian was put _ 
on trial at Dessau for writing the word Boche in derision of the 
Kaiser. Whatever he meant by it, he was punished. That is 
the safest way with any one suspected of being a neologist in 
conquered territory. 

“‘One of the French weekly papers announced last spring that 
it never used either the word boche or the word poilu (‘hairy 
one’)—the latter being popularly applied to the bearded, trench- 
hardened veterans of the French Army. This announcement 
was made rather proudly, as if the use of these words reflected 
somewhat upon other editors’ erudition or good taste. But the 
word poilu, at least, is no innovation. Even if it were, it would 
supply a deficiency. It is comparable to a substantive contrib- 
uted to the French dictionary by the Napoleonic wars—grognard 
(originally, as adjective, ‘growling’; as slang substantive, mem- 
ber of the Imperial Guard). 

‘Such a word as grognard or poilu has something of the quality 
of affectionate abuse.” 





DOUBTS OF A POSSIBLE ARMISTICE 
A MERICA has not often suffered from too high an appre- 


ciation by foreign peoples. Being younger in years 

she has expected to have her faults pointed out to her 
with frankness. Now there seems to be at least some danger 
that her virtues shall be too much magnified. At least Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton seems to fear that for us since she points out 
reasons why America is not likely to accept the high réle sug- 
gested by an eminent European author and humanitarian, 
Baroness Leonie de Rauch. The latter has recently made in 
the New York Tribune an appeal in behalf of an armistice among 
the European belligerents. Despairing of immediate peace the 
Baroness seems to think that a three-months’ armistice would 
give a chance for the warring nations to think things over so 
that they would be disinclined to go back to fighting again. 
America, in her view, is just the nation to propose this and prob- 
ably would be able to persuade the combatants to accede. Her 
state of mind and convictions on this important subject are 
perhaps better depicted by her sister in letters, Mrs. Atherton, 
who writes to The Times. Of the Baroness we read: 


‘*She has now been several months in this country and has 
conceived a most exalted opinion of it, an opinion founded largely 
on the early history of the United States, on what a country of 
such beginnings and achievements should be, and upon the 
reasonably large number of highly civilized friends she has made 
since her arrival. She finds it hard to understand why such a 
people have not revolted against the barbarous condition of 
affairs in Europe, boycotted the belligerents, visited them with 
our wrath. It is not only our duty, as she conceives it, to use our 
concerted influence to force the warring powers to call a halt 
and take three months to think it over, but it should be our 
master and our universal inclination.” 


Alas, exclaims our eminent American writer, ‘‘if we are 
Americans we are all the descendants of Europe; we have her 
traditions in our blood, and are made up of precisely the same 
mental ingredients which in their sum is called human na- 
ture.” Thus: 

‘“We are greedy, extravagant, sentimental, practical, generous 


when our imaginations are excited, and quite ingenuously selfish 
when the novelty has worn off—as witness the slow response to 
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the sufferings of Poland—and, in spite of much tall talk, for our- 
selves first, last, and all the time. So is every other nation on 
earth, only we are less hypocritical about it—or shall I say more 
naive? We have surface virtues and rooted divergences from 
the higher ideals, and we have an infinity of surface faults and 
sound, immovable principles underneath. We go our own way, 
and it is a national policy to let Europe manage her own affairs.” 


For reasons like the following, Mrs. Atherton can not see the 
United States, ‘either centrally or generally,” putting its ‘full 
deliberative strength into a demand upon the 
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“And when will that be? Has it occurred to any of the proph- 
ets that we may be entering upon one of those war-cycles, so 
familiar in written history? Heaven knows I am no prophet, 
but I recognize this possibility, for the tangle in Europe grows 
more complicated daily. Germany can not win, but it will 
take many years to crush her. We shall grow more philosophical, 
and more so, even the peace-at-any-pricers. Nothing is so 
blunting as habit, and Europe fighting will become Europe 
normal. And if at any time we are threatened—to the extent 
of actual war—our one idea will be to win, to kill, to annihilate, 

and we could witness the burning of the 





warring powers to declare an armistice”’: 


“(1) Great Britain never would consent. 
No one knows better than she that with a 
Russian winter coming on an armistice would 
give Germany more satisfaction than any- 
thing else except victory. Moreover, the 
Germans do as they are told and the British 
do not. When the armistice was over, the 
Central Powers, refreshed and recuperated, 
would march back to the trenches singing 
‘Deutschland wiber Alles,’ and Tommy Atkins, 
after three months’ loafing ‘and drinking, or 
enjoying the delights of home, might have 
come to the conclusion that the game was 
not worth the trenches and refuse to return. 
He might, indeed, employ*his leisure in re- 
making internal history. Great Britain knows 
perfectly well that, avoiding revolutions, 
there is no question of which side will win in 
the end, and she will do nothing so stupid as 
to give the enemy such a magnificent advan- 
tage as an armistice. 

‘“*(2) It would be opposed, silently perhaps, 
but still opposed, by the business men of this 
country. Last year, just as the United States, 
after several years of depression, was on the 
turn it was almost paralyzed by the outbreak 
of the European War. For nearly a year this 
gloomy condition prevailed, but now the turn 
has come and business is booming. And by 
no means in war-supplies only. The other 
day, when buying furniture, I asked how 
soon I could have certain things that had to 
be specially made. ‘Not for three weeks, 
and, indeed, you may be lucky to get them 
in six,’ the man replied. When I demanded 
why it should take so long for comparatively 
simple work, he replied: *Well, prosperity 
struck the country suddenly, you see. The 
factories are running day and night, and 
can’t begin to supply the demand.’”’ 





Mrs. Atherton conjures up the vision of the 
American business man consenting to a con- 
dition that would paralyze the country a 
second time. With the prospect of thousands 
of men thrown out of work the laboring class, 
she thinks, would be ‘‘the first to oppose an 
armistice which threatened to prolong itself 
into a permanent peace.” All this is very 
terrible, of course— 





“It should not be, but it is; that is the 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


Who tells us why America has 
“not revolted against the ‘barba- 
rous conditions of affairs in Europe.” 


enemy’s fleet in flames of oil without turning 
a humanitarian hair. I am sorry that the 
Baroness de Rauch will be disappointed in us, 
for she has a noble mind and a noble style, 
but she will accept us as we are and like us 
none the less.” 


Mrs. Atherton’s letter makes ‘‘the ehill 
run down the spine” of the Baroness Leonie 
de Rauch, so the latter says in a letter im- 
mediately following in the same paper. If 
Mrs. Atherton’s letter ‘be the thought of the 
American people,” says the Baroness, “then 
mankind's general and only goal on earth is 
to devour each other.” She prefers ‘‘to see 
them in the fray openly barbaric than fatten 
themselves on the profit of slaughter.”’ 
Further: 


“In the good as well as in the bad things 
of this world there is a logical sequence. 
What America does to-day, thinking it for 
her prosperity, can become in its logical eon- 
sequences her curse. It grieves me ‘to see 
that you send this people—a people not of 
yesterday but of to-morrow—back to un- 
civilization. Your article is a statement, 
but not an argument. You preach war as 
the normal condition, with the simple ex- 
planation that human nature is so. The 
greatest men who have existed have made 
their spirit concrete in words and deeds to 
tame the brutality of man. And now in the 
twentieth century after Christ, when each 
century has added through battles and blood 
its stone to the pyramid of culture, shall we 
quietly endure that this witness of human 
progress be destroyed through battles and 
blood? 

“Civilization is an effort—physically and 
morally. To send back a people to the 
slums of ideas is like a tragic burial of every- 
thing we have cherished. People in general 
naturally would exult in their bestial free- 
dom, and all those noble souls who have 
suffered for a higher level appear simply 
ridiculous and useless, and must discover a 
new earth where a better species can be raised. 
But fortunately you contradict yourself in 
saying that the faults of the American people 
are on the surface, and their sound, immov- 
able principles underneath, and that they go 











point. The reasons are not. complicated. 

Only a select few in the world to-day are really civilized; the 
masses, even the educated masses, are almost primitive, driven 
by the primitive emotions and desires. Moreover, only the 
densely ignorant are unfamiliar with history, and what is history 
but warfare? What are the pictures that leap into the mind 
when recalling any period of history? Battles. Therefore, as 
soon as we recovered from our initial horror—the result of 
that fine veneer which a laudable desire for civilization has 
spread over the surface of life—we unconsciously settled back 
Into the belief that war, not peace, is the normal condition of 
mankind, realized that we happen to be living in great history 
for once instead of reading about it between calf. Moreover, 
from being outraged, we have become intensely interested— 
unless we happen to be unintelligent—and even wonder if we 
shall ever be able again to take the same interest in the first 


- page of our daily newspaper after the war is over. 


their own way. It seems to me that actions 
always grow out of and are dependent upon 
principles. How can you separate your acts from your moral 
feelings? And why should the crude opinion of the masses pre- 
dominate over higher ideals? Policy in its cold calculation has 
always been the bad stepmother of warm-hearted humanity... . 

‘‘Of course an armistice would have to have its strict and 
limited laws, and the ruling of such an exceptional condition 
can be left entirely to the high-minded men who in their immov- 
able impartiality have the foree to be the leader of peace con- 
gresses in the midst of the tumult of war. For myself, I can not 
cease to like a people whose primitive grandeur has awakened the 
greatest hope in me, and I give them the credit of having the 
courage and the strength necessary to stop the runaway horse 
which Europe is in its madness. 

“T believe you, my dear and wonderful Gertrude Atherton, 
the most splendid brain, but I wish you a little of Old-World 
sentimentality.” 
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THE HOLIDAY FOR THEOLOGY 


tions, Europe is taking a holiday in one—theology. So 

to a lesser extent is America, says the editor of The 
Hibbert Journal (October). Publishers’ lists show an ‘‘enormous 
reduction”’ in the number of theological books issuing from the 
press, he declares, and one theological journal has had to suspend 
publication for lack of 


A® IF TO OFFSET the strenuousness of her other occupa- 


lations of many years—still occupies our shelves and still provides 
a source of borrowing and reference. But the old has always 
required the new to freshen it, and this being no longer forth- 
coming there is a certain stagnancy in the waters, and our bor- 
rowings are more reluctant in consequence. The age of German 
foot-notes is on the wane. And besides all this there is a deeper 
feeling, having its root in certain human instincts of which even 

theology occasionally 
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teen years, he tells us 
further, a continuous 
and ever-growing stream 
of articles on ‘theology, 
philosophy, and relig- 
ion” found its way from 
all quarters of the globe 
to The Hibbert Journal. 
Almost on the day the 
war broke out the 
stream, already ‘‘grown 
to the dimensions of a 
torrent,’’ showed a sud- 
den check. It soon be- 
came and has since re- 
mained ‘‘a mere trickle.” 
Other streams, he ad- 
mits, gushed forth; a 
“‘new theology”? began 
to form around the war 
itself, ‘‘but so different 4 
from the old, both in top- : : ir 
ics and method, and in 
the persons from whom 
it originated, as to sug- 
gest the conclusion that 
many of our former 
friends, the theologians 
of antebellum days, were 
taking or being forced 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF RUSSIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
Standing in Grodno in the present war-area and happily escaping destruction. 


as we may against illogi- 
cal prejudice, we must 
yet confess that the in- 
tellectual eminence of 
Germany in the field of 
theology is challenged, 
and to some. extent 
already discredited, by 
its association with the 
spectacle of present Ger- 
man conduct. True, the 
association of ideas does 
not work logically; but 
it works powerfully, and 
it can not be expected 
that with the vision of 
_the sinking Lusitania 
fresh in mind we can 
feel much confidence in 
the spiritual guidance 
of men who either jus- 
tified that massacre or 
abstained from  con- 
demning it. This, in- 
deed, does not apply to 
German theologians— 

. who are no long- 
er living to tell us 
what they think-of such 
erimes; but the influ- 
ence of German thought, 
as a whole, will of a 
surety be greatly im- 
paired if we are driven 
to the position that the 
only German thinkers 
whom it is safe to fol- 











to take, a holiday.””’ He 
brings together some of the reasons for this state of affairs: 


‘In the first place, we have the fact that the theological forces 
of Germany are for the moment immobilized. For well-nigh a 
century Germany has been the source, or the chief source, of the 
movements and ‘tendencies’ which have kept the theological 
mind of the world in a state of perpetual unrest. There is no 
denying the immense contributions which German thinkers have 
made to theological science in all its departments. But these 
eontributions have been so numerous, so disturbing, so various, 
so inconsistent among themselves, so short-lived in their popu- 
larity, and so rapidly displaced by their contraries, that to follow 
them was to dance attendance on a feather tossed by the wind. 
I am not in the least concerned to underestimate the debts which 
so many of us owe to individual German thinkers; but I do not 
hesitate to say that the net result on British theology of the 
paramount German influence has been to produce a degree of 
confusion and unrest which have done damage to a science which, 
more than any other, requires a calm atmosphere to produce its 
best results. Nor can there be a doubt that our habit of leaning 
on the German prop, and supporting our arguments by German 
foot-notes, have greatly restricted the range of our own origi- 
nality, and in some cases smothered it altogether. 

‘“* And now, all of a sudden, that prop has been knocked away 
from us. The German output of new theology has ceased, so 
far as we are concerned. The old supply indeed—the accumu- 


low are the dead ones.” 


The editor of The Hibbert Journal pictures for us the present 
world as one where the laws and formulas of the old will not 
apply. ‘A time in which men do not know what to make of 
human nature, nor of the world-order, is one in which theological 
speculation will be held up.”” Men can not make propositions 
about God until they are sure that these are in harmony with the 
propositions they have to make about themselves and about their 
environment. He is confronted with absurd and confounding 
contradictions: 


““One effect of the war has been (this, I think, may be said with 
confidence) to challenge many of our preexisting notions of 
human nature and to confuse greatly our vision of the world. 
We don’t quite know what to think, what to say, about either. 
Our anthropology is at sea in one direction; our cosmology in 


another. The war is the work of human nature; it originated 
in human nature, and is earried on by human nature. What com- 
ment, then, on human nature, what light on its ‘value,’ its 
position in the hierarchy of being, is offered by this, the latest, 
of human nature’s works? ‘By their fruit; ye shall know them.’ 

We hesitate in the answer. We look on the heroism and self- 
sacrifice which are being so variously displayed, and we feel that 
our former estimate of man was not nearly high enough. A 
moment later, however, we are imprest by the enormous stupid- 
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ity of the whole proceeding; we see the wild fury of the nations, 
the blood-lust, the cruelty; we hear the whole world roaring 
with lies, with execrations and the gnashing of teeth, and our 
impulse now is to place man at the very bottom of the animal 
creation—nay, outside the animal creation altogether, perhaps 
among the fiends. In like manner our vision of the world in 
which these things are happening oscillates between extremes. 
The heroism and the self-sacrifice are phenomena within the 
world-order, and the vision of these things brings moments of 
exaltation when we seem to be living in the home of the gods. 
But the world-order is implicated also on the other side of the 
picture, and, shifting the angle of vision so as to bring this into 
prominence, we can hardly resist the feeling that we are in hell 
already. Is the world good? Is the world bad? Hardly a 
day passes but we are ready to shout an affirmative answer to 
both questions. Meanwhile our speculations about God are 
held in abeyance; the time for them will not come until we have 
recovered our lost bearings in 
the actual world. Let us first 
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‘THE DANGEROUS AGE” 
a ie RELIGIOUS PERILS of middle-aged people have 


occurred simultaneously to two religious journals—in 

Chicago and Philadelphia. The Church has never quite 
known how to preach to middle-aged people, says the editor of 
The Biblical World (Chicago, September), and, for some reason, 
the case of middle age, which a Scandinavian writer made 
famous a few years back as the ‘‘dangerous age,’’ occupies also 
the attention of The Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia). Both 
point out that it is comparatively easy for the young man ‘“‘to 
be got over the slippery paths of the early years”; and the 
Church knows how to deal with him. Besides its ‘‘words of 
admonition for the young,’’ the Church has its ‘‘ visions of conso- 





know what kind of a world it 
is in which we are living, and 
whether our human nature has 
or has not the force to establish 
the thing it believes to be good.” 


The history of the last fifteen 
months, he declares, ‘‘ provides 
a sad comment on the moral 
achievement up to date.”” Thus: 


“Whether or no we have over- 
estimated the moral capacities of 
human nature, it seems certain 
that we have overestimated the 
actual degree of its moral prog- 
ress. We have been too prone 
to measure progress by the doc- 
trines which moralists were teach- 
ing, and have failed to ask our- 
selves how much of this teaching 
was being actually learned by the 
world at large. ‘Brotherhood,’ 
for example, has been inculeated 
everywhere, and this has lulled 
many of us into a belief that 
‘brotherhood’ was not far from 
being an accomplished fact. 
Events have shown us the extent 
of our error. In morals, as in 
other things, there is often a wide 
discrepancy between what is 
being taught and what is being 
learned; and the war has opened 
our eyes to this in the ease of 








FRENCH CHURCH RUINED BY FRENCH SHELLS. 


Coming in the way of the shell-fire after the German occupation, the French, to advance their lines, were 
obliged to add to the destruction wrought by the enemy in the invaded country. 








our humanitarian principles. 

Much, no doubt, may be said on the other side. The war has 
provided an astonishing revelation of man’s capacity to sacri- 
fice himself for an ideal. But what ideal? Had we been in 
earnest with the pursuit of moral -excellence, our ideal would 
have been one which would have rendered this war impossible. 
Consider only one among the multitudes of causes which pro- 
duced the present crisis—I mean the enormous amount of de- 
liberate lying which went on in certain places, high and low. 
Had not the liars done their deadly work the war would never 
have taken place; and even now would cease automatically if 
all the newspapers, orators, professors, statesmen, kaisers, and 
other users of language in Europe were to speak the truth con- 
sistently for a week on end. So brief an exercise of veracity 
is no extravagant demand to make of a group of civilized 
nations which for many centuries have been pursuing moral 
excellence, or at least evolving morally, under the guidance 
of Christian teachers, Greek philosophers, and Gothic meta- 
Physicians. ...... 

_ “Who, then, can doubt that if the pursuit of moral excellence 
isto turn out a success, man will have to do much better in 
the future than he has ever done in the past? There is no 
teason why he should not. ... It may be that the issue of 
events will be such that we shall be able to look back on this 
tragedy as the most splendid episode of history and a crown- 
ing evidence of the nobility of man. That will be good for 
the theology of moral excellence. But this is by no means 
sure, and can only happen if certain forces, not yet victorious, 
get the upper hand.” 





lation for the old.”” It has, moreover, ‘‘known how to deal with 
sick people and what to do with dead people; it has christened 
infants and married their parents’; but ‘‘the strong, the vig- 
orous, the middle-aged people alone seem somehow to have had 
their religious needs overlooked.”” The peril of his position is 
seen by Charles Allen Dinsmore, who points out in The Recorder 
that ‘‘the temptations of middle life are deadlier than those of 
early manhood”’; his perils are ‘‘of the spirit.’’ ‘‘They are less 
gross, but more reptilian and insidious.’”’ That is why ‘‘so 
many good men break down in the midst of the years.”” For— 


‘“‘These are the years of waning enthusiasm. Youth is gen- 
erous and ardent, ambitious of achievement. Young men are 
susceptible of moral appeal. By middle life one has learned 
how mighty is the pressure to bring one’s ideals down to the 
dead level of character. He finds that to follow his highest 
conceptions of duty and honor involves constant misunderstand- 
ing and sacrifice. The price he is paying for righteousness 
appals him, and he concludes to aim lower and be more com- 
fortable. Moreover, the years have revealed his limitations. It 
is a serious moment when a man realizes that he is only an 
atom. Then he confronts the temptation to give up lofty en- 
deavor and to look first after his own interests. It is a critical 


moment in the race of life when one loses his first wind. He is 
apt also to lose his enthusiasm and drop out of the running. 
But if he resolutely continues. he soon taps a fresh reservoir 
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of energy and presses on with vigor and joy. There is no more 
crucial period in life than the period when one’s early enthu- 
siasms are a spent force, and one is learning to fall back on the 
steady convictions of the spirit.” 


An enlargement of this point of view is seen in the article of 
The Biblical World, where is shown the man of middle age who 
‘‘wants to be respectable and righteous,” but is conscious that 
“if it came to a choice between the two he knows it would 
be hard to choose to be righteous”’: 


‘*But suppose the test is between respectability and unright- 
eousness. He feels that temptation far more keenly than when 
he was a young man. It is easier for a middle-aged man to go 
wrong than it is for a young man. The middle-aged man lives 
in the present, in the world of temptation. If he keeps his 
business position and his conventional status in society, if he 
does not come to a public break with the decencies of life, he 
can maintain respectability and unrighteousness even when his 
unrighteousness is not altogether hidden. Does he not need 
POUMEOET 5.6 6.s.0 % 

“The middle-aged Christian is tempted to look with ill-con- 
cealed apprehension at changes in the social order which for 
business reasons he would much prefer to have remain un- 
changed. He is ready to send money to Christianize the civil- 
ization of China, but feels that the institutions of his home 
land should be kept free from changes involved in Christian 
idealism. It is the business of the Church, he says, to stand 
for the ‘simple gospel’—a message which too often he does not 
recognize when once he hears it preached. For the middle-aged 
Christian is likely to prefer not the old but the middle-age 
gospel.” 

The article ends with a note of warning to the man of middle 
age and a hint of the difficulty he presents for the Chureh that 
accepts his services: 


“Tt is a sad situation when a good cause is unworkable until 
certain good people die.” 





CATHOLIC FEELING OVER CARRANZA 


ESPITE THE FACT that the Carranza Government, 
D now recognized by President Wilson, has given its 

pledge’ to ‘respect everybody’s life, property, and 
religious beliefs without other limitations than the preservation 
of public order and the observance of the institutions in accor- 
dance with the laws in force and the Constitution of the Republic,” 
the officials of the Wilson Administration are said to know that 
‘influential Catholic interests in this country do not regard this 
pledge as sufficient.””, The Catholic view as understood in 
Washington, so a dispatch to the New York Sun makes clear, 
is that ‘‘Carranza’s pledges leave it altogether to his own whim 
as to the degree of religious tolerance which he will extend.” 
Furthermore, the pledge, it is contended, ‘‘while holding out 
some promise of religious liberty to the individual, does not 
contain satisfactory assurances of Carranza’s future attitude 
toward religious orders in Mexico or toward the priests and 
nuns.” Catholics insist that more definite pledges are necessary 
before they can entertain hope for real tolerance, and they desire 
the State Department to obtain from Carranza ‘‘definite as- 
surances of the religious tolerance in Mexico such as exists in 
the United States.”” The dispatch proceeds: 


‘“The State Department has taken the stand that it can not 
demand any pledge from Carranza beyond the ones he has 
given. They say they can not insist on assurances from Car- 
ranza which go beyond the limitations imposed by the Mexican 
Constitution itself. They point to the following articles of the 
Constitution of 1857 as being applicable: 

*** Article 1. The State and Church are independent of each 
other. The Congress shall not enact laws establishing or pro- 
hibiting any religion. 

“* Article 5. The State can not permit effect to be given to any 
contract, pact, or agreement having for its object the restraint, 
the loss, or the irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of man, whether 
on account of work, of education, or of religious vows.’ 

“The law, therefore, does not recognize monastic orders and 
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can not permit their establishment, whatever be the denomina- 
tion or object for which they are sought to be established. 
Neither shall any contract be permitted in which a man stipu- 
lates for his own proscription or exile. 

“*Article 27. Religious corporations and _ institutions, of 
whatever character, denomination, duration, or object, and civil 
corporations which are under the direction or patronage or 
administration of the former or of the ministers of any sect shall 
have no legal capacity to acquire the ownership of or to ad- 
minister any other real estate than the buildings which are 
destined immediately and directly to the service or purpose of 
such corporations or institutions. Neither shall they acquire 
or administer funds secured by real estate.’ 

‘*The State Department seems to be inclined to the view that 
the Carranza pledges cover the ground inside the limitations im- 
posed by the Constitution, and that, tho far short of what would 
be desirable, they can not demand that Carranza go further.” 


Tho no formal representations have been made by Church 
authorities to the State Department, the Catholic expression of 
disapproval of Carranza’s recognition has been wide-spread. 
Cardinal Gibbons is quoted as saying that he does not think 
“this or the recognition of any of the other military leaders 
would bring the peace that we pray for every day.’’ The 
Catholic Review (Baltimore), in regretting the Government’s 
decision, says: 


‘It has been very clearly demonstrated that Carranza, from 
his career and character, is a man wholly unfit for the task of 
reestablishing justice, freedom, and stability in Mexico. Let 
us hope the public, for lack of sources of information possest 
by the President, has been ‘deceived in its appreciation of the 
Mexican general or bandit. We await the outcome with fore- 
boding and apprehension, yet not without hope for the best.” 


The Catholic News (New York) takes up the point formerly 
advanced by Carranza as the reason of his attitude to the 
Church: 


“Tt would seem that the American Catholic protests against 
Carranza and Mexican leaders of his type have been unavailing. 
Carranza has maintained that the priests in Mexico have meddled 
in polities, and he and his followers say this meddling has brought 
all their troubles on them. As a matter of fact, the Catholic 
Church has been tied hand and foot in Mexico by antireligious 
legislation for many years, and, even if they wanted to, the 
priests could not meddle in politics. No Mexican anticlerical 
has been so foolish as to claim that the nuns who conduct the 
schools and the charitable institutions have interfered in polities. 
And yet these unoffending nuns have had to endure unspeakable 
indignities at the hands of Carranza’s followers. The simple 
fact is that the bandits in power in Mexico to-day want to 
destroy the Catholic Church if they can because they know the 
Church will never countenance their lawlessness.” 


Bitter, too, is the invective of The Merning Star (New Orleans) 
against the President for his recognition of — 


‘‘the bandit, the cutthroat, the outlaw, the avowed persecutor 
of the Catholic Church, the robber and despoiler of her sanctu- 
aries, schools, convents, and hospitals, the murderer of priests, 
the leader of vandal hordes whose nameless outrages and in- 
dignities to pure, consecrated nuns and defenseless women and 
children show the vicious darkness of his soul: Venustiano 
Carranza, whose name must ever stand for all that is blackest 
and vilest and most degrading in the page; of Mexican history.” 


Its declared policy for the future is thus stated: 


‘*Mr. Wilson’s recognition of Carranza, the avowed enemy of 
the Catholic Church, is an insult to the Catholics of this country. 
It is a direct challenge to them, and we hope that not only 
Catholies, but every true lover of religious freedom, for which the 
glorious flag of our country stands, will give him such an open 
answer at the polls as will prove to him that no President of the 
United States can so flagrantly ignore the lawful and respectful 
request of 16,000,000 fellow citizens without paying the penalty. 

“This is the only way open to Catholics in which they can 
take up the gauntlet thrown down by the President.” 


The Pittsburg Observer, more tempered in its tone, declares: 


‘‘This recognition of Carranza is a victory for the sects that 
have openly as well as secretly been exerting their influence at 
Washington in his behalf for a long time; and it is a gross insult 
to the Catholic citizens of this Republic.” 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


THE COMMON ANCESTRY OF MAN 
AND THE HIGHER APES 


Keith, Arthur (M.D., LL.D.). The Antiquity of 
Man. 8vo, pp. xx-519. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 1915. $2.50 net. 

The author of this important volume, a 
physician by training, has avowedly ap- 
proached from the anatomical point of 
view the task of tracing the ascent of man. 
This involved an account of the diseover- 
ies, during the last half-century, of human 
remains which bear upon the antiquity of 
the human race. The author’s plan was to 
start with neolithie man, to whom one- 
seventh of the space is given; then to 
deal with later and earlier paleolithic traces 
and remains in both hemispheres, finishing 
with an extended discussion of the Pilt- 
down skull found in 1912. 

The sites and geological formations of the 
epochal finds are deseribed with clarity, 
and minuteness; the circumstances of the 
discovery and the bearing of the character 
of the remains upon the problem of human 
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descent are stated; and an attempt is 
made to solve the question of the relation 
of man to other primates, and of the 
geological age to which human origins 
belong. The result is a volume whieh in 
tomprehensiveness of survey and complete- 
hess of evidence is far in advance of any- 
thing we possest. 
The startling conclusions are about as 
follows: The common stem of man and 
monkey goes back to the Eocene period. 
In the early Oligocene period gibbons and 
‘amangs branched off from this stem, and 
later in the same geological times the 
branch which developed the orang, the 
thimpanzee, and the gorilla. The human 
‘tem in the Miocene period gave off as a 
‘parate genus the Pithecanthropus of 
Java; in the Pliocene, Heidelberg-Neander- 
thal man and EKoanthropus as two distinet 
Setera, later to become extinet; leaving 
‘single bough from which the modern 
Afriean, Australian, Mongolian. and Euro- 
Pan races have sprung. The buman race 
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Faulty Alignment— 
Excessive Repairs— 
“*Trading-Out”’— 


SERS of the Royal have constantly wondered 

how it could so continuously hold its align- 

ment—how it could aAways turn out beautitul, 
clean, clear-cut straight lines of writing— 


They have wondered why the Royal seldom requires repairs of 
any kind— 


The phantom picture above tells the story. It shows how the 
Royal ends the greatest evil of typewriter service—dst alignment. 


Look at the picture. You see there are wo individual bearings in 
the Royal. One bearing replaces many. The semi-circular rod 
which you see pushing the old one out of place isthe pivot bar 
bearing, which takes all the play of the type bars. See the new one 
going into position, renewing the alignment, after years of use. 


The two straight rods are the front link and key lever bearings. 
See how simple and how quick is their replacement. 


Naturally, this very feature is one of the reasons why the Royal 

also ends the two evils of the typewriter business—excessive repairs 
eé . 

and © trading-out.’” 


And the mechanical excellence which does all this also enables 
your operators to do more work and better work with less effort 
on the Royal. 


Get all the facts. Know the Royal. Let one of our representatives demon- 
strate the features shown in the picture above, as well as the other superiori- 
ties of the Royal. Let the Royal itself prove itself to you under your own 
working conditions. Telephone or write any branch or agency today. 

Write for ‘Facts About the ‘Trade-Out’”—a little book which does 

not mince words in telling the story of the typewriter. Every 


typewriter owner or user should have it. We want to place a copy 
in your hands. A postal will bring it to you free. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


308 Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Safe 


nose and 


cessive perspiration. 
keeps you warm. 

soft cotton is next the skin. 
underwear. 


Duofold doesn’t shrink. 





Soft Cotton 
— absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ing 

Air Space 
—dres; ventilates; pre- 
vents chill. 
Warm Wool 


—retains the heat of 
the body. 





that protects you 


against winter colds—against get- 
ting overheated and then chilled 
—against exposure that leads to 


monia, and doctor’s bills. 


Duofold 


is that safe underwear. 
natural heat of the body under all condi- 
tions, indoors and outdoors. 

Duofold is two fabrics—cotton and wool—knitted 
together with air-space between. 
The air-space dries it. 


You have warm wool to keep in the natural heat of the 
body—but no uncomfortable ‘‘woolly’’ feeling, because fine 


Duofold is about half the weight of average. winter 
It gives all the advantages of cotton and wool 
with none of their disadvantages. 


Made in Union and Two-Piece Suits for Men, 


Underwear 


throat trouble, pneu- 


It maintains the 


The cotton absorbs ex- 
And the wool 


and Children. 


Write us for free sample of 
the fabric, and our ““Comfort and 
Health Underwear” Booklet which 
tells about preventing unnecessary 
colds. 


Duofold Health UnderwearCo. 
55 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 


Women 

















Just Published 


The Health-Care of 
the Growing Child 


A help-book for mothers, by Louis Fischer, M.D., 
the well-known specialist in children’s diseases 
and a famous writer on all that pertains to the 
care and well-being of the little ones. 


Informs the mother regarding the thousand and 
one details of ventilation, bathing, clothing, and 
personal hygiene that mean so much to the 


. growing child; describes common ailments and |. 


their treatment, tells what to do till the doctor 
comes, etc. 


Every mother owes it to herself and the health 
and happiness of her child to own and study this 
wonderfully helpful new book. 72mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated. $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Wurlitzer Collection 
of old Violins 


Write for art catalog 
showing a remarkable collec- 
tion of old violins, violas and vi- 
oloncellos; many of great artis- 
tic and historical value, from the 
foremost masters of Europe: 
Stradivarius, Guadagnini, 
Montagnana, Balestrieri, 
Gagliano, Ruggieri, Lupot, 
Landolfi poe many other 
old masters whose work 
may never be duplicated. 





Our foreign representatives 
have been particularly fortunate in 
securing many of these rare old instruments at 
prices considerably under value and you may pur- 

ase now at a substantial saving upon terms that 
will be made convenient. 


Write for Art Catalog 


Send your name and address for accurate 
descriptions and handsome illustrations. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


as such is carried back to Miocene times, 
and the type of modern man to Pliocene! 

Thus are stated provisionally the bear. 
ings of remains now known as determined 
by geological and anatomical data in hand. 
Two considerations necessarily involye 
suspension of final judgment: (1) the 
fragmentary character of some of the 
remains; (2) the fact that of the critica] 
specimens so few are known, resulting in 
the query—are these exceptional or charae- 
teristic? 


NAPOLEON AT ELBA AND AT 
ST. HELENA 


Young, Norwood. Napoleon in Exile: Elba, 
From the Entry of the Allies into Paris on March 31, 
1814, to the Return of Napoleon from Elba and His 
Landing at Golfe Jouan on March 1, 1815. Witha 
chapter on the Iconography by A. M. Broadley, 
Author of “ Napoleon in Caricature,” ete. With 51 
illustrations from Mr. Broadley’s Collection. Large 
octavo, Pp. 336. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Company. 

Young, Norwood. Napoleon in Exile: St. Helena 
(1815-1821). With two colored frontispieces and 
100 illustrations mainly from the Collection of A. M. 
Broadley. Two volumes. Large octavo. Pp. 347-368, 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company. $7 net. 

After Napoleon was lodged on the little 
island of Elba, his name continued to 
haunt Europe. It was said that if his 
eocked hat had been washed up on shore, 
all Europe would have flown to arms.. It 
is now a hundred years since the imperial 
glory of France incarnate in Napoleon 
went headlong into an abyss at Waterloo. 
‘‘On the 18th of June, 1815,” says Hugo, 
‘‘Robespierre on horseback was thrown.” 

After Waterloo a species of eclipse settled 
down over the Napoleonic épopée. Fora 
considerable time little was published 
about him. But history, since grown avid 
of every detail in the life of her most re 
markable phenomenon, has insisted upon 
lifting every veil. To-day the Man of 
Destiny stands revealed not as his wor 
shipers desired, or in the pose he himself 
had so carefully chosen, but exactly as he 
was—in the nude. The three volumes 
before us form a notable contribution to 
this literature. Mr. Young’s volumes con- 
tain new material. This applies both to 
text and illustrations. 

The Elban episode, as the author remarks 
in his preface, has not received the atten- 
tion from historians that it deserves. It 
reveals to us Napoleon ‘‘ unencumbered by 
the weight of the empire and not yet given 
up to the pose for posterity.” It largely 
explains St. Helena and throws new light 
on the character of Napoleon. Madame 
Mére, Marie Louise, Pauline Bonaparte, 
Madame Walewski, the Emperor’s mistress, 
frequently appear on the scene. The 
mother of Napoleon appears in a fine light. 
She was cast in heroic mold. Her plea to 
the sovereigns for justice for the dethroned 
emperor, her son, as here portrayed, 
presents one of the finest episodes in the 
whole epic period. There is a full account 
of Napoleon’s doings at Elba. The author 
had exceptional opportunities to investi- 
gate this phase of Napoleon’s career. He 
was accorded free use of unpublished Elba 
material, including a large number of 
letters signed or initialed by Napoleon a 
collected by the late Earl of Crawford. It 
is curious to note how the fatal magi 
in the personality of Napoleon overmasters 
the author in spite of himself. Mr. Young 
writes: 


‘‘No man in modern times has acquired 
a reputation for transcendent uncol 
querability like that of Napoleon. T 
feeling was wide-spread that he had 











So. Wabash Ave. East Fourth Street 
Chicago, i.” Dept. 2377 Cincinnati. O. 
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disaster, however portentous, and that 


many of the events which seemed to be 
defeats were prearranged for his own pur- 
pose by the immaculate hero himself, as 
steps toward a still greater triumph over 


his enemies. A grenadier, on hearing a 
report of his death at St. Helena, in 1821, 
expostulated: ‘Dead? He? It is evident 
that you do not know him.’ 


“The inextinguishable prestige of Na- 


poleon was the great dominating force by 
hich Europe had been cowed ever since 
the battle of Marengo. It remained 
throughout the Elba residence the standing 
menace which could not be ignored; it 
governed every incident of the six years at 


st. Helena; it brought about the apotheosis 


of 1840; it created the Second Empire.” 





Mr. Young’s two volumes dealing with 
the detention at St. Helena”supplement the 
youme on Elba. They contain valuable 
matter. The latest historian of St. Helena 
takes issue with the well-known accounts 
of O'Meara, Las Cases, Autommarchi, and 
Montholon, which, he says, are ‘tainted 
with deliberate misrepresentation and false- 
hood.”’ A notable feature of the work is its 
complete rehabilitation of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who for nearly a century had to bear the 
weight of almost universal execration for 
his supposed persecution of Napoleon. 


A GERMAN’S UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE CASE OF BELGIUM 


Fuehr, Alexander, The Neutrality of Belgium. 
A Study of the Belgian Case under its aspects in Polit:- 
cal History and International Law. 12mo, pp. 248. 
New York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. {1.50 net. 





When the war began, Dr. Fuehr was 
living in the Far East, in German Govern- 
ment service, and after some weeks came 
to the United States, in order to reach 
Germany, only to find himself ‘‘ marooned”’ 
in New York, where he has written this 
book and still resides. He has aimed in his 
book to make a complete statement of 
Germany’s case as to Belgium, including a 
defense of her course in invading the 
country. The first half of the work deals 
with the political history of Belgium, and 
especially with its history since the at- 
tempts made from 1830 to 1839 to neutral- 
ize it and to separate it from Holland. The 
latter half treats of the legal side of the 
neutralization treaties and various acts 
that may have since altered the status of 
Belgium under those treaties. The docu- 
ments in the ease are freely quoted in the 
text, or reproduced in the Appendix. 
The reader, therefore, has before him data 
necessary in forming a judgment. Numer- 
ous foot-notes, referring to original sources, 
enable any one to verify quotations or 
citations. 

Dr. Fuehr makes three principal points: 
first, that Belgium was not neutral terri- 
tory when the German Army invaded it; 
secondly, that, according to the law of 
nations, the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality had been void for many years 
and had been so considered by Great 
Britain before the war began; thirdly, that 
even if the treaty of guaranty had still 
been in force, international law fully per- 
mitted Germany to invade Belgium in such 
particular circumstances as those which 
tose in the summer of 1914. 

The work should have its influence on 
judgments passed in this country. It may 
he easy to see and say that weak points in 
the German claims have been lightly passed 
over here and there. It must be confest, 
however, that the strong points have been 
emphasized, and presented with surprizing 
tare. Events following the invasion of 
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The Way to Better Light 


cod 


NATIONAL MAZDA 















Make home look better and brighter. Make it more 
cheerful and enjoyable. It will cost no more to use 
National Mazda lamps, that look like this @), instead 
of old wasteful carbon lamps that look like this 8). 


You can triple your light at the same expense. 


Turn on better lamps tonight—every night—but be sure they 
are National Mazdas, the rugged, low priced, high quality lamps 
that come in this Blue Convenience Carton—the way to better 
light and happier homes. 















Several sizes for homes are now 27 cenis each—one-sixth of the 
price a few years ago—more efficient than ever. 


Buy the Blue Convenience Carton of five lamps. Many sizes. 
.ncrease light. Decrease current cost per candle-power. Buy 
now—from Electrical Stores, Lighting Companies, or wherever 
you see this Blue Carton in the windows. Be sure you get National 
Mazdas. Keep extra lamps on hand. 






















NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 
of General Electric Company 


81 Nela Park Cleveland 















Any of the labels below is a guaranty of National Quality 
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When It’s Up to the Brakes 


Thousands of times in the life of a car—quick work with the brakes! 


They must check the momentum of a ton or more of dead weight, 
and do it in less than the length of the car. 


But—contrary to what many a man thinks—you do not want brakes 
that will lock the rear wheels with a vicious jerk and bring your car toa 
stop instantly. It is easier for any manufacturer to build such brakes; 


but they would be impracticable. 


A motor car, of any size or weight, moving at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, cannot be instantly brought to 
a dead stop without racking the entire mechanism as 
well as throwing the passengers from their seats. 


It is much more difficult to build brakes like those 
which are integral parts of Timken-Detroit Rear Axles 
—brakes that stop the car within its own length without 
a jar or jolt to cause you discomfort and shorten the life 
of your car. And don’t forget that good brakes must 
check the backward movement of your car as effectually 
as they stop its forward rush. 


There is another great essential that is designed and 
built into Timken Brakes. They have sufficient diam- 
eter, sufficient braking surface, to do the job right, not 
only at the start but as long as the car remains in service. 


A brake that is too small or improperly designed may 
stop the car today— what will it do in the emergency 
six months from now? 


Timken Brakes are built with a factor of safety to fit 
the particular car for which any given Timken Rear 
Axle is designed. 


No part of a Timken-Detroit Rear Axle is more care- 
fully made and tested than the brakes. The brake bands 
are so adjusted that when power is applied they take hold 
with a wrapping up action; even the brake lining is 
ground to an accuracy of a thousandth part of an inch 
after its quality has been tested to demolition by friction 
—fire—water and oil. There are no high and low spots 
to cause looseness and loss of gripping power. 


The designing, construction and testing of the brakes 
is essentially a problem for expert axle-building specialists. 


Good brakes are only one of many necessities in a 
good axle. The greatest of all is good bearings. Axles 
and bearings are the very foundation of the motor car 
and every car owner should read what is said about them 
in the Timken Primers No. C-7, ‘“On the Anatomy 
of Automobile Axles,’’ and No. C-8, ‘On the Care 
and Character of Bearings.’’ 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. RF 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 
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Belgium are not considered. What kind 
of warfare was waged by Belgians or Ger- 
mans is not the question, so far as this 
pook is concerned. Its author confines 
himself strictly to historical and legal 
matters of record prior to the invasion. 

Being a German, of Germany, and 
writing in English, Dr. Fuehr makes no 
pretense to style. He does not resort to 
rhetoric on any page. None of the clever 
literary arts of the historian are employed 
by him to stimulate’ interest. He is 
direct in statement, straightforward, se- 
riously logical from beginning to end. He 
depends entirely on the importance of his 
subject and the information which he con- 
yeys. He is a special pleader, of course, 
not an impartial writer of history; and he 
makes no admissions that count against his 
eause. Yet he gives one the impression, 
all through, that he believes the frigid 
truth ample to sustain his case without any 
overstatements. His own confidence in 
what he declares is manifest in such a 
degree as to carry weight with his reader. 

His conclusions may sometimes precede 
the evidence. The military conference 
between Ducarne and Bernardiston can 
be cited as anexample. This conference, 
with reference to joint military operations 
between England and Belgium, is referred 
to as ‘‘a detailed, secret plan for concerted 
action of the Belgian and British forces 
in a certain contingency.”” But this ‘‘con- 
tingenecy,’’ as elsewhere appears, and as is 
now widely admitted, was a prior viola- 
tion of Belgium’s neutrality by Germany. 
While this fact is brought out in the text of 
the ‘‘conversations,”’ and is not concealed 
from the reader, it is passed over in the 
argument. Gladstone, also, is quoted as 
having spoken of ‘‘the complicated ques- 
tion of the nature of the obligations 
of that treaty’’—meaning the original 
treaty which neutralized Belgium; and 
Dr. Fuehr comments on this remark of 
Gladstone as follows: ‘‘These words show 
very plainly that, as far back as 1870, the 
British Government did by no means con- 
sider the obligations on the guarantors of 
the quintuple treaty as so self-evident and 
beyond doubt that one might be allowed 
to style them ‘sacred,’ but, on the con- 
trary, of a rather ‘complicated nature.’”’ 
This assumption that because a treaty 
is ‘“‘ecomplicated’”’ it can not therefore 
be called ‘‘sacred’’ is hardly convincing. 
Other instances of apparent overstatement 
could be cited. 

One vital point made in the ease for 
Germany is that French soldiers had begun 
operations on Belgian soil before the 
German invasion. The author gives, in 
the Appendix, three important affidavits 
from: French soldiers who were taken pris- 
oners by the Germans. These affidavits 
give detailed accounts of French opera- 
tions in Belgium on August 2, in the region 
of Bouillon. The names of the soldiers are 
given, but we are not told when, or 
where, or before whom the depositions were 
made. The evidence, on its face, is of the 
frst importance, but with such omissions 
of fact it could not be admitted as evidence 
in an American court. It ought to have 
been easy to supply these omissions. 
Another crucial point in the case is the 
daim that the annexation of the Kongo 
Free State by Belgium was “generally 
tegarded’’ as annulling Belgium’s neutral- 
ation. In support of this claim, two 
French writers on international law are 
quoted in a foot-note. Other “expert 
opinions”’ are referred to, but not definitely 
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cited. The point is an important one in 
Dr. Fuehr’s argument. The force:of the 
argument on this point would have been 
greater had any one of the Powers that 
signed the quintuple treaty—one of whom 
was Prussia—made official protest against 
Belgium’s annexation of the Kongo. Unless 
this was the case, the protests of individuals 
made now or then do not seem sufficient 
to carry the argument to a convincing con- 
clusion. On the whole, the work is an 
important one in this controversy, and is 
certainly interesting. As already stated, 
it sets forth, in many details, the German 
understanding of the Belgian case, and that 
is something the public had not had before 


—at least not in so specific and forcible 
a@ way. 


OUR WEALTH AND INCOME 


King, Willford Isbell. The Wealth and Income 
of the People of the United States. Illustrated 
with tables and diagrams. Pp. xxi-278. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Dedicated to Richard T. Ely, the dis- 
tinguished sociologist and economist, this 
volume takes its place among an interest- 
ing series which its publishers have been 
bringing out with a view to populari- 
zing economic studies. Economics in our 
time is no longer the dry subject that it 
was in past epochs. The unexampled 
progress which we have made, progress 
which is one of the wonders of the world, 
has invested it with fascination for the 
student of political and sociological con- 
ditions. Dr. Ferrero, the eminent Italian 
historian, found the theme worthy of a 
separate study, and has given us some 
startling vistas in his ‘‘Ancient Rome and 
Modern America.” Mr. King’s study, 
while less imaginative than that of the 
Italian writer, is as interesting in another 
way, and will be found immensely useful 
to the practical student. 

The author has written an interesting 
chapter on the present status of the labor- 
ing class. In his view, the height of wages 
in purchasing power is the fundamental 
determinant of economic well-being: 


‘‘The period of 1850-1900 saw that come 
to pass in the United States which the En- 
glish economists of the earlier nineteenth 
century deemed impossible—the improve- 
ment of the workingman’s eeonomic wel- 
fare to the extent that he was lifted out of 
the conditions formerly thought insepar- 
able from a working life. He tasted the 
cup of learning; he experienced the joys of 
leisure and entertainment. . . . Larger in- 
come and more learning naturally brought 
more power and secured more respect.” 


In the epoch referred to, Mr. King finds 
the golden age of American labor. Never 
before in the history of mankind had 
human toil been so richly rewarded. He 
draws a striking picture of the American 
proletariat at the close of the nineteenth 
eentury, and institutes a picturesque 
eomparison with Rome, in which the in- 
vading hordes of immigrant labor from 
southern and central Europe assume the 
réle of the Goths. At the dawn of ‘the 
twentieth century the spoilers are seen by 
the author ‘‘ gazing longingly from east and 
west at the riches wrested by American 
brawn and brains from Nature.” Into 
the Atlantic ports, unresisted and almost 
unheeded, this invading army comes in 
undiminished numbers. It is a peaceful 
army and is composed of millions of “‘ hard- 
working soldiers of industry.”’ Of this 


industrial invasion the author gives us the 


































































the Truth 


Because it’s built on the tried and 
proven Centrifugal principle— the 
only principle that gives unvary- 
ingly accurate readings under all 
conditions. 


JSolns-Manville 


SPEEDOMETER 
For Ford Cars 


Heat and cold, climatic changes and 
electrical influences —factors which affect 
e accuracy of other speedometers— 
cannot affect the natural law of centri- 
fugal force. 
When buying a speedometer for your 
new Ford, remember that it costs you no 
more to own an accurate Johns-Manville 
instrument than one of less dependable 
performance. 


Ford model, 
complete with 
all fittings, 
Canadian 


Price, $15 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Desigus and Estimates Furnished .. 
Jno. he ag anced Inc. Bronze Foundry © 

538 West 27th Stre New York 
Write for our “liustrated booklet, Free. 








|WADSWORTH-ALL SEASON. 








Warm and sug in winter. Cool and comfortable in 
summer. Fits flush to body of car—no overhang. 
Positively no rattle or squeak. Finished of same 
material as used in upholstering car. Glass doors 
and panels easily removed if desired and set of curtains 
used in their place. Get full details from your dealer, 
or write us forillustrated catalog. In ordering specify 
whether for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO.,1285JeGerson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Preference is an expression of taste: choice is a proof 


of judgment. 


Preference in a motor car takes into account the social 


and luxury value of the vehicle; choice looks deeper 


and asks for performance and mechanical perfection. 


Society has expressed a prefer- 
ence for Scripps-Booth cars by 
its purchases during the 1915 
season, by far the greater part 
of Scripps-Booth output going 
to those used to the highest 
priced motor car constructions. 


The Scripps-Booth has been 
the choice of this clientele as 
well, for all individual driving 
and roadster use; preferred for 
its beauty and light weight 
handiness and luxury of com- 


Roadster $775 - 





fort, but chosen for its speed, 
acceleration and freedom from 
the usual motoring troubles. 


Should you investigate you 
may find this wonderful car 
your choice as companion to 
your limousine or other garage 
occupants. The reasons are 
worth your effort in investi- 
gating. 


Scripps-Booth is a necessity in 
the well selected garage. 


- Coupe $1450 


SOP en” 





a =~. story and analysis of Ses aed 
great opera, Hawets, Small :2mo, cloth, 
wes, 40c. Wiican titase Series.) Funk & W 
pany, Pubs., New York. 





“ 

How to Remember and Never Forget” 
It will show you how you may banish even 
the slightest tendency toward 
ness and miserable mind wa x 
through Loisette’s Memory System— 

Practical, Scientific 
Mental Discipline 
in popular form, Fits every type of 
mind, from the business manager to 
the clerk—from the ripe scholar to the 
young student. Acquire now the habits 
of attention, concentration and 
sound reasoning. Send a postal 
for free booklet “How-to Re- 
member and Never 
Forget.” 



























this—will catch sparrows for you. Now is a 





Price, $6, wt 0. b. Chicago. 


jeighbors 
A set of beautiful books about birds, written by author- 
ities, illustrated in color, John Burroughs says: 
‘Astonishingly good." 
Free folder showing birds in na‘ Semone. Write for this ’ ous 
and for beautiful book telling how to win birds—both free. 


730 joah B. Bolen ‘Avenue vs Minois Andubon Society 


Ss eX BIRD BATA 





Sis, & 


DODSON 


Feeding Shelters and Bird Houses Save 
Birds and Win Birds to Live Near You. 
Put out bird shelters now. Many 
birds stay north all winter; you can at- 
tractthem. Give shelter, food and water 
—save the birds—by getting the gen- 
uine Dodson Shelters and Houses. 


vo 


Sparrows Now 
The Dodson Sparrow Trap—no other trap like 
good time to remove this enemy of native birds. 


Mr. Dodson is a Director of 
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views of an expert, and his opinions are 
interesting and original. 

Other subjects treated involve the 
question why some of the population are 
very rich and others very poor, and 
whether, if wealth and income were more 
equally distributed, every one could live 
in luxury; whether we are coming more 
and more under the domination of private 
corporations, and whether the condition 
of the working-class is becoming better or 
worse as time goes on, are among the 
questions discust. 


EGYPT SINCE 1863 


De Kusel, Baron (Bey). An Englishman’s 
Recollections of Egypt, 1863 to 1867. With an 
Epilog Dealing with the Present Time. Thirty-two 
illustrations and a map. Octavo, pp. xiv-352. New 
York: John Lane Company. $3 net. 

The baleful glamour of the world-con- 
flict has already fallen over Egypt, and the 
ever-changing destiny of the most ancient 
of nations may yet be changed anew. The 
ambitious designs of the far-reaching Kaiser 
are known to touch Egypt. The plum has 
ripened under the sun of English enterprise, 
and, perhaps, the Pyramids which have seen 
sO many incongruous sights may yet look 
down upon Prussian helmets as they once 
did upon the legions of Napoleon. 

This volume gives, perhaps, the most 
authoritative account of recent events in 
Egypt that has appeared. Baron de Kusel, 
one of England’s typical proconsuls, has 
been closely connected with Egypt for 
twenty-five years, having been in charge of 
the Egyptian Customs during the stirring 
times of the revolt of Arabi Pasha, and 
also having taken an important part in the 
events of 1882. He opens his story witha 
personal account of his early experiences. 
It reveals him as one of those Englishmen 
of the adventurous type who are largely 
responsible for the far-flung boundaries of 
the British Empire. He wanted to be a 
sailor at first, but destiny had something 
even better than that in store for him. 
His taste for adventure and his imaginative 
nature were more than satisfied by what he 
saw in Egypt. His account of his experi- 
ences has more than the usual interest be- 
eause of the intelligent and practical way 
in which they are presented. By far the 
most interesting portion is that which deals 
with the revolution organized by Arabi 
Pasha. The account puts the event in a 
new light. By way of giving some idea of 
the international attitude toward England 
in this crisis, Baron de Kusel states that 
Italy was the only Power that looked with 
any favor upon Great Britain’s Egyptian 
policy. Germany and Austria were omi- 
nously silent. Russia ‘“‘ was growling,” and 

France was evidently not pleased at all 

with the situation. The author’s narra- 

tive shows conclusively that Arabi Pasha’s 
revolt had the effect of placing England’s 
colonial interests in serious jeopardy. The 
author took personal part in the exciting 
events. ‘‘Through different channels,” he 
writes, ‘‘I received information of an ex- 
treme uneasiness among the Mohammedans 
in more places than Egypt, and I believe 
with very little persuasion they would have 
proclaimed a holy war.” It becomes ap- 
parent from these pages that England, in 
1882, was facing a crisis the importance of 
which was not realized at the time. The 
author speaks of the whole campaign in 
rather disparaging strain and with a mod- 
esty and lack of all boastfulness that seem 
quite startling. Baron de Kusel’s manu- 
script was completed before the outbreak of 
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the war; but the events therein described 
are at times brought into such close rela- 
tion with the great conflict which was then 
in preparation, that the author has been in- 
duced to add an epilog. This adds not 
a little to the historical interest of the vol- 
ume. We have an expert’s views on the 
sensational events which led up to the 
present change of régime in Egypt. Baron 
de Kusel regards with favor Great Brit- 
ain’s recent decision to proclaim a British 
protectorate over Egypt. Prince Hussein 
Kamel Pasha, whom England has installed 
as the first Sultan of Egypt, is pronounced 
‘“‘a, very experienced and intelligent prince”’ 
who has always supported British influence, 
and is beloved by the people. He is an 
expert in agriculture, has paid great atten- 
tion to assisting and ameliorating the con- 
dition of the fellaheen, and is by them called 
“Abou Fellah’’ (Father of the Peasant). 


ANATOLE FRANCE, H. G. WELLS, AND 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


Writers of the Day. Home University Library. 
Anatole France, by W. L. George; H. G. Wells, by 
J. D. Beresford; Arnold Bennett, by J. Harvey 
Darton. New York: ,Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents net. 


Anatole France is presented to us 
through the critical estimate of a fellow 
craftsman of a younger generation, who, 
after familiarizing himself with the life 
and works of the “pacifist,” tries to make 
his reader comprehend by giving him 
every view-point. Anatole France, born 
in 1844, grew up in his father’s book-shop, 
and, after several desultory tasks, became 
among the greatest of satirists, with no 
rivals, upholding the tradition of Voltaire, 
Defoe, and Swift. As a reviewer he is 
kindly sympathetic with the young, but 
brutally frank when displeased. Tho an 
agnostic, he was much interested in 
religion. His style is singularly pure, his 
pictures delicate. ‘‘It is not easy to under- 
stand Anatole France, because he is neither 
good nor evil. . . . Thank him for having 
brought into the dusty old lumber-room 
of stale ideas the breath of the new; for 
having been gay when the creeds bade us 
be sad... . One can offer him the su- 
preme tribute of loving him without 
understanding.’’ A complete bibliography 
is published. 

In the sketch of Mr. Wells, feareful 
consideration is given to his books, their 
motives, treatment, and meaning, and 
the bibliography will be helpful to the 
literary student. Mr. Beresford designates 
his subject as a man of “normal sight,” 
normal just in so far as his gift of vision 
was undisturbed by the precepts and 
dogmas of his parents, teachers, and early 
companions. He feels no hesitation in 
saying that Wells is ‘‘a great writer.’ 
Others have fecundity, mastery of lan- 
guage, a comprehension of character, but 
“he alone has used his perfected art for a 
definite end.”” A man with an intense de- 
sire to understand life, he has given to the 
novel a new criticism and, to a certain 
degree, anew form. His chief achievement 
is that ‘‘he has set up the ideal of a finer 
civilization, of a more generous life than 
that in which we live; an ideal that, if it 
is still too high for us of this generation, 
will be appreciated and followed by the 
people of the future.” 

Arnold Bennett was a product of ‘‘Five 
Towns.” Born in 1867, he became in 
turn solicitor, journalist, an omniscient re- 
viewer, and a literary artist. He is ‘‘a Five 
Townsman—keen, interested, exceedingly 

































































Westinghouse 


high mileage per gallon. 





The Auto Electric Equipment Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Chas. W. Bopp, Oelwein, Ia. 

The Equipment Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Motor Car Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Motor Parts Co., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Springfield 

ass. 

Ozburn Automobile Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., A ta, G 

Pittsburgh Auto oe en Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Electric Starting—Lighting—Ignition 


AKE the advice of Henry Ford and “keep off 

the junk.” You have a good car and should in- 
stall only high grade devices, made by a Company of 
known reputation and high standards. 

The Westinghouse Systems are built for many of the 
highest priced cars in the country. The principle in the 
Westinghouse Ford Systems is the same. 

Built to last for years. Can be changed to your new Ford 
when you get it. No change required in engine. Silent chain 
drive to crankshaft. Battery, wiring, and all parts included. 

Synchronizes perfectly with the engine and maintains your 


Installations made complete at Westinghouse Ford Service 
Stations and Agents listed herewith. Fill in the coupon and 
mail to any of these Stations or Agencies. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Automobile Equipment Department 
Shadyside Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


for Canada: Canadian Westingh 
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Ford Systems 


Powell Supply Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Reinhard Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Severin Tire and Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Shaffer Auto Supply Co., Denver, Col. 
Shuler Rubber Co., New Orleans, La. 
Tel Electric Co., Houston, Tex. 


Westinghouse Sales Service Stations, 
Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, 
Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., New York, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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I am interested to get Booklet and learn priceson Westinghouse 
Electric Starting-Lighting and Starting-Lighting-Ignition 
Systems for my Ford Car. Mail to 


Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires” 


For over three years European motorists have been 
coins from 10,009 to 15,000 miles out of their tires 
*half-soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 
es eight months over 20,000 American motorists 
have followed their example and are saving 
to $200 a year in tire expense. 
withoutacent 
We Ship on Approval 3n*sr 
pay express and let you be the judge. reads 
double the life of your tires and are sold under a 
signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture. 
Applied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 


; offered to motoristsin 
Special Discount strstr as 
shipment direct from factory. A postal will get 
full information end sample within a week, State 
size of tires. Don't walt—write 


today. 
COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER COMPANY 
1127 A Tread br, I as 


ar} ie 
ip Woolwort! worth Bidg., fiew 





DontWorryAbout 
YourRadiator’ 


Nomore bursted radiators = 
or jackets. No hard start- = 
ing: ~“_g~ fingers while 











vce See repairs. a 
It s me warm in your ff 
garage when you have the pg 


AUreHoT 


“It keeps a temperature of 50 to 79. degrees in 
your garage even in zero weather. Costs little, 
runs cheaply. No air from garage Toonlerege 
get — urner, so all d: 











THE KANNEF “RG ROOFING & CEILING CO. 
131" Robin Ct. Canton, 0. 
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Keo upet Op 


will convert your Ford Roadster 
into a real Coupe’ for 


Only $80.00 


It is strictly high grade, made of glass, 
wood and metal, painted and upholstered. 
All windows are noiseless, and are auto- 
matically adjustable to any opening de- 
sired, as shown in the picture. We also 
make a 5-passenger Coupe’ body for 
$150. Send for descriptive circular. 


Heinzelman Bros. Carriage Co. 
Established 1857 Belleville, Ill. 











“93” HAIR TONIC ae 


50 cents 


Keeps the hair healthy, strong and abun- 
dant. Refreshes cleanses — invigorates 
the scalp. Promotes hair growth. 


A : 
Sold and Guaranteed by The Rexald Store in every town and city 


United Drug Co. 


CHICAGO ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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shrewd, very practical and efficient, limited 
in certain directions, rather coarse-fibered 
in others.’”’ The critic spends many pages 
pointing out Arnold Bennett’s weaknesses: 
‘‘Neither he nor the state of society which 
he represents is like anythimg else in 
English history.’ In the Five Towns novel 
there is no ideal. There is no criticism. 
There is no tradition or philosophy of 
society. There is nothing but life as the 
people described live it and see it and feel it. 
“Tf all his novels were on the same plane 
as ‘Old Wives’ Tales,’’? Arnold Bennett 
‘“‘would have recreated English fiction.’ 
Altho he has the little weaknesses of his 
individual virtues, it can be said with con- 
fidence that at the age of forty-seven he is 
capable of surpassing, in almost an, direc- 
tion, all except his very best work yet done. 


HUSS AFTER FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 

Schaff, D. S. (D.D.). John Huss—His Life, 
Teachings, and Death—After Five Hundred 
Years. Large 8vo, pp. xv-349. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Protestant Christianity has been cele- 
brating the five-hundredth anniversary of 
John Huss’s martyrdom. The opportune- 
ness of this volume is therefore at once 
evident. Few lives of the great Bohemian 
are accessible in English, and most that are 
so accessible are either translations or are 
quite antiquated. An account by a modern 
historian well equipped for his task was 
consequently a desideratum. Dr. Schaff 
has especial qualifications. His contribu- 
tion of two volumes, covering this period, 
to his father’s ‘“‘History of the Christian 
Church,”’ included a survey of the material 
on Huss; his recent translation of Huss’s 
work on “‘The Church” gave him a new 
grip on the subject; and special studies 
show their effect in an account that is 
eminently satisfactory. Without disparag- 
ing the work of Count Liitzow, English 
readers may congratulate themselves on 
possessing an eminently informing and 
readable work on this subject. 

Dr. Schaff has provided a good working 
bibliography, twelve chapters which in- 
cude a discussion of the age of Huss, his 
life, his relations to Wyclif, the essentials 
of the intricate political situation and of the 
mixed ecclesiastical and scholastic condi- 
tions of the times as they bore on his case; 
two appendices, one chronological and one 
documentary, and a serviceable index. 
Two of the chapters discuss ‘‘Huss’s Place 
in History” and his ‘‘ Writings and the 
Hussites’’—the latter showing the really 
continuous influence of the martyr down 
to the present in the Bohemian Brethren 
and the Moravian Church. 

The impression made upon the reader is 
that under the views then current no other 
issue of the proceedings than Huss’s 
condemnation was possible; on the other 
hand, without direct polemics, the utter 
badness of the ruling ideas then current 
in Church, State, and society is made 
evident. 


SOUTH-AMERICAN CITIES 


Hammerton, J. A. The Real Argentina: Notes 
and Impressions of a Year in Argentina and 
Uruguay. With sixty-five illustrations. Octavo, pp. 
453. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 


Mr. Hammerton is an Englishman of the 
nil admirari type. But he has endeavored 
to write a true, unvarnished story of the 
marvelous civilization and development of 
that country of South America whose 
name itself is synonymous with opulence 
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—the Argentine Republic. He spent eight 
months in Argentina, learned the language 
of the country, and came in intimate con- 
tact with almost every side of the varied 
life of its famed capital, Buenos Aires— 
“the Paris of the New World,” as it is 
sometimes called. In his introduction he 
refers to the ‘‘formidable list’? of recent 
books on South America, and he apologizes 
for his own addition to the list on the 
ground that a large percentage of the pub- 
lications in English are the “hasty records 
of fleeting visits’’ or “glorified advertising 
pamphlets.” Mr. Hammerton indicts 
most writers on Argentina for their ‘‘in- 
discriminate praise and fulsome flattery of 
the country.’”’ He has eschewed statistics 
and politics, and has tried to give a truthful 
account of the human side of ‘‘these great 
cities of the River Plate.’’ Sixty-five beau- 
tiful illustrations, mostly of architectural 
character, give the reader a vivid impres- 
sion of South-American enterprise and 
art. The favorable impression thus created 
receives a rude jolt when the chapter on 
Buenos Aires is reached. ‘‘A splendid 
city of sham” is the author’s characteri- 
zation of the much-vaunted Argentine 
capital. Mr. Hammerton admits that he 
has Ruskin’s prejudice in favor of buildings 
made of brick and stone. He found that 
the pretentious edifices of Buenos Aires 
were lath-and-plaster imitations of famous 
edifices in Europe. He admits, however, 
that these flimsy constructions have 
dignity and elegance. Official photo- 
graphs ‘‘have conveyed to an envious 
Europe the idea that Buenos Aires eclipses 
her worn-out old cities in its architectural 
glories. A photograph ‘‘makes lath and 
plaster look like granite and porphyry.” 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Robinson, C. H. (D.D.). History of Christian 
Missions. 8vo, pp. xiv-533. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The International Theological Library, 
to which this volume belongs, has set a 
high standard of execution. It embraces 
such notable works as Driver’s ‘“‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,’’ and Gregory’s ‘‘Canon and Text of 
the New Testament.”’ Expectations of 
good things are awakened, therefore, with 
each volume in the series. 

Dr. Robinson, author of the present work, 
is Canon of Ripon and editorial secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. In the latter 
capacity he has had access to abundant 
data, and should be well qualified for a 
difficult task. He has provided an intro- 
duction on general lines, a chapter on 
missionary methods, one on The Dawn 
of Modern Missions (1580-1750), and then 
uses the geographical method to give the 
course and present condition of missionary 
effort throughout the world in nineteen 
chapters, including one each on Missions 
to Moslems and to Jews. Two chapters on 
Missionary Societies and The Outlook, 
with an index, complete the volume. 

As already suggested, the subject is 
difficult. ‘‘The field is the world,” and to 
complete a survey of the diverse and 
multifold operations that shall prove 
really intelligible requires a combination 
of qualities that few possess. Doubtless 
opinions will differ respecting Dr. Robin- 
son’s success. The present writer feels 
considerable disappointment. One reason 
is the scrappy character of much of the 
information. It might have been pos- 





In every state, in every 
county, in almost every vil- 
lage and hamlet, some dealer 
sells Continental-equipped 
cars and trucks, and knows 
the Continental Motor with 
the appreciation of an ex- 
pert for a masterpiece. 
Every garage man, almost 
every chauffeur, under- 
stands the construction of 
‘the Continental,’ the 
world’s standard motor. 


(ontinental 
Moatars 


Thus Continental owners, 
including nearly 200,000 
motorists in every section 
of this great country of ours, 
find, ever close at hand, loyal, 
expert Continental Service. 








Thus 143 manufacturers of 
cars and trucks can confidently 
bank on this great Continental 
fund of good will and knowledge, 
at once an insurance of sales and 
a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Let Continental Service 
bring YOU dividends 
of motor-car satisfaction 


Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 
Factories: Detroit, Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manu- 
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I went to buy 
rm a phonograph- 
I found one -- and some- 


ch ing in hin ilely grea ler. 


, EFORE I purchased I looked at many phonographs. 
— i Sate. We : Fine instruments though some of them were, the dif- 


ferences seemed trifling. All looked alike. In playing, 
a one did, perhaps, a little better with instrumental 
music; another gave a shade more perfect reproduction 
of the human voice. 


Fs 


And then, at last, my quest led me to the new phonograph— 
and all the others faded from my mind. 


It was a very beautiful instrument to look at—this new phono- 
graph. Character and distinction showed in every line; in its 
rare depth of finish was suggested the richness of old mahogany. 


A record was put in and I heard sounds I never dreamed 
the phonograph could reproduce. Sweet, full richnesses of 
tone, vibrant with the very quality of life. Deep voices of the 
orchestra other phonographs had but meagrely portrayed. 
Delicate tonal-tints that marked the subtle difference of instru- 
ment and instrument. All untinged with any hint of phono- 
graphic stridency. 


Aeolian -Vocalion. Style G. $100 The demonstrator asked me if I wished to play it? What 


Models af the chenacter in verloes sass could he mean? How could one play a phonograph ? 


And then a miracle of music happened. I became the most 
talented and versatile musician the wildest flight of imagination 
could picture. 


I played the flute—and reveled in the joy of expressing my 
inmost music-feeling in its liquid, mellow tone, 


I played the violin—and all the wistful string-beauty of that 
wizard instrument responded to my mood and wish. 


I played the French horn, the clarinet, the ’cello. I 
whistled. I even sang—first with a full-throated baritone, and 


then with a marvellous and bell-like tenor. 
Aeolian -Vocalion 


Style L. $375 Did I really do these things? No! But that wonderful 
One of the regular stock models ° 
of distinctive and beautiful phonograph did them under my control: so utterly, so completely 
Aeolian -Vocalions may be ob- reflecting my spirit, that the joy was close akin to actual produc- 
"ened Models“ tion—as though I myself were sounding the very notes. 


And so I found the new phonograph that gave to me, at last, 
the means to voice the latent music-instinct of my soul. 
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“THE NEW PHONOGRAPH THAT MAKES YOU AN ARTIST” 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
The Aeolian-Vocalion is a pho- 
nograph—but a phonograph pos- 
sessing such revolutionary features 


that it is virtually a new type of 
musical instrument. 


The one that has beendescribed 
is unique, unprecedented. Itgives 
to the phonograph a charm and 
added interest hitherto not even 
suggested in other instruments. 


The Graduola 


This is the name of this new feature 
—the most important musical inven- 
tion since the phonograph itself was 
patented. 


The Graduola is a device for tone- 
control. Its operation is as simple as 
the opening and closing of one’s hand. 
It enables one to shade the tone— 
now reducing it to the softest whisper, 
now swelling it to full fortissimo. 


It does not change the technique of 
a record, its tempo or the spirit of it. 
But it does permit one to introduce 
the thousand subtle variations of tone- 
color that an artist himself changes in 
each performance. 


And it gives a new quality of liv- 
ingness to records, and enables one to 
take a personal part in their rendition. 


It should be understood that while 
the Graduola is the first device that 
satisfactorily governs tone-volume and 
as such is of supreme musical value to 
the phonograph, it is not arbitrary. 
That is, it may be used or ignored at 
will. There are, perhaps, records one 
might never wish to change. In that 
case the Aeolian-Vocalion plays them 
without variation, just as other phono- 
graphs do. 


The New Sound-Box 


As the result of recent scientific 
discoveries and new inventions the 
Aeolian-Vocalion is equipped with a 
Sound-Box far superior to any hitherto 
used. This Sound-Box produces an 
entirely new character and quality of 
phonograph tone. 


Instead of having the usual thin, 
nasal phonograph tone, the Aeolian- 
Vocalion tone is full, rich and mellow. 


The lower tones of different instru- 
ments, and indeed the deep-voiced in- 
struments themselves, like the tuba, 
for example, are for the first time suit- 
pad reproduced by this new Sound- 

x. 


Copyright, 1915, the Aeolian Company 
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The Symphonetic Horn 


This is another new feature that is 
the result of laborious acoustical re- 
search and experiment. Its superior- 
ity in design and composition results 
in amplifying tones without giving 
them stridency or changing their 
character. 


Due to this patented Horn, all the 
delicate distinctions between instru- 
ments are preserved. 


Even when a full orchestra is play- 
ing, one can distinguish the different 
voices. The strings, the horns, the 
wood-winds and the brasses are true 
to life. While the relation between 
upper and lower tones are so perfectly 
maintained as to give an entirely new 
‘*balance’’ to the performance. 


Other Features 


Among other important and exclu- 
sive features, two may be mentioned. 
These are: 


The Automatic Stop—which is the 
most simple and efficient yet devised. 
Two movements, simultaneously per- 
formed, start the record revolving and 
“*set’’ it to stop at the end or at any 
place in the piece desired. 

Improved A ppearance—The Acolian- 
Vocalion sets an entirely new standard 
of design and finish for phonographs. 

Even the least expensive “‘regular”’ 
models are the creations of artist- 
designers and convey a distinct im- 
pression of grace and dignity. 


Thecostlier modelsand the ‘‘Period”’ 
and ‘‘Art’’ cases are on a par with 
the finest examples of modern de- 
signing. 

Also all models are finished in finest 
woods, with a depth of color and 
beauty of grain hitherto confined 
to expensive pianos. 


Where to Hear the Aeolian-Vocalion 


Though introduced less than a year 
ago, the Aeolian-Vocalion has already 
scored one of the most remarkable suc- 
cesses ever achieved by a musical instru- 
ment, Its outputand representation are 
still comparatively limited, however. 
We will be very glad to notify all who 
write where they may find it on exhibi- 
tion, and will also send them a free cata- 
log giving prices and other particulars 
and containing a most interesting ex- 
planation of how the phonograph repro- 
duces sound. 


Prices for Regular Styles from $35 to 
$375. Special ““Art’’ models from $400 
upwards. Exclusive cases designed and 
executed to order. 


; Address Dept. E 11 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
Makers of the famous Pianola—largest 


manufacturers of musical instruments in 
the world. 
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Aeolian-Vocalion 
StyleK. $300 
Models of this character in various sizes from $250 upward 





Art-Vocalion. Style VK 
Early English, Gray Oak or Jacobean Oak 
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Take your cue from these 
firms, Mr. Purchasing Agent: 


United States Steel Corporation New York City 
Westinghouse Electric Company N. Y. Central Railroad 
United States Navy Western Union Telegraph Company 


Consider the number of pencils 
that are used annually in concerns 
of such size. Consider the num- 
ber of people using these pencils 
who are on the payroll. Viewed 
in this light buying pencils has con- 
siderable possibilitiesbothfor profit 
and for loss. This is recogniz 
by the great organizations named 
above. They go at their pencil 
buying like everything else, 
scientifically. ey make tests 
and comparisons. And they buy 
Blaisdell pencils in large quanti- 
ties, with a flattering abundance 
of repeat orders. 

Isn't this your cue, Mr. Purchas- 
ing Agent? Doesn't it mean that 
you should at least write to us 
and ask us to prove to you that 
Blaisdells in your organization 
‘would be as satisfactory and eco- 
nomical as in the companies listed 
above? 


Blaisdells Roe do your work 
easier, quicker, and at lower 
cost. They possess features of 
convenience Gn sharpening, etc.) 
peculiar to them alone. Quality, 
convenience, economy! Satisfac- 
tion, time, money! That is the 
Blaisdell story in six words. They 
will save ¥3 to '4 of your wooden 
pencil costs, clerks’ time, and 
temper, too. 

Blaisdell 202 is a “general' utility” office 
pencil with an eraser and a lead as smooth 
as velvet. Price 55c per dozen; $5.40 


per gross. Order by number from your 
stationer. 
At last! A real ink eraser—the 
Blaisdell—made of SpunGlass that 
takes out blots like a breeze. 10c 
for three times as much eraser as 
you usually get for more money! 
Blaisdells is a complete line of pencils 
—every kind for every purpose, including 
Regular, Colored, Copying, Indelible, Ex- 
tra Thick, China Marking, Metal Marking, 
Lumberman’s and Railroad pencils. All 
grades and all degrees of hardness. Sold 
by leading stationers everywhere. 


The modern 
way to sharpen 
a pencil or 
ink eraser. 
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sible to avoid this by a rather more lit- 
erary method of presentation. A second 
is the pronouncedly Anglican standpoint 
—‘‘Anglican Missions” as distinct from 
“Protestant Missions” is a constant re- 
minder of this, as well as the use of ‘“‘non- 
episcopal’”’ to include churches (like the 
Methodist) which have bishops, but do 
not claim ‘Apostolic succession.” In 
details, too, we find omission of much that 
demanded notice. Thus Dr. Hepburn, 
whose impress upon Japan is so profound 
and far-reaching, is mentioned only to 
note his settlement there in 1860—not a 
word of the noteworthy Christian and 
cultural work he accomplished. 

In fairness to the author and publisher, 
it must now be said that within its limits 
the volume does well. The mistake lay in 
attempting to treat so large a subject 
within so small a space. Had two volumes 
been devoted to the subject, and these 
then been fired with an enthusiasm such 
as we know in such men as Dr. Dennis, we 
could have had better results. 





CURRENT POETRY 
FRENCH WAR-VERSE 


HE man in the street in time of peace 

becomes the man in the trenches in 
time of war. He is the average of the 
million, and it is his frame of mind that is 
reflected in the following lyrics selected 
from the press of Paris. No spleen or 
rancor toward the enemy is disclosed; yet 
at the same time one feels that the man’s 
business in life at present is to fight to the 
death. Always, as in poems from the 
German that have appeared in these 
columns, one encounters the soldier’s long- 
ing for the day of peace, and his wonder as 
to how old familiar places will look to him 
when he gets back home. This is par- 
ticularly to be noted in the lines by René 
Fauchois, taken from the Paris Gaulois. 
This translation and those that follow have 
been made for Tue Literary Digest by 
Mr. Richard Duffy. 





THE SOLDIER’S DAY-DREAM 
By RENE FAUCcHOIS 


When shall I see you again, old town, 
Your friendly streets to stroll; 
Or watch the square on market-day, 
With country-folk in best array, 
Beneath your sky the blue of flowers? 
Return I hurt, return I whole— 
I come when vict’ry’s ours. 


Mother of mine, shall I see thee soon, 
To hold thy whitened head 
Against my lips and trembling heart; 
Forget the bitter days apart 
And tell thee how the bravest cowers 
In days and nights of endless dead?— 
I come when vict’ry’s ours. 


When shall I see thee again, dear wife, 
To meet in thy fond gaze 
The sun-warm smile and heart of gold 
That linked our breath and being hold: 
And hear thee sing to sleep’s snug bowers 
Our babe e’en while he plays?— 
I come when vict’ry’s ours. 


When shall I see you again, my tears? 
On graves of comrades gone 
Shall ever we look without a sigh, 








With X-RAY 
REFLECTORS 


Eye strain, defective vision and 
nervous disorders caused by 
glaring lights are directing wide. 
spread favorable attention to the 
scientific method of Indirect Light- 
ing developed under the direction 
of Augustus Darwin Curtis. 
Throughout the countr: within re- 
cent years, the most pleasing and 
attention-compelling illumination 
has been produced by the use of 
X-Ray, Reflectors, employed ex- 
clusively in the 


Eye Comfort 


System 


The Curtis Portable Art Lamp is 
the most novel, useful and axtudie 
lighting fixture ever devised. In 
use in many of the most exquisite 
homes. Costs no more than the 
ordinary art lamp without the In- 
direct feature. 
It makes the ‘‘different” gift; a 
splendid present for any occasion. 
You will be delighted with it when 
you see it. 
Your Sucpitare or electrical dealer 
can su oly it. it, or we will ship one to 
yo satisfaction guaran- 
teed 
Architects, Building Committees 
and Owners desiring information with re; ee ap to the correct 
practice of lighting interiors are invit to communicate 
with us, by letter or otherwise. 
We furnish, free, engineering service necessary in lighting 
any interior. Send blueprint or floor plan sketch. 


NATIONAL X-Ray 


REFLECTOR Co. 
Display Rooms: 
240 W. JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO 
25 W. ForTyY-SIXTH StT., NEW YORK fond 
New England Agents: y 
Pettingell-Andrews Co., Boston, Mass. 


< 


Augustus Darwin 
Surlis 
original exponent 
and perfecter of 
Indirect Lighting 





Our Architects’ Portfolio Sincsddidiass! light- 
ing specifications. Free to architects and 
engineers. To others $5.00 a copy. 
CHECK BELOW FOR FREE BOOK- 
LET AND INFORMATION ON 
LIGHTING OF THE 


Indirect lighting from art lamps, pedestals, cornices, etc. 
Direct lighting, factories, store windows, etc. 


() Home () Bank 
() Store () Theatre 
() Church () Hospital 
() Office () School 
() 

() 
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Inspirin g Book 
Th you = ee great and ng demand fe 
lawyers and how vos can becomeone. It te 
you why law ned men are selected for — 
Positions of cpanel in business, public life 
and social work—and how you can grasp these 
Opportunities. It contains 165 pages and is free. 
Sens = it toda: iS today, It shows you how you can be- 
trained in spare time at home, through the 
Modern American Law Course and Service of 


BLACKSTONE INS 
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Raise color and gun to peace-lit sky 

In fields where now grim battle lowers?— 
There tears and laurel as one 

Shall fall when vict’ry’s ours. 


We take the following verses of lighter 
tone from one of the numerous journals 
established in the trenches. This par- 
ticular publication is entitled Rigolboche, 
a name compounded of two argot terms, 
which might be translated The German 
Scream. The poem is anonymous. 


THE SOLDIER TO HIS KNAPSACK 


You feel he’s a friend, tho he weighs down your 
back; 
You call him a scourge in the day’s wear and 
tear; 
You'd leave him behind in the long dusty track 
Yet when there's a halt he provides you a chair 


Beyond on the line where the sower of death 
Flings wide over all his pestilent seed, 

And nerve oozes out with each next-to-last breath, 
He serves as a guard to your very life’s need. 


At times he’s your buffet, your larder, your chest, 
A furniture suite you can lift in your hand, 

Or lay ‘neath your head as you curl up to rest 
And march in your dreams to a happier land. 


“Old fellow, what grueling days we go through— 
What names have I flung at your innocent 


I take them all back and swear by the blue 
We're pals to the finish through thick and 
through thin!"’ 


A third poem, taken from the Paris La 
Liberté, was written by a French corporal 
at the front as a message of condolence 
to the widow of one of the men that fell 
near him. 


TO THOSE IN NAMELESS GRAVES 


By L. Hovuzeau 


No need of stone to mark the place 
Where buried lie the glorious dead. 
Our hearts their sepulcher doth grace 
And in our souls a halo trace 
As light to show the way they led. 


No need of blossoms, leaves, or wreath 

To cheer their nameless couch and cold. 
The only flower that decks the heath 
And flourishes in winter's teeth 

The flag they fought for doth unfold. 


No need of long and fervent prayer 
At heaven's gate to speed them well: 
For God receives them, full aware 
On earth they nobly did their share 
When they for home and country fell. 


These verses, also from the Paris La 
Liberté, were written, we are told, at the 
suggestion of a news-item of the day. The 
devotion of the African troops of France 
will be one of the heroic traditions of the 
French histories of the Great War. 


THE BLACK HERO 


By AvucusT PRIEUR 


Into the fight he leaps with lion bound, 
Here whirls and there with native cry of “‘ Death 
To foes!’’ across the blood-drenched yards to 
gain— 
Nor heeds the shrapnel’s hissing breath. 


He’s hit—now shuddering lies the giant frame, 
And torn the jaw that nerved his battle-cry. 
Above him leans the major, kind, alert 
To know if one so brave must die. 


The ebon hero writhes and fain would speak ; 
Saddened the major reads his fading glance, 
And kneels to hear no native rally shout, 
But dying murmured, ‘‘ Long Live France!"’ 
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Cut Coal Costs By Burning 
Soft Coal Smokelessly: 


When a boiler smokes you can be dead sure that it is not burn- 
ing its fuel properly. Smoke is nothing but unburned, or only 
partially burned, fuel wasted up the stack. So whether your city 
prohibits smoke or not it means money in your pockef to elimi- 
nate smoke. 














Of course you can eliminate smoke by burning hard coal—but you can’t 
afford to do it. Hard coal costs more money than bituminous coals. And 
the cheaper soft coals contain just about as much, and sometimes more heat. 
Government reports prove that a dollar spent for soft coal buys you more 
heat than the same amount of money spent for any other fuel. 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
Cut Coal Costs 


A Kewanee Smoke- 
less Boiler burns soft 
coal smokelessly be- 
cause they are scientif- 
ically built to get all of 
the heat out of that fuel. 
Very careful tests have 
proven that when oper- 
ated under conditions 
similar to those prevail- 
ing in most large build- 
ings, they use for heat 
making purposes from 
73 to 81% of the fuel. 
While the ordinary type 
boiler seldom averages 
as high as 60%, 





The Ely High School, Ely, Minnesota, designed by Mr. C. 
Howard Parsons, Minneapolis, in which Kewanee Smokeless Boil- 
ers were installed by the Star Ccntracting Company of Virginia, 
Minnesota, is a good example of the high class buildings heated 
with Kewanee Smokeless Boilers. 

It has been proven beyond any doubt that the use of soft coal 
in a boiler properly constructed to burn it smokelessly is the low 
cost way for heating. This is just as true in New York City, and 
other Eastern fields where Anthracite coal is cheapest, asitisin 
Western markets where Anthracite is very scarce and expensive, 

The thousands of Kewanee Smokeless Boilers in buildings of 
all kinds in all parts of the country are creating further evidence of 
their economy in the use of fuel. 


We will gladly send you literature describing these boilers fully. 


So a Kewanee Smoke- 
less Boiler first cuts your 
coal cost because it 
wastes none of its fuel. 
It comes nearer to get- 
ting all of the heat out of 
softcoalthananyheating 
apparatus yet devised. 


And if your building is in a city where a smoke ordinance is enforced the saving is a 
double one—because a Kewanee permits you to use cheap soft coal. 


_ KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 


Chicago New York St. Louis Kansas City Minneapolis 


UNIT 


«i! Get This New Toy! 


a \t is Already Delighting Thousands of Children 


The kiddies everywhere think it the best toy they’ve had yet. 
It is a child-size model of the famous 


Frantz Premier Electric Cleaner 


Has a revolving brush, dust bag, handle, and highly polished 
solid metal nozzle just like the big one. Stands 18 inches high, and 
operates without electricity. Well worth a dollar, but sold at the 
- advertising price of 35c to any electrically equipped home. 

The little ones love to keep house with the Toy Frantz 
Premier. They will be grateful to you forit. So, send 
35¢ today, coin or stamps, and see how glad they'll be 
when it arrives. Makes a fine gift for any child. 
THE FRANTZ PREMIER CO. 
1131 Power Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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A touch of your thumb 
and you hear every word when 
you dictate to the Dictaphone 


S easy as that. To hear all, or any part of 
what you have dictated, you simply re- 
verse the “‘dictate” lever and listen. 
And every other feature of the Dictaphone 
is just as simple, just as practical, just as effi- 
cient, just as distinctive. 


The Dictaphone system of handling corre- 
spondence—of which the Dictaphone itself is 
only a part—has revolutionized the corre- 
spondence of many thousands of businesses. It 
has done away for all time with the inefficient, 
expensive system of writing letters twice, once 
in shorthand and once on the typewriter. 


You dictate when and how you want, as 
much as you want, and you dictate better let- 
ters. Thereisnospeed limit to the Dictaphone. 
It puts real efficiency and economy into the 
actual writing of your letters—your typist 
writes more and better letters, with less strain, 
and she will write them at least a third less in 
cost to you. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate. If you 
happen to find it true, it’s a pretty big thing. 
If it doesn’t happen to be true, then you can 
nail us down. Arrange for a demonstration 
in your own office on your own work. 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 
Suite 2107 A, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 
Official dictating machine of the 
Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 
“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you. 
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PIPE SMOKERS 


EUTOPIA MIXTURE 
SOLD BY MAIL ONLY 


You cannot get its equal in 
richness, flavor, aroma and qual- . —o 
ity for any price at retail. An aromatic blend of the 
choicest North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, Turkish, 
| ino | Latakia and Havana Tobaccos. Aged—not 

javo 

Send for 1 tb. at our risk. Smoke ten pipefuls and 
if you like it send us the price, $1.50, within ten days— 
or return at our expense. Unless you send the money 
with order, please give bank or commercial reference. 






Three blends—medium, mild and extra mild. Send 40c 
for 44-lb. trial order without pipe; if not satisfactory, money 
will be returned. Order today. on request. 


CAMERON TOBACCO CO., Semmes and 9th Sts., Dept. A, Richmond, Va. 
auclalelalolutch am aatel= 
with first order mada 
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AT HOME AT THE FRONT 


\ E have all of us taken part in the 
‘V war more or less, but few readers in 
this country have had occasion really to 
feel at home there. Our press correspon- 
dents visit the trenches occasionally, but 
when they conduct us thither, via the 
columns of our favorite newspaper or 
magazine, we usually arrive as 
guests.” 


‘guests’ 
We penetrate to the mystery- 
enshrouded front, and learn the lore of 
the first-line entrenchments, supporting 
trenches, traverses, dugouts, scouting par- 
ties, spray-fire, sapping, mining, and the 
like. We straggle in the dark of night down 
ill-built 
officers, where the men on sentry-duty grin 
in friendly fashion and greet us gutturally 
as we pass; we bend double to enter the 
narrow confines of a dugout or bomb- 
proof; we draw back in an embrasure to 
let a stretcher-laden pair go by; we even 
see a bit of firimg and mayhap dodge a 
shower or two of shrapnel. All this be- 
comes to a degree familiar to us, and we feel 
ourselves on speaking terms with men in 
uniform. And yet, when we lay down our 
newspaper or magazine and return to our 
own secure four walls again, there is often 
an unmistakable suspicion that something 
worth while has been missed. We realize 
that we are familiar with the appearance 
of trench life, but we have learned next to 
nothing about the meaning of it to those 
whose whole life it has been for these many 
months. We have been only sightseers, 
after all. 


ditches behind laconic young 


From England, however, comes a cicerone 
of a different sort from the “ 
spondent.”” In Blackwood’s Magazine, 
issued on this side of the Atlantic by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, New 
York, a series of articles appears that prob- 
ably come as close to making the reader 
feel at home at the front as any other de- 
scription of actual conditions that has 
been published. They have the double 
advantage of being written by a soldier and 
an author. The signature is ‘‘The Junior 
Sub,” which, a London newspaper informs 
us, is a pseudonym of “Ian Hay” (in its 
turn the pen-name of John Hay Beith), the 
author of ‘‘Happy-Go-Lucky”’ and other 
tales and romances, who is probably not a 
Subaltern, and whose forty years of age 
make the ‘Junior’ highly improbable. 
This novelist has spent many months in 
the business of war, not as an observer, but 
as a member of the Volunteer Expedition- 
ary Force—and, better still, one of ‘‘The 
First Hundred Thousand.” The events of 
which he tells may not have all the thrill of 
the café anecdote, but they have the ad- 
vantage of being actual daily 6ccurrences. 
The men whom he mentions are not lined 


staff corre- 
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up for inspection, or on their good be- 
havior, but simply, amusingly, or patheti- 
cally engaged in their every-day duties, 
quite unconscious of our presence. All is 
as the soldier himself sees it, and we are 
amused to find that the mighty and the 
insignificant happenings of this warfare 
do not have at all the relative importance 
we should ascribe to them. There is, for 
example, the description of horrors ex- 
perienced in a town under intermittent 
shell-fire. ‘‘ You who live at home have no 
conception of what they are,’ he declares, 
and continues: 


We get no rest. There is a distant boom, 
followed by a crash overhead. Cries are 
heard—the cries of women and children. 
They are running frantically—running to 
observe the explosion, and if possible pick 
up a piece of the shell as a souvenir. 
Sometimes there are not enough souvenirs 
to go round, and then the clamor increases. 

We get no rest, I say—only frightful- 
ness. British officers, walking peaceably 
along the pavement, are frequently hustled 
and knocked aside by these persons. Only 
the other day a full colonel was com- 
pelled to turn up a side street to avoid 
disturbing a ring of excited children who 
were dancing round a beautiful new hole 
in the ground in the middle of a narrow 
lane. 

If. you enter into a café or estaminet, 
a total stranger sidles to your table, and, 
having sat down beside you, produces from 
the recesses of his person a fragment of 
shrapnel. This he lays before you, and 
explains that if he had been standing at the 
spot where the shell burst it would have 
killed him. You express polite regret, and 
pass on elsewhere, seeking peace and find- 
ing none. The whole thing is a public 
scandal, 


But even seriously, there is singularly 
little disturbance created by such a bom- 
bardment. You are aroused sometimes 
from slumber by a crescendo of firing, 
through which rips the hail of a machine- 
gun salvo, “like a giant tearing calico,” 
shrapnel bursts and shells explode in every 
open place and at every street-intersection, 
but you, and hundreds like you, are snugly 
ensconced in a cellar or dugout, and soon 
go back to sleep again. And when you 
waken at last into a dawn that veritably 
‘‘comes up like thunder,”’ you start about 
your day’s business with remarkably little 
thought given to the enemy’s highly 
efficient artillery. And the enemy, too, 
it appears, is quite as matter-of-fact about 
his attempts on your life: 

Brother Boche’s motto appears to be: 
“It is a fine morning. There is nothing 
in the trenches doing. We abundant 
ammunition have. Let us a little fright- 
fulness into the town pump!” So he 
pumps. 

But nobody seems to mind. Of course 
there is a casualty now and then. Oc 
easionally a hole is blown in a road, or 
the side of a house is knocked in. Yet the 
general attitude of the population is one of 
rather interested expectancy. There 1s 
always the cellar to retire to if things get 
really serious. The gratings are sand- 
bagged to thatend. At other times—well, 
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Here’s Insurance Against Wet Feet 
: WITHOUT 
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roofing 
Positively waterproofs shoes—black or tan—makes 
them wear longer—and they polish as good as ever. 


Don’t hesitate to put it on your brand new shoes, 


whatever they cost. It’s easy to apply and two or F O 
three thorough applications will last a season. ee ‘3 


Guaranteed for black or tan—light or heavy shoes. 


Ask for it at your shoe store, drug, »\ 
‘grocery or hardware store. 


If your dealer does not have it, send us his name 
and 10c. and we'll mail a can postpaid. 


THE FITZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
602 BROAD STREET, PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 
Manufacturers of SPRI-FOOT—the inside rubber heels. 


ECONOMY: 25c can holds 3 times the quantity of a 10c can. 
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Saladin Cannot Hearts Divide” 
Part of 1916 Panel. See Offer 








Don’t Let Looks 
Hold You Back 
ii The hand of business or society is not 
i] gladly extended to people who have 
| sallow, cloudy complexions. We all pre- 
| fer to deal and mingle with people of 
| clean, pleasing looks. Consider 
| 
} 


Massage 


Pompeian “Crean 


It gives a clean, wholesome personality that has in- 
creased the earning power of men and the social attract- 

iveness of women the world Saees ust look at yourself 
squarely in the mirror. See how dust, worry and the 
ills of modern life have left their unpleasant marks. 
Make the use of Pompeian Massage Cream a habit—2 or 
3 times weekly—and have a clear, fresh, youthful com- 
plexion. Begin today. At the stores—50c, 75c and §1. 


| Trial Jar & Art Panel sent for 10c. Beautiful 1916 
Panel executed in rich 
colors (size 28 in. x 7% in.). he nan now. 
1 sassesesassseses Cut along this linesssacenccacccass 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 15 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 10c (stamps accepted, coin preferred). Please send 
me a trial jar of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream and Art Panel. 


Name 





Address. 





City. 


State. 


MUSIC CABINETS west ssc sod nara 


free from Soe. easily yy All sizes, $10 to 
$100, Oak = eae y. eed for booklet, “* The Lost 
ith cata 


ndale C ‘East 
Tindale Cabinet Co., 8 East 34th St., New York 


‘“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


fs a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science rat iee home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
6 


An. ome Economics, St., Chicago, Ill. 





























The Oriental Store | 
Catalog Is Ready 


WRITE for your free copy, 
now. Contains 120 pages 

of distinctive and unique 
iental objecte—many in actual 
colors. Including kimonos, 
evening coats, wadded robes 
for men and women, hand 
bags. Oriental slippers, shawls, 
sca yu welry, per- 
fumes, ivories, novelties, bron 
zes, baskets, ey: Japanese © 
toweling, o: covers, calenders, stationery, Oriental delicacies, 
ture, silks, lamps, rugs, tea eets and thousands of «things Orien- 
Mmited. Address Department 18, 





tal’. ts ty 
-A-A-VANTINE-8&-CO-Inc- 
Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York 


The Largest Oriental Store In The World. Established 1866 
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there is always the pleasing possibility 
of witnessing the sudden removal of your 
neighbor’s landmark. 

Officers breakfasting in their billets look 
up from their porridge and say— 

“That’s a Dud! That’s a better one! 
Stick to it, Bill!” 

It really is most discouraging to a sensi- 
tive and cons<ientisus Hun. 

These same officers are a mightily en- 
gaging lot, or such of them as are intro- 
duced to us by Mr. Hay. Very soon we 
come to know them passing well, and con- 
ceive a decided liking for “‘Bobby Little,” 
a newcomer to the trenches; 
Blaikie,” a seasoned officer; 
Wagstaffe,”’ a veteran of South-African 
campaigns; “Lieutenant Ayling,” of the 
machine-gun corps; ‘“‘Major Kemp,” all- 
seeing and ever-capable, and several other 
genial spirits. We see them in the very 
midst of the multitude of problems that 
they daily confront, and learn a new respect 
for that special variety of ‘‘the noblest 
work of God,” the capable officer in war- 
time. An amusing picture with which we 
made acquainted is that of 
“Bobby Little,” the newly fledged, en- 
deavoring to reduce his field kit to some- 
thing like portable size. Numerous friends 
at home had proved to be his worst 
enemies, and the result was an amazing 
total of impedimenta, listed as follows: 


“Captain 
**Captain 


An automatic Mauser pistol, with two 
thousand rounds of ammunition. 

A regulation Service revolver 

A camp-bed. 

A camp-table. 

A ecamp-chair. 

A pneumatic mattress. 

[This ingenious contrivance was meant 
to be blown up, like an air-cushion, and 
Bobby’s servant expended most of the day 
and much valuable breath in performing 
the feat. Ultimately, in a misguided at- 
tempt to save his lungs from rupture, he 
employed a bicycle-pump, and burst the 
bed.] 

A sleeping- (or “ 

A portable bath. 

A portable wash hand-stand. 

A dressing-case, heavily ballasted with 
cut-glass bottles. 

A primus stove. 

A dispatch-ease. 

The ‘‘Service’’ Kipling. 
volumes. ) 

Innumerable socks and shirts 

A box of soap. 

Fifty boxes of matches. 

A small: medicine-chest. 

About a dozen first-aid outfits. 

A ease of pipes, and cigarets innumerable. 

[Bobby’s aunts regarded cigars as not 
quite ascetic enough for active service. 
Besides, they might make him sick.] 

About a cubie foot of chocolate (various). 

Numerous comprest foods and concen- 
trated drinks. 

An “active service’’ cooking-outfit. 

An electric lamp, with several redills. 

A pair of binoculars. 

A telescope. 

A prismatic compass. 

A sparklet siphon. 

A luminous watch. 

A pair of insulated wire-cutters 


flea’’) bag. 


(About forty 





This total is submitted to the amused 
gaze of Captain Wagstaffe, who remarks: 


“Do you know how much personal bag- 
gage an officer is allowed, in addition to 
what he carries himself?”’ 

‘*Thirty-five pounds.” 

**Correct.”’ 

“It sounds a lot,” said Bobby. 

“It looks precious little!”” was Wag- 
staffe’s reply. 

‘*‘T suppose they won’t be particular to 
a pound or so,”’ said Bobby, optimistically. 

‘*Listen,’’ commandedCaptain Wagstaffe. 
‘*When we go abroad, your Wolseley valise, 
containing this’’-—he swept his hand round 
the crowded hut—‘‘this military museum, 
will be handed to the Quartermaster. He 
is a man of singularly rigid mind, with an 
exasperating habit of interpreting rules 
and regulations quite literally. If you 
persist in this scheme of asking him to pass 
half a ton of assorted lumber as a package 
weighing thirty-five pounds, he will cast 
you forth and remain your enemy for life. 
And personally,” concluded Wagstaffe, ‘‘] 
would rather keep on the right side of my 
Regimental Quartermaster than of the 
Commander-in-Chief himself. Now, send 
all this stuff home—you can use it on 
maneuvers in peace-time—and I will give 
you a little list which will not break the 
baggage-wagon’s back.” 

The methodical Bobby produced a note- 
book. 

*“You will require to wash occasionally. 
Take a canvas bucket, some carbolic soap, 
and a good big towel. Also your tooth- 
brush, and—excuse the question, but do 
you shave?”’ 

“Twice a week,” admitted the blushing 
Bobby. 

“Happy man! Well, take a safety- 
razor. That will do for cleanliness. Now 
for clothing. Lots of socks, but only one 
change of other things, unless you care to 
take a third shirt in your greatcoat pocket. 
Two good pairs of boots, and a pair of 
slacks. Then, as regards sleeping. Your 
flea-bag and your three Government 
blankets, with your valise underneath, will 
keep you (and your little bedfellows) as 
warm as toast. You may get separated 
from your valise, tho, so take a ground- 
sheet in your pack. Then you will be 
ready to dine and sleep simply anywhere, 
at a moment’s notice. As regards com- 
forts generally, take a ‘‘ Tommy’s cooker,” 
if you can find room for it, and serap all 
the rest of your cuisine except your 
canteen. Take a few meat-lozenges and 
some chocolate in one of your ammunition- 
pouches, in case you ever have to go with- 
out your breakfast. Rotten work, march- 
ing or fighting on a hollow tummy!”’ 

“What about revolvers?’’. inquired 
Bobby, displaying his arsenal, a little 
nervously. 

“Tf the Germans catch you with that 
Mauser, they will hang you. Take the 
Webley. Then you can always draw 
Service ammunition.” 

Wagstaffe ran his eye over the rest of 
Bobby’s outfit. 

““Smokes? Take. your pipe and a 
tinder-box; you will get baccy and cigarets 
to burn out, there. Keep that electric 
torch; and your binoculars, of course. 
Also that small map-case; it’s a good one. 
Also wire-cutters. You can write letters 
in your field-«message book. Your compass 
is all right. Add a pair of canvas shoes— 
they’re a godsend ‘after a long day—an 

air-pillow, some candle-ends, a tin of 
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vy COUGH DROPS 


Sold The World Over 
—In The Yellow Box 





From January toDecember [SS 
TheNational ‘QuickRelief’ /7:/aeamr 


Keep a box of “Luden’s” 


handy—1in the office and at 
home. At the first sign of huski- 
ness—the first touch of throat r 


strain—one of these pleasant can- 
dies brings guick relief. Luden’s 10/11 114 


: : : TENSE 
often prevent serious illness. Business ser We 
and professional men, actors, singers, “s\ @\ 7\ f 
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lecturers and outdoor workers—all those vane 
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subject to coughs, colds and throat irritations Jy 
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need and use ‘‘Luden’s.’’ Luden’s are more 
than ‘‘mere cough drops’’ and have many uses. 
Luden’s contain no narcotics or coloring matter. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
READING, PA. 
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The GOLD MEDAL 
the Highest Award for 
BRUSHES — at the 


Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, was awarded to 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


"THE patented RUBBERSET 
method of gripping bristles 


» 


in flint-hard vulcanized rubber 
so they can’t come out, has made 
the RUBBERSET shaving brush, the 
RUBBERSET safety tooth brush, 
RUBBERSET hair brushes and paint 


rushes the world’s standards—the best 
brushes that money can buy. 


Rubberset Company Factories: Newark, N. J. 
(R. & C. H. T. Co., Proprietors) 





mark. 











RAGAAUATAAA BRAT LAURA BAR BUABUAS 


To be sure you get the genuine 
RUBBERSET brush look for this 
We use no other mark in RUBBE R SET 


stamping RUBBERSET brushes. 
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the hard labor of the weekly ironing.Save her time, her 
health 


and money by getting her a 





ironing 
it now 


BT the 


rates hand 
or power. Heatedat 
expense. 8 







peepee. | | 


» Day Pie Te 
Machine Co..537—168 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago} | 


Become EXPERT ach 
ACCOUNTANT 


Leta! ane yn = Aiea 











inde; rosper- 
ity. nlimited oppertunities 
await you if you prepare now. i 
t home, 
We Train You By MAIL Stur'spare 
time, no matter what you work at now. Iti Ftpare’ t neces- 


sary that you: oy understand bookkeeping. We have 
acourse a= +? that —- ou from 


pam a a of Wm. Arthur x-Pres., 
C. P. A. Examiners and ex-Sec’ vy, Ti. Board of Exam. 
you to C.P.A. examinations state. 


in any 
Special Reduced Rate Yii0 rey oss 


fora Halted time, ¢ apecial reduced rate echolarehiy. ” We Make 


Money-Back Guarantee of Course you are 


not satisfied we agree to refund entire amount 


Salaries, positions, to be ey ping 
nila roof that we ca boty zee Zoo tp ouccess se 
Extension University, Dept. H- 137 Chicago, Il. 














Diet and 
Digestion 


Indigestion, Constipation, and the 


|more serious ills they lead to are so 


common and cause so much needless 
pain and suffering, that Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg has written a book, 
telling how such disorders may be 
avoided. Dr. Kellogg is the greatest 
living authority on diet and digestion. 
For nearly forty years, he has been Super- 
intendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
where he has had opportunity to observe, 
treat and prescribe for thousands of cases 
of Indigestion, Constipation and the more 
serious ills they lead to. What Dr. Kellogg 
tells you, therefore, is the result of experi- 
ence. He deals with facts—not theory. His 
new book is called “Colon Hygiene’ and, 
in it, he tells you of all digestive disorders, 
their causes and natural methods for their 
relief which you may apply right in your own home. 
Nearly 400 pages, with many illustrations, diet 
tables and instructions for exercise, rest and sleep. 
Price only $2, postpaid in the U.S. Order today. 
You take no risk. If you are not entirely satisfied, 


return book at once for prompt refund. Send 
order to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
411 W. Main St.. Battle Creek. Mich 
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vaseline, and a ball of string, and I think 
you will do. If you find you still have a 
pound or so in hand, add a few books— 
something to fall back on, in case supplies 
fail. Personally, I’m taking ‘Vanity Fair’ 
and ‘Pickwick.’ But then, I’m old- 
fashioned.” 


On the way to the front, we make the 
acquaintance of Messrs. Jekyll and Hyde, 
otherwise termed ‘Brass Hats.” Jekyll 
is an admirable person, who, we are as- 
sured, Hyde is the 
quintessence of exasperating officiousness 
and ineapability. These two, or rather 
the many of these two types, are the Staff 
Officers, to whose tender mercies arriving 
regiments, loaded down already with 
explicit instructions from Headquarters, 
are submitted. ‘‘The Junior Sub” avers 
that, while the ‘‘Round Game Depart- 
ment”’ starts the men out with more than 
enough in the way of directions, special 
orders, necessary information, and so on, 
it is the ‘‘Practical Joke Department” 
that causes the trouble. The Mr. Hydes 
are the representatives of this latter 
mythical branch of the British War Office. 
As we read: 


is in the majority. 


Two of these humorists linger in the 
memory. The first was of the type which 
is admiringly referred to in commercial 
circles as a hustler. His hustling took the 
form of beginning to shout incompre- 
hensible orders almost before the train had 
drawn up at the platform. After that he 
passed from party to party, each of which 
was working strenuously under its own 
sergeant, and commanded them (not the 
sergeant) to do something else, somewhere 
else—a course of action naturally calculated 
to promote unity and celerity of action all 
round. A perspiring sergeant who ven- 
tured to point out that his party were 
working under the direct orders of their 
Company Commander, was _ promptly 
placed under arrest, and his flock enjoyed 
a welcome and protracted breathing-space 
until an officer of sufficient standing to 
cope with Mr. Hyde—unfortunately he was 
Major Hyde—could be discovéred and 
informed. 

The second required more tactful hand- 
ling. As our train-load drew up at the 
platform, the officer in charge—it was 
Captain Blaikie, supported by Bobby 
Little—stept out, saluted the somewhat 
rotund Colonel Hyde, whom he saw before 
him, and proffered a sheaf of papers. 

‘*Good-morning, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Here 
is my train statement. Shall I carry on 
with the unloading? I have all my 
parties detailed.” 

The great mae waved away the papers 
magnificently. (To.be just, even the 
Jekylls used to wave away our papers.) 

“Take those things away,” he com- 
manded, in a voice which made it plain 
that we had encountered another hustler. 
‘Burn them, if you like! Now listen to me. 
Tell off an officer and seventy men at 
once.” 

‘‘T have all the necessary parties detailed 
already, sir.”’ 

“Will you listen to me?’ roared the 
Colonel. He turned to where Captain 


Blaikie’s detachment were drawn up on 
“Take the first seventy 


the platform. 
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1k men of that lot, and tell them to stand f 
a over there, under an officer.”’ GLARI NG LIG HT f 
5 Captain Blaikie gave the necessary 
es order. : 
’ ‘‘Now,”’ continued Colonel Hyde, ‘‘tell tas YOUR E ‘ 
d- them to get the horses out and-on board te ec fei; 
that steamer at once. The rest of your RR Y//” Glaring light and dim light are 
party are to go by another steamer. See?”’ Z-— the ane soost injurious a ” } 
‘Yes, sir, perfectly. But—” =~ good eyesight—and EM - 
- “Do you understand my _ order?” SS aede a een ee ieee i 
le, thundered the Colonel, with increasing a 4 /-///)\\\\\ They are the lamps with the rich, é 
yll choler. ie ey, : emerald-green glass shade which 
. “I do, sin,” replied Blaikie politely, See ee | 
he “but— : ce es (4 ® work without headache or eyestrain. You t 
ret wae = a s sake, carry on! ers want good eyesight, don’t you? Well, then— 
aikie saluted. n ° 
ner ‘*Very good, sir,” he answered. ‘Mr. Be Kind fo Your Eyes-READ and WRITE with “ 
aff Little, come with me.” } 
ing He turned upon his heel and disappeared Idea! ¢ 
ith rapidly round a corner, followed by the —~A F Tieehes | 
mystified Bobby. Wedding , 
wainse Once out of the sight of the Colonel, Gift : 
ers Captain Blaikie halted, leaned against a : 
urt- convenient pillar, and lit a cigaret. The model shown here is the EMERALITE Jr. : 
han ‘‘And what do you think of that?’ he —the very lamp you have long wished for— 
inqui the classiest, handiest and most practical : 
cial inquired. . lamp ever conceived, because, due to j 
Bobby told him. ingenious construction of base, stem and 
on, ‘Quite so,” agreed Blaikie. ‘“‘But what shade—it will : 
nt” you say helps nobody, tho doubtless Stand Clamp or Hang ANY } 
des soothing to the feelings. Now listén, PLACE enol te } 
bee Bobby, and I will give you your first lesson you pu : ' 
in the Tactical Handling of Brass Hats. Of ANY POSITION desired 
. course we might do as that dear old gentle- and concentrate light exactly where you want light, t 
man suggests, and send seventy horses and always keeping your eyes in the she ow and resting 
mules on a sea-voyage in charge of a party FREE Ta yng econ cand quad weed to ant 0 tee 
the of cooks, signalers, and machine-gunners, Booklet compared with the cheaply ¢ constructed, impractical 
hich and let the grooms and drivers go with the agp emptor ey ton it in stock he will gladly 
reial bicyeles and machine guns and _ field- colots)  @4 =“ bP 6 aka sok aioe —— =. 
the kitchens. But I don’t think we will. 30 other tirely satisfied. Your eyes are your most 
y . . styles of ( valuable possession—SAVE THEM—get 
pre- Nobody would enjoy the experiment much EMERALITE an EMERALITE Jr.—now. It gives you 
had —except perhaps the mules. No: we will Lamps Game i 
t he follow the golden rule, which is: When ioe H. G. McFADDIN & CO., Sole Mfrs. 
hich given an impossible job by a Brass Hat, 42 Warren 8t., New York 
own salute smartly, turn about, and go and DEALERS 
the wait round a corner for five minutes. Aatzecnhee Pvepo- 
here Then come back and do the job in a proper us—] 
ated manner. Our five minutes are up: the 
n all coast should be clear. Come along, ; ; 
ven- Bobby, and help me to exchange those two SS a by beodin Deas: Sutioneer, Slecetenl, Hardware, Honesteentiiien, +... | 
were parties. city write direct to H. G. McFaddin & Co., 42 Warren St., New York. Send for free illustrated catalog 
a In striking contrast are the Dr. Jekylls, + commas tamara senor REET S : | 
mat who are pictured in action as follows: 
space ‘‘Never mind those things, old man,” 
ig to they would say of our laboriously completed | 
p Was returns. ‘‘Just tell me who you are, and 
and how many. That’s right: now I know all | 
about you. Got your working parties | 
1and- fixt up? Good! They ought to have every- 
t the thing cleared in a couple of hours. I'll 
was see that a ration of hot tea is served out for 
sobby them. Your train starts at a quarter-past | 
»what seven this evening—remember to eall it | 
yefore nineteen-fifteen, by the way, in this 
country—and you ought to be at the 
‘Here station an hour before the time. I'll send 
ry on you a guide. What a fine-looking lot these 
l my chaps of yours are! Best lot I’ve seen here 
for a very long time. Working like niggers, 
yapers too! Now come along with me for ten 
1 the minutes and I'll show you where to get a 
T's.) bite of breakfast. Expect you ean do Thi ° When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, think first 
com- with a bit!” S$ SIZE ot Dioxogen, the pure peroxide of hydrogen that 
plain This is Brass-Hat Jekyll—officer and needs ‘no questionable acetanilid to preserve it. 
ustler. gentleman; and to the eternal credit of TRIAL Dioxogen prevents infection. Its use is the best 
to me. the British Army be it said that he or grea | ~ t ee with cheap 
en at abounds in this well-conducted campaign. BOTTLE will sere. | pompegen bottt ties y gto — 
As an instance of his efficiency, let the ra augdeosiete: 
etailed case of our own regiment be quoted. t Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
The main body traveled here by one route, f 
ad the the transport, horses, and other details by sen ree THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, New York 
‘aptain another. The main body duly landed, and 
up on were conveyed to the rendezvous—a dis- 
eventy tant railway junction in northern France. 
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HIS FORTY Horse Power, SEVEN-passenger, 4-cylinder Studebaker at 

$885 represents one of the most remarkable accomplishments of the year. 

It is a history-maker. Price has been reduced from $985 to $885—and yet 
even with this reductign of $100, the car itself has been GREATLY INCREASED 
in POWER, size and quality. 


Nothing but the price has been decreased. Wherever a change was madein 
materials, BETTER materials were used. The upholstery, for example, is the 
finest, genuine, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather. The wheelbase is IN- 
CREASED from 108 to 112 inches. The capacity is INCREASED from Five to 
SEVEN passengers. The tires are INCREASED from 33 x 4 to 34 x 4 Good- 
rich. The motor is INCREASED from 3% x5 to 37é-in. bore x 5-in. stroke, 
FORTY Horse Power, and in power and flexibility equals most of the SIX 
motors on the market. 


Yet the car has the SAME reliable Wagner 
Electric System, the SAME quick stop brakes; 
the SAME Safety-INSURING Full!-floating 
rear axle; improved one man top; control 


equipment—oil gauge, gasoline gauge, speed- Four-Cylinder Models 
ometer, etc., all grouped on center of dash ee 
under one light—in unobstructed view and U.S. Can. 


within easy reach of the driver. Touring Car, '. er $885 $1195 
By REDUCING the price and yet giving even oadster, 3-passenger - 
GREATER value at the reduced price Stude- Landau-Roadster,3-pass. 1185 1495 


baker has set a new standard of value for ° : 

4-cylinder cars. See the car at once, And Six-Cylinder Models 

write for 1916 catalog. Touring Car,7-passenger $1050 $1395 
Roadster, 3-passenger - 1000 1350 


STUDEB AKER Landau-Roadster,3-pass. 1350 1695 


Coupe, 4-passenger- - 1 
South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. Limousine, 7-passenger - 2250 
Detroit, Mich. Detroit 


F.O. B. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit In Canada F.O.B. Walkerville 
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There they sat down to await the arrival 
of the train containing the other party, 
which had left England many hours before 
them, had landed at a different port, and 
had not been seen or heard of since. 

They had to wait exactly ten minutes! 

‘‘Some Staff—what?’’ the Adjutant ob- 
served as the train lumbered into view. 





THE POWER OF WORDS 


OU who have listened to the Fourth of 

July orator at a county fair, can you 
imagine anything more mirth-provoking 
than to behold one of these eloquent 
patriots suddenly paralyzed, as by be- 
witechment, at the moment he mounts the 
platform—-still able to enunciate but de- 
prived of all power of far-flung gesture 
(‘‘the-e-e-ese United States!”’) or of heroic 
pose? If you can, then imagine him still 
more harshly enchained. Picture our 
esteemed representative or fellow townsman 
unable even so much as to raise his voice 
to a scream of defiance to this nation’s 
enemies or to lower it to the profundity of 
his contempt for calumnious criticism of 
the Democratic party. In an impressively 
calm and even tone he begins his “ Loyal 
supporters and fellow citizens!” In the 
same calm and even tone, without varia- 
tion, inflection, pause, or emphasis, he 
must continue and complete his oration. 
He must not move, or turn, or wave so 
much as a finger at the Stars and Stripes 
on the schoolhouse flagstaff. Manifestly, 
the thing is impossible. The doughtiest 
State Senator would resign were such a 
performance forced upon him, and doubt- 
less he would have our full sympathy, for 
not even the humblest and most taciturn 
among us but prizes his small store of the 
graceful accompaniments of speech. For 
when one of us would stir the hearts of 
men, he studies not his speaking vocabu- 
lary alone, but his intonation as well, his 
pauses, his gestures, his climaxes—in effect, 
the whole box of tricks with which our 
orators and actors have wrought our 
emotions into harmonious expression, from 
time immemorial. So fixt are we in our 
faith in this school of eloquence that it is 


TREMENDOUS VALUE FOR 
15 CENTS 


The Pathfinder, Leading Weekly 
Magazine from Nation’s Capital, 
fakes Remarkably 
Attractive Offer. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 31.—People in 
every section of the country are hurrying 
to take advantage of the Pathfinder’s won- 
derful offer to send that splendid illustrated 
review of the whole world thirteen weeks 
for 15 cents. It costs the editor a lot of 
money to do this, but he says it pays to 
invest in new friends, and he will keep the 
offer open until the Pathfinder passes the 
hundred thousand circulation mark, which 
will be in a few weeks. Fifteen cents mailed 
at once with your application to Pathfinder, 
61 Douglas St., ashington, D.C., will 
— — hae 9 cons ee, enter- 

ined, he and inspi or the next 
three months.—Advt. 








difficult to conceive of any other; and yet ; 
such another, diametrically opposed, ex- | 


ists and is daily practised. In many little 
villages in Old Japan, to the inexpressible 
delight of audiences which our moving- 
picture houses might envy, the Japanese 
story-teller holds forth exactly as has been 
described. In The Outlook for September 
15, George Kennan tells of witnessing such 
a performance, at the seaside resort of 
Atami, only forty miles from Yokohama. 
Of this adventure we read in part as follows: 


As the warm subtropical evening came 
on I found myself without occupation or 
diversion, and, going to the proprietor 
of my Japanese hotel, I inquired: ‘‘Isn’t 
there something doing somewhere to-night 
—juggling or singing or dancing or some- 
thing of that kind?” 

“‘Oh, yes,” he replied, with a hissing 
intake of breath. ‘‘There’s an entertain- 
ment every night in the people’s hall” 
(he didn’t call it that, but that’s what I 
understood it to be). ‘‘I don’t know what 
it is to-night, but there’s something.” 

“Take me to it,”’ I said. 

‘‘But it’s not an honorable entertain- 
ment for honorable gentlemen like you,” he 
objected. ‘“‘It’s mostly for the common 
people—fishermen and coolies and such.” 

“So much the better,’ I said. “I’m 
not a ‘high nobility.’ I work for a living 
myself. Anything that interests a fisher- 
man is sure to interest me. I fish too 
when I am at home.” 

The hotel-keeper looked surprized; but 
without further demur he called a boy and 
sent him with me to the hall. 


Arrived at the hall, Mr. Kennan found 
himself entering face to face with a dense 
audience, of some three hundred Japanese 
men and women packed into the small 
room as closely as was physically possible. 
Tho startled at his sudden apparition, they 
made way for him, so that he finally was 
able to seat himself cross-legged on the 
floor with the rest, and the ‘‘ performance”’ 
went on. He writes: 


As soon as the slight rustle that ac- 
companied my entrance had subsided, I 
looked at the stage to see what sort of an 
entertainment was in progress. I half 
expected to see a juggler or a couple of 
wrestlers; but what I did see was a middle- 
aged Japanese sitting on his heels on the 
floor. He was drest in a plain black 
kimono; his black hair was cut short; his 
hands were clasped in his lap; and his 
strong, smooth-shaven face was immobile, 
expressionless, inscrutable. He looked at 
me for a moment in silence, and then, in a 
low, even monotone began to talk, exactly 
as if he were addressing me. I could im- 
agine that he was courteously rebuking 
me for disturbing the audience by my late 
arrival. I felt greatly embarrassed for a 
moment, but nobody smiled or looked in 
my direction, and I gradually recovered 
confidence. 

He was evidently talking to the people, 
and without reference to me. But such 
quiet, even, expressionless public speaking 
I had never heard. His hands remained 
clasped in his lap; ‘his voice never varied 
from a flat monotone; and his face was as 
devoid of expression as the back side of a 
tombstone. He spoke like an automoton 
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A woman 


recently 
wrote us as follows: 


**I like Packer’ s Tar Soap 
For shampooing I pre- 
fer it to any other soap. 
It makes my hair so soft 
and fluffy. But I think 
it a little expensive. ” 


To this letter we replied: 


**Please consider Packer’ s 
Tar Soap from the stand- 
point of what it does, 
rather than what it costs. 


‘Each ingredient is the 
best obtainable—in kind 
as well as quality. The 
purpose of Packer’s Tar 
Soap is not merely to 
cleanse but to improve 
the condition of the hair 
Tt does!” 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


““Pure as the Pines™ 


Send 10c. for sample. 


Our Manual: “The Hair and Scalp 
—Modern Care and Treatment,” 
36 pages of practical information, 
will be sent free on request 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton St., New York 


The price of Packer’s Tar Soatd 
és 25 cents a cake 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Inflamed, 
Receding 
GUMS— 


Loose teeth— 
these are signs 


of Pyorrhea 
(Riggs Dis- 
ease). If you 
have them, 
CON SULT 
YOUR DEN- 
TIST without 
delay. ‘He will 
tell you how to 
save your teeth 
and avoid suffer- 
ing. The majority 
of leading dentists 
prescribe For- 
han’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation with 
their treatment. 
It is the standard 
prescription for 
Pyorrhea— re- 
member that no 
ordinary “denti- 
frice” or “tooth 
powder” has 
any curative ef- 


fect upon this 
condition. 

daily like a denti- 
frice, however, 
Forhan’s will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea, 
anditgives prompt 
relief in most 
cases. Pleasant 
to the taste. 
Large tube (as illustrated), 50c. If your i “t it, send 
his name (with price) to Forhan Company, 23-29 Elm Street, 
New York, who will see that you are supplied. 












































Unexcelled for 


COUGHS 


Many already know that 
there is nothing better for 
coughs and hoarseness than 
that old-fashioned remedy 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


More and more people are using 
them. They give great relief to 
sufferers from throat troubles caused 
by asthma and bronchitis. They act 
promptly and relieve quickly. 


Sold Only in Boxes— Never in Bulk 


TO DRUGGISTS 
We invite you to write us ’regard- 
ing a new offer and selling plan. 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 























ora maninatrance. I could not imagine 
an audience that would be moved by so 
dry and expressionless a recital; but it 
soon became apparent that this audience 
was moved. A faint snicker behind me 
caused me to turn my head, and, looking 
backward, I discovered, to my surprize, 
that on hundreds of interested faces there 
was a broad grin. Here and there the grins 
began to explode in laughter; the merri- 
ment became contagious; and in two or 
three minutes I was laughing myself in 
mere sympathy with three hundred mirth- 
eonvulsed people. There was nothing 
funny that I could understand, but in 
that gale of hilarity I was simply carried 
away. Through it all the talking sphinx 
on the stage showed no interest, no anima- 
tion, no sympathy. His voice was the 
same low, monotonous drone, and only 
the utterance and the attentive eyes roving 
hither and yon showed that he was alive. 
Finally the gale of laughter subsided. 
There were sporadic snorts now and then 
from people whose appreciation of the ludi- 
crous came a little late, but even these soon 
eeased, and the whole audience became 
quiet. Gradually the quiet deepened into 
stillness. Then the stillness became more 
profound. Finally there was absolutely 
no sound except the unchanged speech of 
the man on the stage. Nobody moved, 
nobody seemed to breathe; and I felt sure 
that if the talker should for a moment stop 
talking I could hear my heart beat, or, as 
the Russians say, ‘‘hear a fly cough.” It 
was uncanny; it was almost painful; and 
looking around at last to see what it could 
possibly mean, my attention was instantly 
attracted to a woman who sat about ten 
feet back of me on my right. She was 
an elderly peasant woman, sixty or seventy 
years of age. Her face bore an expres- 
sion of immeasurable grief, and down her 
withered cheeks ran big tears, of which 
she was evidently unconscious. She did not 
try to wipe them away, and one by one they 
dript off her chin into her lap. She was 
not looking at the talker, and I doubted 
whether she could see anything through 
her tear-bleared eyes, even if she did look. 
Her grief-stricken face gi ve me a sort of 
thrill—almost a shock—and I looked from 
her to the others to see what they were 
doing. Most of the women and many of 
the men were weeping silently, and all 
looked as if they were bidding a last good-by 
to their nearest of kin on the brink of an 
open grave. And through it all ran the 
monotonous, expressionless, absolutely un- 
changed speech of the man on the stage. 
The contrast between his cold, quiet, un- 
impassioned talk and the feelings that it 
aroused seemed to me one of the most 
extraordinary things I have ever witnessed. 





Then gradually the tension relaxed, men 
and women dried their tears; all was quiet 
as before. While Mr. Kennan still sat 
among them, the ‘‘barometer” of emotion 
went up once more—pleased expressions, 
little smiles, amusement, grins, chuckles, 
ripples of laughter, hearty guffaws, and 
once more the audience were rocking in 
their places convulsed by an ecstasy of 
merriment. The American found himself 
laughing with them, willy-nilly. ‘‘An hour 
later,’’ he concludes, 

I walked out of the crowded hall into 


the deserted, dimly lighted streets of 
Atami. T had heard at last a Japanese 





story-teller. Do you ask what his stories 
were? I don’t know. I laughed, I almost 
cried, and I had a good time, but what it 
was all about I haven’t the faintest idea. 





THE PASSING OF AN IRON DOG 


HE delights of yesteryear are so often 

labeled atrocious by the next gener- 
ation that it is remarkable how we can 
ever go on with such sublime faith, finding 
pleasure and joy in what, with the slow 
certainty of the solar system itself, is 
bound to be scoffed at some day. A 
glimpse of this evolutionary process from 
the sublime to the ridiculous is afforded 
by a recent incident in Kansas City. In 
itself it was a simple, prosaic affair— 
merely the retirement of a cast-iron dog to 
make way for a steam-shovel. For the last 
thirty years the cast-iron dog has stood 
watch, says The Star, on the lawn of a 
once palatial residence, but he is needed no 
more. The comfortable broad expanse that 
was his especial care will now be tightly 
filled by a steel-and-conerete building of 
the most up-to-date sort, a picture show, a 
barber-shop, and a drug-store. ‘‘If they 
need any watching done hereafter, they’ll 
hire a detective.” We read further: 


Ponto will be joined in his retirement 
before long by a corrugated lady in a short 
skirt with a tin umbrella over her head, and 
by a sheet-metal swan with a proudly 
arched neck, who have divided with him 
the decorative honors of his position. In 
other days the lady’s umbrella caught and 
gracefully cascaded into a basin in which 
she stood the jets of water that a marvel 
of plumbing ingenuity made to emanate 
from her back hair. In other days, too, 
the swan bore in its bill an openwork 
basket, originally designed to hold flowers, 
but latterly filled with waste paper. Ponto, 
the lady, and the swan all looked down a 
vista of brick walk to an iron gate outside 
of which a smiling Ethiopian youth in red 
trousers and peaked jockey-cap stood on a 
granite block with arm extended to hold 
the horses of callers. 

Back among the trees the house still 
stands, altho somewhat altered in appear- 
ance. For one thing they have removed 
from it several miles of lightning-rods. 
The builder was a rich man in those days— 
must have been worth $60,000, folk said— 
and naturally he went in heavily for light- 
ning-rods. Ignorant persons have some- 
times wondered why the houses of those 
days had so many cupolas, but the reason 
is plain. The cupolas were built to carry 
the proud and heaven-kissing lightning- 
rods whose gilded tips flashing in the sun 
advertised to the world that money was 
no object under that roof. 

But if the lightning-rods are gone the 
iron fences that surrounded the flat portions 
of the roof are still there. The gold-leaf 
which gilded the balusters has long since 
been washed away, but the urns which 
decorated the corners remain, and a close 
inspection might show some of them still to 
contain the sheet-iron foliage that once 
trailed there with such graceful profusion. 
For the rest the house is little changed. 
There are the slim, turned columns of the 
porch, the pointed windows with the 
granite keystone over them, the jig- 
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Few Men and Women 


Have Healthy Hair 


As a nation, we guard the health of our 
teeth xealous/y, and neglect the health of 
our hair shamefully. Hence, very few men 
or women have really healthy hair. 


Dandruff, Itching Scalp, Premature 
Falling Hair and similar unhealthy con- 
ditions are more than unsightly and un- 
comfortable. They are dangerous, usually 
causing partial or complete baldness. 


Think of what a trap the hair is for dirt 
and disease germs! 


You believe in and daily practice prophy- 
laxis of the teeth and gums. Prophylaxis 
means prevention of disease. Now believe 
in and practice real prophylaxis of the hair 
and scalp, because that means prevention of 
hair and scalp diseases. Try 


Pompeian HAIR Massage 


A non-oily, liquid antiseptic 


One application generally stops Itching Scalp. 
A few applications of Pompeian Hazr Massage 
show improvement in most Dandruff cases. With 
the scalp finally in a healthy condition, Falling Hair 
can be checked unless the cause is old age or ex- 
treme physical or nervous disorders. 


The merit of massage for the hair is known to 
most people, while the merit of our zew product, 
Pompeian Hair Massage, is known 
to perhaps a million people. Yes, 
more than a million people have 
used Pompeian Hair Massage, but 
under another name. 


For many years, thousands of the 
leading barber shops in 40 of our 
48 states have used a preparation 
called Hyki. Being unable to or- 
iginate or find a formula as good as 
Hyki, we finally bought the Hyki 
business, changed the name to 
Pompeian Hair Massage and added 
it to our standard products, Pom- 
peian Massage Cream and Pompeian 
Night Cream. 

It has six finely-combined ingredients that 
will keep your hair healthy, and only healthy 
hair can long be luxuriant. Be proud in the 
possession of a fine head of hair, but don’t 
wait until too late. Lost hair seldom returns. 


Pompeta nm 


HAIR 


Massage 








Pompe la fi i} 
Massage |i 
A liquid. Nelmellyy | I 


MASSAGE Cream 


Pome NIGHT Creem BI 


Pompeian 








Ask your druggist for Pompeian Hair Mas- 
sage. If he does not have it in stock, tell him 
that he can get it of his wholesale dealer. Sold |) 
in 25c, 50c and $1. bottles. il 


‘ Mi 
Get Trial Bottle : 
and test it yourself. Seeing is believing. Trial 


Bottle and Booklet, ‘““Care of Your Hair,’ sent 
for 10c, provided you give your dealer’s name. 








gim=mme STAMPS ACCEPTED, COIN PREFERRED #5mma8 
s 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 15 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen :— Enclosed find 10c for trial bottle of Pompeian Hair 
Massage, and Booklet, “Care of Your Hair.” 
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roadster, Doctor!” 


Coupe in winter. 


of himself and family. 


garage, without expert help. 


values—$1050 to $1750. 


from $1450 to $2000. 








“dt is, Judge, when the sun is shining” 


For all seasons —winter or summer 


Ce car available for any duty in all seasons—a sociable four 
passenger Roadster in summer—a refined, well-appointed 
No professional or business man could well 
specify to order a car that would better meet the daily demands 


The Coupé Top is easily attached or detached—in your own 


KISSELKAR. 


Every Inch a Car 


KisselKars are manufactured cars—built in our own tactory—as distinc- 
tive in structural excellence as in appearance. 
HE new KisselKar touring and roadster models are remarkable 


The ALL-YEAR Cars—touring 
cars and roadsters with Detachable Sedan and Coupé Tops—cost 


Write for literature 


Kissel Motor Car Company, 404 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wis. 


“J thought your carwas a 


See the present models. 











Types From City Streets 


By Hutchins Hapgood, with eight full-page 
drawings by Glenn O. Coleman. 12mo, cloth. 
Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.55. 

Mr. Hapgood, who will be well remembered as the au- 

thor of “‘ The Spirit of the Ghetto”’ (of which a new 

edition has just appeared), has undertaken in this 
volume to present a record of his actual experience 
in observing unusual phases of life in the underworld 
of New York. He has aimed not so much to picture 
the squalid side of that life as its charm. Among 
the types selected are not only Bowery boys, crimi- 
nals, small politicians, ‘‘spieler’’ girls, and Bowery 

“cruisers,"” but Bohemians‘of the higher type, men- 

about-town, artists, etc. 

“It is a very real book and extremely interesting.” 

—Lincoln Steffens. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue. New York 








Become a 


TRAFFIC EXPERT 


Earn $35 to $100 a week. Exceptional opportunities 
await the trained traffic man with railways and indus- 
trial shippers. Our free literature explains fully the 


possibilities for good salaries and rapid advan’ 
this ded and } ive field, and how 


We Train You By Mail 
at home, in spare time without interference with your 
resent occupation. The LaSalle course in Traffic and 
Fransportation is simple and tho h—readily and 
easily mastered—the practical work of ly efficient 
traffic experts. edersed hy yreuines’ 
om ow cone sp ee tg om 
postal today for catal ree book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 











MAIL 
Dept. C-158 Valera in, POSTAL 
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saw shingle-work in the gables, the stained- 
glass window in the cupola, and the fan- 
light over the door. 

When the owner walked down the brick 
walk past Ponto and the corrugated lady 
to take the reins from the iron boy he 
looked back at the gleaming cupolas and 
lightning-rods of his home with considerable 
satisfaction. He conceived that things, 
architecturally and otherwise, were settled 
for pretty much all time. The only way 
anybody could lay it over his house was 
to put up more lightning-rods. The resi- 
dence-center of population never could be 
shifted from his street. Blaine would be 
elected President in November, thus put- 
ting it out of the question that there ever 
eould be another Democrat in the White 
House. Bustles would always be worn. 
Nobody would ever be any richer than Jay 
Gould. 

And now they are digging a cellar in the 
grassy lawn where Ponto stood and are 
going to build a building without any 
cupolas or iron fences on the roof. The 
once-proud mansion will be shut off from 
the street, will be given a new number, and 
will be deseribed by the city directory as 
being ‘‘in the rear.”” An accurate descrip- 
tion. Along with the iron dog, the corru- 
gated lady, lightning-rods, bustles, and the 
belief that Jay Gould knew anything 
about the higher forms of finance, it is in 
the rear—thirty years. 





PEACE-BRIDES 


E have heard awesome tales of 

Germany’s ‘‘ war-brides’’ and of the 
polygamous possibilities in Europe after 
the war, but one writer brings to our at- 
tention another possible marital result of 
martial indulgence that, in some aspects, 
is even more hideous to contemplate than 
is the fate of an already crippled German 
veteran undertaking for his country’s sake 
to emulate the Mormon or the Turk. 
There are many who believe that two or 
more ‘‘better halves’? in one household 
constitute a decidedly improper fraction: 
but what will they say to the scheme sug- 
gested by the Sydney (Australia) Bulletin— 
an ingenious plan to recoup the fortunes of 
Britain and restore the financial balance 
of Europe at the cost of a few deathless 
heroes? The writer guides a sympathetic 
pen, but neglects, however, to mention the 
‘‘Buy-a-Briton”’ movement that must be 
started in this country before the plan can 
hope of complete success. We read: 


If the war lasts another two or three 
years, and President Wilson’s peace policy 
continues, practically the whole of the 
world’s gold must gravitate to the United 
States. What a change the phenomenon 
is going to produce in civilization’s social 
customs and ideals! The attention of 
Europe will be centered on the problems 
of repleting its vanished gold-supply. The 
savior of his country, the true patriot, will 
be the citizen who can effect the return of 
the largest amount of the precious metal. 
The fortune-hunter, for example, will be- 
come a popular hero. Youths who show the 
glimmerings of a genius for fascination 
will be State-aided to exert their gifts for 
the benefit of the nation. 
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Picture of the proud 
young Britemew a 
bride with thr ars Iden . 


dollars. The aldermanis Feception and ad- 
dress of welcome at Southampton; the 
wild, cheering crowds; the portraits in 
the illustrated papers with their stirring 
legends, such as “He Did His Duty,” 
“Married for Money for England,” ‘‘He 
Has Immolated Himself: What Are You 
Doing?” And, finally, the investiture at 
Buckingham Palace with the Empire’s 
highest order—the Marital Cross, with its 
nobly simple inscription, C. O. D. 


Vac, 

‘Bye of England’s favorite cartoons is 

an imaginative view of the Essen 
iron-works working night and day turning 
out Iron Crosses. By the middle of this 
October England had bestowed the Vic- 
toria Cross on ninety-nine men; in the 
same period Germany has given out over 
350,000 Iron Crosses. Naturally, the 
Briton, mightily proud of his own decora- 
tion, which is rarely won save in death’s 
despite, refers somewhat derisively to the 
multitude of the enemy’s decorations for 
gallantry. And just as sincerely the Ger- 
man expresses scorn for a military system 
in which true loyalty is not recognized 
unless it perform some superhuman feat. 
The 350,000 German acts of gallantry will 
make interesting reading when told, but 
that will be at some future time. Mean- 
while we have the stories of the V. C. 
as published from time to time in the En- 
glish newspapers. These announcements 
are all too brief, but are stirring to the im- 
agination in their very brevity. Here, for 
example, are five awards published on the 
Ist of this September, of which the first 
three are bestowed on ‘‘single-handed” 
heroes. The first is Second Lieutenant 
Herbert James, of the Worcestershire 
Regiment: 


In the southern zone of Gallipoli, on 
June 28, when a portion of a regiment had 
been checked owing to all the officers 
being put out of action, Second Lieutenant 
James, who belonged to a neighboring 
unit, on his own initiative gathered a body 
of men and led them forward under heavy 
shell- and rifle-fire. He returned, organized 
a second party, and again advanced. His 
gallant example put fresh life into the 
attack. On July 3 he headed a party of 
bomb-throwers up a Turkish ecommunica- 
tion-trench, and after nearly all his bomb- 
throwers had been killed or wounded he 
remained alone at the head of the trench 
and kept back the enemy single-handed 
till a barrier had been built behind him 
and the trench secured. He was through- 
out exposed to a murderous fire. 


_ Next comes Capt. Gerald Robert O’Sul- 
livan, of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers: 


On the night of July 1-2, when it 
was essential that a portion of a trench 
at Krithia should be regained, Captain 
O'Sullivan, altho not belonging to the 
troops at this point, volunteered to lead a 
party of bomb-throwers. He advanced in 
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ELCO ignition is 
only one feature 


of Delco Equip- — 


ment—but a very im- 
portant one. 


The fact that it has 
been adopted for use 
on the most exacting 
types of gasoline 
engines—and that it is 
meeting every require- 
ment of these engines 
is conclusive evidence 
of its efficient service. 


Delco ignition insures 
not only a hot, ample 
spark at starting but 
perfect sparking 
throughout the entire 
range of automobile 
operation. 


When buying an auto- 
- mobile it is a good 
thing to inquire first 
of all whether or not 
it is Delco Equipped 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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This tray (12x18 inches) with hand embossing 
= on solid copper or silver Sy Pe perp and 
with solid mahogany frame, is 0! 


’ J 
KAIN’S Beautiful Gifts 
Are Made and Sold Direct by Mr. Kain. 
Mr. Kain designs and makes unique, beautiful, distinc- 
tive gifts; gifts not likely to be duplicated, sure to be 
treasured. One of the most popular gifts this year 
will be the new Portable Table, a combined Tray 

and Shelf-Wagon—sold by Mr. Kain. 


Write for illustrated “ Book of Gifts ”"—tree. 
Money back instantly if you're not per- 


DELIVERED % 
COPPER. . . . $5.00 
SILVER .... 7.50 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, strue- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for ag wel —, noch Lippineott's, 
THe 2 HOKE sctloene Fp address 
E CORR StONDENCE = SCHOOL 
pt. 71, Springfield, M 


FRENCH-ENGLISH 
English-French Dictionary 


z A ready book to explain all words in the French 
&é guage and to diately supply the French 
equivalent of an English the and the English 

rT equivalent of a French word by a system of 

a S- two vocabularies. Bound incloth, $0cnet. 


50c 2 Funk & Wagnalls Company 
© 354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 


Dr. a, 














UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
wae for systematic Art Study, 
ic, Renaissance and Modern. 
Eaited oe Dr. H. H. Powers and others. 
7 Series, 80c. per 100. 3 Handbooks. 
For Catalogue address 


University Prints, 138 Stuart St., Beston 
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g A Public Service 
“. That Gives Supreme 
Satisfaction 


It will afford you an unusual degree of con- 
fidence to know that in your locality there is a 
. $Y SANeTOX druggist—a druggist whois thoroughly 
. t1\| reliable, has progressive ideas of merchandising 
eee; and who believes it the best policy to give his 
customers the best service and the best goods at 
the most reasonable prices. 
His store is identified by the sign of the Nurse in the 
window—and there is only one such store in each locality. 
There you will find a Tooth Paste, Cold Cream, Tal- 
cum Powder, Hair Tonic, Antiseptic Shaving Lotion, 
Salve, Laxative and about 125 other toilet and household 
preparations, any of which will give you the utmost in 
quality and quantity. For your protection each label or 
carton bears the sign of the Nurse and the trade name 


‘= + 


aD 


The Public Service Line 


Every SANeTOX preparation is compounded according to a 
tried and proven, scientifically correct, non-secret formula by expert 
pharmacists who have won distinction in laboratory work. 

Your complete satisfaction in the use of any SANeTOX prep- 


> 


who, by personal investigation having satisfied himself as to the f f) the Nurse 
absolute purity and a og quality of every SANeTOX prepara-__|E} pores 
tion, unreservedly backs its sale with all the force of hisreputation. (| SD Drage. 
He will cheerfully refund your money if, after using, the prepara- |; 
tion does not more than fulfill your highest expectations. 
SAN«TOX preparations are ship direct from the Lab- 
oratories to SANeTOX druggists at frequent intervals so that 
there are no stale or shop-worn packages. Moreover, by 
shipping direct, the selling expense is materially reduced, and 
you derive the benefit of this saving in the shape of generous, 
heaped-up SANeTOX packages and unsurpassed quality. 


ou_can appreciate the ag ye satisfaction of this important 

SANeTOX Public Service only by actually going to the SANeTOX 

druggist, where it will pay you always to le, and making a test of 

some SANeTOX item of which you now stand in need. No other 
ce oe se are like them—you will be delighted at the difference. 
ake the test today. 


THE DEPREE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















aration is positively guaranteed to you by your SANeTOX druggist aap - 
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the open under a very heavy fire, and, to 
throw his bombs with greater effect, got 
up on the parapet, where he was com- 
pletely exposed to the fire of the enemy 
occupying the trench. He was wounded, 
but not before his inspiring example had 
led his party to make further efforts, which 
resulted in the recapture of the trench. 
On the night of June 18-19 he saved a 
critical situation by great personal gallan- 
try and good leading. 


Sergeant James Somers is only twenty- 
one, and he comes from Tipperary. When 
he took the ‘“‘long, long way” from the 
Dardanelles back to Cloghjordan in August, 
he was hailed as ‘‘ the first Tipperary V. C.” 
This is his story: 


On the night of July 1-2, when, owing to 
hostile bombing, some of our troops had 
retired from a sap, Sergeant Somers re- 
mained alone until a. party brought up 
bombs. He climbed over the Turkish 
trench and bombed the Turks with great 
effect. Later, he advanced into the open 
under very heavy fire and held back the 
enemy by throwing bombs into their flank 
until a barricade had been established. 
He frequently ran to and from our trenches 
to obtain. fresh supplies of bombs. By 
his great gallantry and coolness Sergeant 
Somers was largely instrumental in effect- 
ing the recapture of a portion of our trench 
which had been lost. 


Major George Godfrey Massy Wheeler, 
late of the Indian Army, wins his award 
too late. But it will serve a purpose in 
preserving the memory of this ‘‘very gal- 
lant gentleman.” We read: 


At Shaiba, Mesopotamia, on April 12, 
Major Wheeler asked permission to take 
out his squadron and attempt to capture a 
flag, the center-point of an enemy group 
who were firing on one of our pickets. He 
advanced and attacked the enemy’s in- 
fantry with the lance, doing considerable 
execution. He then retired while the 
enemy swarmed out of hidden ground and 
formed an excellent target to our Royal 
Horse Artillery guns. .On April 13, Major 
Wheeler led his squadron to the attack of the 
“North Mound.”’ He was seen far ahead 
of his men riding single-handed straight 
for the enemy’s standards. This gallant 
officer was killed on the Mound. 


George Arthur Boyd Rochfort was re- 
jected as physically unfit when he first 
sought service. The V. C. which he now 
wears confirms in exceptional manner his 
ultimate fitness. Of this young lieutenant 
in the Scots Guards we read: 


Between Canbrin and La Bassée, on 
August 3 at 2 a.m., a German trench-mortar 
bomb landed on the side of the parapet 
of the communication-trench in which he 
stood, close to a small working party of 
his battalion. He might easily have stept 
back a few yards round the corner into 
perfect safety, but, shouting to his men to 
look out, he rushed at the bomb, seized it, 
and hurled it over the parapet, where it at 
once exploded. There is no doubt that this 
splendid combination of presence of mind 
and courage saved the lives of many of the 
working-party. 


But the Victoria Cross does not go to the 
Army alone Here are four heroes of the 
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Navy who wear the decoration, substitut- 
ing only a white ribbon for the red: 


It is officially announced in the London 
Gazette that the King has been graciously 
pleased to approve of the grant of the 
Victoria Cross to the undermentioned 
officers and men for the conspicuous acts of 
bravery mentioned in the dispatch: 

Commander Edward Unwin, R.N. — 
While in River Clyde, observing that the 
lighters which were to form the bridge to 
the shore had broken adrift, Commander 
Unwin left the ship and under a murder- 
ous fire attempted to get the lighters into 
position. He worked on until, suffering 
from the effects of cold and immersion, he 
was obliged to return to the ship, where he 
was wrapt up in blankets. Having in some 
degree recovered, he, against the doctor’s 
order, returned to his work and completed 
it. He was later again attended by the 
doctor for three abrasions caused by bullets, 
after which he once more left the ship, this 
time in a life-boat, to save some wounded 
men who were lying in shallow water near 
the beach. He continued at this heroic 
labor under continuous fire until forced to 
stop through pure physical exhaustion. 

Midshipman George Leslie Drewry, 
R.N.R.—Assisted Commander Unwin at 
the work of securing the lighters under 
heavy rifle-fire and Maxim-fire. He was 
wounded in the head, but continued his 
work and twice subsequently attempted to 
swim from lighter to lighter with a line. 

Midshipman Wilfred St. Aubyn Mal- 
leson, R.N.— Also assisted Commander 
Unwin, and after Midshipman Drewry 
had failed from exhaustion to get a line 
from lighter to lighter, he swam with it 
himself and succeeded. The line subse- 
quently broke, and he afterward made two 
further but unsuccessful attempts at his 
self-imposed task. 

Able Seaman William Chas. Williams, 
O.N. 186774 (R.F.R. B.3766). Held on to 
a line in the water for over an hour under 
heavy fire, until killed. 

Seaman R.N.R. George McKenzie Sam- 
son, O.N. 2408A.—Worked on a lighter 
all day under fire, attending wounded and 
getting out lines; he was eventually 
dangerously wounded by Maxim-fire. 


To earn the Victoria Cross, the Man- 
chester Guardian reminds us, ‘‘a man must 
have given proof of very much more 
lasting qualities than the furious bravery 
that goes with the state of mind which 
makes a man ‘see red’ in a _ bayonet- 
charge,” but on this basis the paper 
heartily commends the award to Lieu- 
tenant William Thomas Forshaw, of the 
Manchester Regiment, whom ‘‘his Majesty 
the King has been graciously pleased to 
honor’’ for conspicuous bravery on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula from August 7 to 9. 
His exploit reads: 


When holding the northwest corner of a 
vineyard he was attacked and heavily 


bombed by the Turks, who advanced time. 


after time by three trenches which converged 
at this point, but he held his own, not only 
directing his men and encouraging them by 
exposing himself with the utmost disregard 
to danger, but personally throwing bombs 
continuously for forty-one: hours. When 
his detachment was relieved after twenty- 
four hours he volunteered to continue the 
direction of operations. Three times during 
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This Combination: 

3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 
base, (Solid Oak) $9975 
ON APPROVAL 73 


‘T GROWS WITH YOVR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Our “Universal Style” combines a pleasing, enduring design 
with latest practical improvements. Adapted for home or 
office library; beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 per sec- 
tion; top and base $1.25each. Greatest value we have ever 
offered. On orders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay 
freight; freight equalized to extreme Western States. Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. Sold only 
direct from our factory at a considerable saving to you. 
Hardly a village in the country left wheie there are no 
Lundstrom Bookcases. Endorsed the pest by over 75,000 
users-—many prominent citizens, governors, senators, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and clergymer. Lundstrom Bookcases have 

m made for 15 years and have always 
given tuil satisfaction. Write for our new 
catalog No. 23-N. 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
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When the face feels tender and sore, 
there’s nothing like Hinds Cream to stop 
the smart—to soothe the dry, irritated skin, 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


Cream 


is of the greatest help to the man who must 
shave every day. A little rubbed on the face or 
a few drops on the brush, helps to soften the 
beard. Applied again after shaving it keeps the 
skin soft, smooth and healthy. Hinds Cream 
is antiseptic and quickly heals cuts or scraped 
skin—prevents roughness and chapping. 
lin, where. postpaid on 
—- pe hey Hinds Cream ya ng 
50c. Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25e. 
Samples sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 
Do not take a substitute— Hinds 
Cream will improve the skin. 
A. S. HINDS, 241 West St., Portland, 
Rahined, fragrant, benebeial, Be. No Soup Samples. 
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. Danda Leather Key Case 
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the night of the 8th of August he was 
again heavily attacked, and once the 
Turks were over the barricade. But after 
shooting three with his revolver he led his 
men forward and recaptured it. When he 
rejoined his battalion he was choked and 
sickened by bomb-fumes, badly bruised 
by fragments of shrapnel, and eould 
barely lift his arm from the continuous 
bomb-throwing. It was due to his per- 
sonal example, magnificent courage, and 
endurance that this very important corner 
was held. 


But we learn from Cairo the unheroiec 
version of the story from the man himself: 


Interviewed by the Press Association's 
correspondent, Lieutenant Forshaw said he 
was terribly excited and had never enjoyed 
anything better than the desperate fight 
which lasted forty-five hours. All through 
that time he smoked continuously for the 
purpose of lighting the fuses of the bombs, 
which were constructed out of jam-tins, 
This, coupled with the fumes of the bombs, 
brought on sickness and a complete loss of 
voice, lasting several days. 

Lieutenant Forshaw said: ‘It was a 
strange feeling suddenly to see three huge 
Turks facing you. There is nothing like 
a revolver in such circumstances. I shot 
my first man as he was attempting to 
bayonet a corporal, the second as he was 
running for our ammunition, and a third 
as he was attempting to bayonet me. All 
was over in a few seconds, but the Turks 
had fled.” 


A bit more explicit and therefore more 
satisfactory to the reader is the account of 
the deed of Lance-Corporal Albert Jacka, 
a young Australian in the Dardanelles, 
given at some length by the Manchester 
Guardian: 


On May 10, ten men and a sergeant of 
the 14th Australian Battalion, who were 
holding a short section of trench at Court- 
ney’s Post, found that the Turks outside 
the parapet were throwing bombs down into 
the trench. Two Australians fell killed and 
four were wounded. 

Seven or eight Turks then jumped in, 
and this section of the trench was for the 
moment left open to a wounded officer, who 
went to see the situation. This officer, 
when coming back through the communica- 
tion-trench, said: ‘‘They have got me; the 
Turks are in the trench.” 

Lance - Corporal Jacka immediately 
jumped from the communication-trench 
up to the step, or bench, behind the last 
traverse of the section of the fire-trench, 
which had not yet been reached by the 
Turks. He was exposed for a moment to 
the Turks’ rifles at a distance of three 
yards. The Turks were afraid to come 
round the traverse, and he held them 
there for a considerable time alone. 

Meanwhile the word had gone back, 
“Officer wanted.” Lieutenant Hamilton 
saw the Turks jumping into the trench 
and began firing with his revolver, but the 
Turks shot him through the head. A 
second officer was sent up. Then Jacka 
shouted: ‘‘Look out, sir; the Turks are 
in here.”’ The officer asked Jacka if he 
would charge if he (the officer) got some 
men to back him up, and Jacka said 
‘Yes.’ The officer’s platoon was following 
him, and he ealled for volunteers. ‘“‘It’s 


-a tough job. Will you back Jacka up?” 


One of the leading men answered: ‘It’s 
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Buy this hot water bottle for long 
service and economy 


Dependability is the first requisite in a hot water week or next year—when you need the Cello again— 


bottle. When you need it you need it badly. Failure it is staunch and strong. 


through bursting or leaking may mean not only dis- _ burst. 
comfort but a tragedy. 


Then you should buy the Cello for economy. 


It cannot dry up, crack or 


Its 


That is the first reason why you should buy the Cello first cost/is no more than for a rubber bottle and 


Hot Water Bottle. It is absolutely dependable. It it will. last for years. 


It is a permanent in- 


cannot break or burst or leak. It is ready when you vestment and “far more economical in the long 


want it and cannot fail in service. Tomorrow or next run. 


Fill with 

og V ITH) 
Torlinare! water. 
yen put tn the 
screw cork and 
lio the bottle in 


this soft blue flanne! 


Dag for use 


Metal 


Hot Water Bottle 


Curved to Fit the Body 


The human body is a series of curves. The Cello Hot Water Bottle fits 
snugly against the body and encased in the bag of soft blue flannel that 
goes with each bottle is as comfortable as anything could be. 


The Cello is made of finest nickel-plated brass—that’s why it is so durable 

-practically indestructible. It withstands rough handling, abuse and 
intense heat. No caution against boiling water—the Cello is sold with a 
guarantee instead of a caution. Boiling water can’t harm it any more 
than it can harm a tea kettle. 


Ask for the Cello at your favorite store 


Ninety per cent of all metal hot water bottles sold are Cellos and nearly all dealers 
have them. The favorite household size is Number 250, holding 3 pints, at $2.50. 
Also Number 200, 2 pints, $2.00, and Number 300, 5 pints, $3.00. 





The Spring that keeps 
it from collapsing 





In the sectional view above, note the 
patented spring which takes up con- 
traction and expansion, due to alternate 
heat and cold, and keeps the Cello from 
collapsing or losing its shape. No other 
bottle has this exclusive feature. 


This spring, with its patented air cham- 
ber, ventilation holes and lock seam 
are some of the reasons why the Cello 
is superior to all ordinary metal bottles. 








If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us, giving your dealer’s name, and 
we will deliver by parcel post, prepaid, with guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO., 285 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Shirts and Neckties by Mail for 
less than you pay for shirts alone 


On receipt of $2 and 15c postage with name and 
address of five friends, we send a box of 3 DURO 
shirts and a handsome necktie by parcel post. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six 
months without fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts 
free. Made of fine white percale shirting fabric with narrow 
stripes of blue, black and lavender. One shirt of each color 
to'the box. Cut in popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand 
latindered and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17, 
sleeves 33 or 35. Neckties are navy blue, black and lavender. 
Take your choice. The shirts would cost you a dollar apiece 
and you would get no guarantee of wear. The tie would cost 
50c. Illustrated literature on request, but save time by send- 
ing $2 bill and 15c postage today with size and five names, 
for if all the goods are not satisfactory on arrival we will 
gladly refund your money. Highest bank references. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 47, 158 East 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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Lasting Legibility 


MultiKopy gives copies 
that are beautifully neat and 
that are really permanent. 

Supply your stenographer 
with MultiKopy and you'll get 
copies that are not only sharp 
and clear, but copies which give 
lasting satisfaction by reason of 
their permanent and unfading 
legibility. 

In blue or black, MultiKopy 
never fades. MultiKopy copies 
often rival the original in clean- 
ness and legibility. MultiKopy 
is surprisingly :durable and 
economical. 


Write us on your letterhead for 
Sample Sheet—Free 
F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
334 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the famous STAR 
BRAND Typewriter Ribbons 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Handsome maternity dress of finest crepe 
de chine; navy, black, green, French blue. 
Value $25. Special, $16.75 


Give normal measurements when ordering. 
Modish Apparel for 


MATERNITY 


at Manufacturers’ Prices 
Differ in no way from prevailing modes 
and do not betray their purpose. Fit 
when figure is again normal. 

Dresses Coats Suits 
Waists ’ Skirts Negligees 
Corsets Underwear 
in wide variety, illustrated in “Mater v A 
Modes’’—Sent Free. Write Dept. F-5. 4 


LANE BRYANT, 25 W. 38th St., New Y 
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sink or swim; we will come, sir,’’ and the 
leading three went forward. The moment 
the leading man put his head round the 
corner he was hit in three places and fell 
back, blocking the trench. The exit from 
the trench at this end now being well held, 
Jacka jumped back from the fire-trench 
into the communication-trench. 

The officer told Jacka he would hold the 
exit and give the Turks the impression 
that he was going to charge again. Jacka 
said he would make his way round through 
a communication-trench to the other end 
of the fire-trench at the rear of the Turks. 
This plan worked excellently. The officer’s 
party threw two bombs and fired several 
shots into the wall of the trench opposite 
them. 

Jacka made his way round, and a moment 
after the bombs were thrown he reached 
a portion of the trench just behind the 
Turks. The party in front heard shots, 
and charged, but when they reached the 
trench only four Turks came crawling 
over the parapet. These Turks were shot, 
and Jacka was found in the trench with 
an unlighted cigaret in his mouth and with 
a flushed face. 

‘*Well, I managed to get the beggars, 
sir,” he said. In front of him was a trench 
literally blocked with Turks. He had shot 
five, and had just finished bayoneting the 
remaining two. One of these was only 
wounded, and was taken prisoner. 





A BURMAN MITE 


HE British Chancellor’s recent state- 

ment that England would have to 
contribute half of its normal income to the 
war has not yet been reported in distant 
Burma, but there is no need that it be 
repeated there. Rumor of war reached 
there months ago, and at least one village 
has responded with its supreme offering— 
the total sum of its available wealth. In 
the heart of Burma England is a land 
unseen and unknown, but from that land 
come white men who for unknown reasons 
strive continually to make life more pleas- 
ant for the natives. It is meet that grati- 
tude should be exprest when need comes. 
In The Yale Review, L. P. Jenks gives a 
well-authenticated story of how gratitude 
was exprest on one occasion, learned 
from a civil officer in one of the remoter 
districts of Burma: 


One early morning not long ago this 
officer found an ancient Burman squatting 
on his heels in front of the bungalow, whom 
he recognized as the headman of a village 
distant fifty miles away in the hills. 
Questioned by the officer as to the purpose 
for which he had undertaken so long a 
journey through the jungle, the old man 
replied as follows: 

““Thakin (master), my villagers wish to 
make some return for the favors bestowed 
upon us by the British Government. The 

tovernment has lessened our taxes, killed 
the leopards, given us good water, and ap- 
pointed a most discriminating policeman 
to visit us when need shall arise. And 
now I am come to tell you that we have in 
our village-eight guns, ancient and well 
tried, and all held under a license granted 
by the most honorable Thakin; we have 
also. four _pounds.-of -excellent gunpowder 








Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You too, can now quickly satisfy your musical 
ambitions—learn to play your favorite instrument, 
whether for pleasure, social prestige or to teach 
music, by our wonderful home study lessons under great 
American and European teachers, The lessons are a marvel 
rs licity ani plet . endorsed by Paderewski 
and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument 
Write today, telling us erg musical ambitions, course 
i , how long you have taken lessons 
if at all, ete., and we will at once send you six lessons, free 
and prepaid, of any of the plowing Complete Courses: 
Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the 
at Wm. H Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr Protheroe and 
nbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, 
CORNET,MANDOLIN, GUIT: R,BANJO,REED ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by eminent teachers. 

This offer is absolutely Free—we do not ask you to pay 
one cent for the six lessons, either now or later. We want 
to sree in this remarkable way what grand lessons they 
really wy Ey ey is offeris limited, so write 
today. A few Special Introductory Scholarships are now 
being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars sent free 
along with the free lessons. rite today Send no money, 

IIEGEL-MYERS ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF. MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1241 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


Gi t Heat 
Will make a stove of your =F 
round-wick lamp, gas jet or .* \ 
mantle burner. Requires no a 
. more gas or oil than for light; 


does not lessen volume of light; 

4 simply utilizes waste heat. Heat 

a and light at one cost. Willheat —~, 
ordinary room comfortably in zero 
weather. No ashes, no trouble, 
... clean and odorless; mixes the 
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bath, bed-room; heating 

water, making tea or coffee, etc. 

aS Send for booklet and testimonials 

On. Lamp , (Black Iron - $1.00 

Price, Carriage ? Polished Brass, $1.50 

postpaid ( Nickel Plated - $2.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 1064 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 



























for the first time 


For the first time, you are able to obtain qual- 
ity such as only a specialty store can give and 
value which you can secure nowhere except from 
a mammoth organization_like The Charles William 

tores. Our Sporting Goods Store is but one of 
43 stores, but it is an entirely separate specialty store 
in charge of experts. 


. . 

New York’s Best Merchandise Brought to You 
The same high-grade merchandise which you would 
t from the most exclusive sporting goods store is 

rought to you in this book—and at a big saving. 

Although the prices you pay when you buy from a 

specialty sporting goods store are high, heretofore it 

has been necessary to pay them in order to get quality. 

But this book makes exorbitant prices no longer neces- 

sary. Specialty sporting goods stores must and do 

e large profits because they have heaVy expenses, 
all of which you must pay when you buy from them. 

When you buy from us, you get the benefit of our tre- 

mendous cash buying power and our money-saving, 

direct selling system through which we save middle- 
men’s profits and expenses. When you buy from us, 
you pay only our one small profit—you keep for yourself 
themoney which would otherwise go to the middleman. 


New 1916 Book 
of 2000 Bargains 
80 pages. Just off the press. 
Send no money! Merely 8 


postal card brings you this 
free catalog of -The Charles William Sporting Goods 
Store, fully prepaid. Nowhere else can you have so big 
avariety tochoose from. Write i 


“Send me your Sporting Goods Hook Free? nanos 
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HE problem of the selection of the handsomest and most useful 

Wedding, Birthday or Christmas gift is most happily solved by 

THERMos. Every member of the family, everyone on the list of 
friendship from infancy to old age——either in the hours spent at or 
away from home—have innumerable daily uses for THERMos. 


THERMOs brings to them in the hot summer months all of the comforts 
produced by ice, and in the cold winter season all of the joys to be 
obtained by fire—for THERMos serves them right, food or drink, hot 
or cold, when, where, and as they like. 


‘THERMOs is the ideal portable fireless stove, 
performing the service of keeping its contents 
piping hot for twenty-four hours, and the 
most efficient portable iceless refrigerator, 
keeping its contents frigid for three days and 
nights. The same THERMOs receptacle 
keeps hot without fire, or cold without ice. 
To keep cold, see that contents go into 
THERMOs cold, and to keep hot, contents 
should be placed in THERMOs at a high 
temperature. 


Archdeacon Stuck in the use of THERMOS 
to supply hot coffee on the Arctic Trail (the 
atmosphere registering sixty degrees below 
zero) says that he never can get over the 
wonder of it, and that a THERMOs Bottle 
would have made the fortune of a wizard in 
olden times and probably have brought him 
to the stake. 


Richard Harding Davis proved that THERMos 
produced the exact opposite results secured 
by the Archdeacon by taking to the African 
Congo at the Equator a THERMos Bottle 


filled with broken ice, the first introduction 
of ice into that hottest part of the world. 


The late Elbert Hubbard in an appreciation 
of THERMos wrote, ‘“This Seventh Modern 
Wonder of the World should be known and 
utilized by every family, rich or poor, the 
round world over; it means happiness and 
length of days.”’ 


We supply THERMos to the Allies from our 
American plant, and to the Teutons from 
Berlin, for use in the hospitals and trenches 
—as a life-saving device. 


> 


In buying THERMOs for “‘him’’ or ““her’’ 
as your Christmas gift, you are selecting the 
invention honored with the Grand Prize by 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and by like 
Expositions at Berlin, Paris, Antwerp, Ma- 
drid, Seattle, Vienna and London. 


The high honors mentioned accruing to 
‘THERMOs because it is the original temper- 
ature-retaining vessel, and has achieved the 
distinction of being a boon to humanity. 


Originally expensive, THERMOS vessels are now sold by all leading 
dealers throughout the World at from $1.00 up. Send for Booklet. 


AMERICAN THERMOS sottLe co. 


NORWICH, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Over the Ice a Mile-a-Minute. 
Whee! There’s the Sport! 








ACING down the wind like a bird a-wing, cheeks glowing, 
nostrils dilating, every nerve tense with the thrill of this newest, 
most exhilarating outdoor sport—Aero-sledding. No waiting for 
favorable winds; you control the speed—the direction—as easily and 
comfortably as from the seat of the finest racing automobile. The 


Aero-Sled 


is ‘not a fad—not an experiment. to command. The motor is silent, 
It’s a means of locomotion as tried- _vibrationless. As steady as that of 
and-true as the motorcycle, correct the birdman whose life depends on 
in principle, unfailing in operation. his engine. Every lake and frozen 
A powerful emergency brake brings stream calls your Aero-sled. Bet- 
your Aero-sled to ter health and the love of clean 
a standstill in a sport demand it. Price $125 com- 
coupleoflengths. plete. Shipped by fast freight. 
Youare master Carriage charges prepaid to any 
—it is yours point east of the Rockies. 










Write at once for the illustrated booklet 
“Aero-Sledding—Prince of Them All” 


AERO-SLED COMPANY 


1382 Wells Street Chicago, Ilinois 
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Ghe GLEN SPRINGS *:2222"" 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 


from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The treatment 
methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. Treatments 
are given under the direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad 
I HE B | H Nauheim, but about five times as strong. THE RADIUM 
EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING No. 2 
AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly three times as 
much as any other American Spring known. For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, 
Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, Anaemia, Diseases of the Digestive System and Liver, Heart and 
Circulatory System, Kidney Disease, and Disorders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages 
unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exer- 
cise. Well-kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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in a bottle, and a bag of bullets; these 
being neither more nor less than the 
Thakin’s license permits us to hold. More- 
over, there are in our village two trackers 
who have proved their skill in the capture 
of dacoits. 

“Thakin, we have heard a rumor that 
the British Government is in great troubie 
with its enemies. Wherefore our villagers 
have empowered me to say that the eight 
guns, bottle of gunpowder, the bag of 
bullets, and the two trackers are freely 
at the disposal of the British Government,” 


A KANSAS COURTIN’ 

HERE is nothing more diverting among 

all the reminiscences of the famous 
suffrage leader, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
than the account of her first proposal. It 
is contained in her ‘Story of a Pioneer” 
(Harper & Brothers, New York). The 
gentleman in question, we are told, a 
youth of twenty or so, happened to be the 
least desirable in the neighborhood, whose 
peculiarities made him the butt of the 
whole countryside and the laughing-stock 
particularly of all the other young people. 
Nevertheless, he showed one very clear 
streak of sanity in his open admiration 
for Ann Shaw. Thus it was that he ap- 
peared one evening at her home visibly 
bulging with a matter of utmost impor. 
tance. Unfortunately he had selected atime 
when there were already two other young 
men calling on Dr. Shaw’s sisters. All five 
were sitting about the fire when he en- 
tered. We read on: 


His costume, like himself, left much to 
be desired. He wore a blue flannel shirt 
and a pair of trousers made of flour-bags. 
Such trousers were not uncommon in our 
region, and the boy’s mother, who had 
made them for him, had _ thoughtfully 
selected a nice clean pair of sacks. But 
on one leg was the name of the firm that 
made the flour—A. and G. W. Green—and 
by a charming coincidence A. and G. W. 
Green happened to be the two young men 
who were calling on my sisters! On the 
back of the bags, directly in the rear of the 
wearer, was the simple legend, ‘‘96 pounds,” 
and the striking effect of the young man’s 
costume was completed by a bright yellow 
sash, which held his trousers in place. 

The vision fascinated my sisters and 
their two guests. They gave it their entire 
attention, and when the newcomer signi- 
fied with an eloquent gesture that he was 
calling on me, and beckoned me into an 
inner room, the quartet arose as one per- 
son and followed us to the door. Then, as 
we inhospitably closed the door, they 
fastened their eyes to the cracks in the 
living-room wall, that they might miss none 
of the entertainment. When we were 
alone my guest and I sat down in facing 
chairs and in deprest silence. 

The young man was nervous, and I was 
both frightened and annoyed. I had heard 
supprest giggles on the other side of the 
wall, and I realized, as my self-centered 
visitor failed to do, that we were not el- 
joying the privacy the situation seemed to 
demand. At last the youth informed me 
that his “‘dad” had just given him a cabin, 
a yoke of steers, a cow, and some hens. 
When this announcement had produ 
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its full effect, he straightened up in his chair 
and asked solemnly, ‘‘ Will ye have me?” 

Anoutburst of chortles from the other side 
of the wall greeted the proposal, but the 
ardent youth ignored it, if indeed he heard 
it. With eyes staring straight ahead, he 
sat rigid, waiting for my answer; and I, 
anxious only to get rid of him and to end 
the strain of the moment, said the first 
thing that came into my head. “‘I can’t,” 
|] told him. ‘I’m sorry, but—but—I’m 
engaged.” 

He rose quickly, with the effect of a half- 
closed jack-knife that is suddenly opened, 
and for an instant stood looking down upon 
me. He was six feet two inches tall, and 
extremely thin. I am very short, and, as I 
looked up, his flour-bag trousers seemed 
to join his yellow sash somewhere near the 
ceiling of the room. He put both hands 
into his pockets and slowly delivered his 
valedictory. ‘‘That’s darned disappoint- 
ing to a fellow,”’ he said, and left the house. 


ORIENTAL MOVIE-THEATERS 


A FORTUNE awaits the American who 
4.4 can invent an appeal to Japanese 
humor and tickle the funny-bone of the 
inhabitants of Dat Nippon. The point 
is that there is such a thing as Japanese 
humor—Japanese have been seen to laugh 
—but no one alien to their country appears 
to know what it is. This strange condi- 
tion of affairs was made apparent with the 
invasion of Japan by the moving picture. 
Our movies have convulsed the universe— 
but the Japanese do not care for Charlie 
Chaplin! Then why fear the Yellow Peril, 
some may ask who, even in this country, 
hold the Japanese view of that comedian. 
But, on the other hand, the Japanese 
laugh at our melodrama, and while that 
may be easy for some of our more austere 
moving-picture critics to explain, it indi- 
cates a perplexing difference in point of 
view that has driven many a producer to 
despair. In an account of ‘‘The Film That 
Runs Around the World” in the Novem- 
ber World Outlook, Homer Croy describes 
the situation, telling of his own experiences 
in Yokohama: 


Japan was the first foreign country 
where I saw moving pictures shown. The 
“rickshaws ’’ which carry one to the theater 
have real Japanese lanterns—they drift 
along in the darkness like glowworms. At 
the theater they will wait for you till the 
performance is over and speed you back on 
tires of American rubber. 

In Yokohama one whole street is given 
up to moving pictures—Theater Street. 
Great banners hang clear across it, with 
the picturesque Japanese alphabet racing 
up and down them, advertising the re- 
spective performances. 

On the floor the audience sit, with their 
feet squarely turned under them, absorbed 
in the shifting shadows. The subtitles 
are in English; but so common is English 
coming to be in Japan that the meaning 
doesn’t go over their heads. It is now 
being taught in the public schools, so that 
there is always some one to whisper the 
title’s meaning. 

American manufacturers have labored 
long and hard to find films that will amuse 
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There’s a treat in store for you 
the moment you have Cat's Paw 
Heels attached to your shoes. 
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“*The Standard Bible for the English Speaking World °” 


THE AMERICAN 222% 
STANDARD BIBLE 


Every Bible in use today is a translation and revision 
from the ancient manuscripts and because the Amer- 
ican Standard is the latest and most accurate it is used 
and recommended by all the great Biblical scholars, lead- 
ing Colleges, Universities, Theological Seminaries and 
is the basis of all notes in Sunday School periodicals. 
Over 200 styles. Prices from 35 Centsup. For Sale by All Booksellers. 
Send for Booklet,““The Wonderful Story of how the Bible came down through the Ages” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS Bible Publishers for 


Over Sixty Years 
381G. Fourth Avenue (Corner 27th Street) ° o MEW YORK 
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Rainy Day—Cough at Night 


Never be without a box of S. B. Cough 
Drops during Fall and Winter—during 
damp, chilly weather when sore throats, 
coughs and hoarseness are so prevalent. 





Take a few of these drops on your way 
home from the heated theatre, dance-hall, 
office, etc. Far better than medicine— 
more pleasant, too. Good to take before 
‘‘forty-winks”—they loosen the phlegm. 


ROTHERS 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Containing Only Pure Medicinal Oils—No Glucose 
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thé Japanese, but: their success has--not 
been very marked. No white mind can 
fathom a Japanese’s sense of humor. Our 
funniest films over there go flat. Charlie 
Chaplin bores them. But in the midst of 
a death scene in some dramatic film they 
will suddenly, begin to rock with ‘merri- 
ment. There is a fortune in it for any one 
who will locate the Japanese bump of 
humor and manufacture picture-plays that 
will hit it. 

The Japanese are now manufacturing 
their own films, but they are not of much 
interest to white people, as nothing ever 
happens in them. There is no action. 
Half a reel may be given up to drinking 
a.cup of tea. But this may be exceed- 
ingly funny to the Japanese, for there has 
been more going on than shows on the 
surface. By. the way they lift their cups, 
by the way they swing their fan, they are 
passing a message. Two Japanese can 
talk to each other with their fans, while the 
white man standing alongside understands 
nothing of what. they are saying. 


In China there is little difficulty in mak- 
ing the people laugh. They are a simple 
and a childlike race (when they are not 
uncannily inexplicable), and so the same 
delightful slapstick and glue-pot brand of 
humor that rejoices Broadway is highly 
popular in the Flowery Kingdom. As we 
read: 


A fat person is always good for a laugh. 
He doesn’t have to do anything—just walk 
into the picture with a large protruding 
stomach. To fall into water is another 
seream with them. For some unaccount- 
able reason getting wet is, to a Chinese, 
the climax of humor. It may be funny, 
possibly, because as a general rule the 
Chinese don’t indulge in water to any 
noticeable extent. As to that I don’t care 
to say, but I do know that if a man falls 
into a creek the audience shrieks. If two 
men fall in the ushers have to silence them, 
and if a manager can get hold of a film 
where half a dozen fall into the water he 
doubles the price of admission. 

Since the beginning of time, the Chinese 
have never had women actors, the feminine 
parts being taken by boy actors. It was a 
profession among them, but in the last two 
years girls have begun to appear in the 
moving pictures. They are very popular, 
and for the first time in its history China is 
having leading ladies. 

When a Chinaman goes to..a moving- 
picture theater he makes a night of it; 
he goes at seven and stays till midnight. 
The manager has to give him his money’s 
worth in footage. His demands in the way 
of quality are slight, but he does. want 
quantity. While he sits on the hard, 
wooden bench he drinks tea, eats water- 
melon seeds, and wipes his face with hot 
towels. 


Two things, we learn, have enabled the 
American film to conquer the world—these 
are the American Indian and the Cowboy. 
Some day, when Russia has attained a 
sufficiently lofty peak of civilization, the 
Cossack film may run the Indian-Cowboy 
out of business, but not for a long time. 
Had the moving picture been invented fifty 
years later, when the Indian and the old- 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 
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fashioned cowboy were extinct, the indus- 
try, Mr. Croy tells us, would have lost 
thousands and thousands of dollars that 
these two outdoor performers never fail to 
bring in. For example: 


In front of the theaters in Bangkok, 
Siam, they put up huge signs, written. in 
Siamese, announcing the arrival of a ¢ow- 
boy film. So impatient are the audience 
for the film to be put on that they begin 
calling out, “‘Co’boy! co’boy!”’ which is as 
near as they can come to cowboy. 

There are three theaters in Bangkok 
with a seating capacity ‘of 7,000. There is 
not a single foot of film manufactured in 
Siam, as there is in Japan and China, 
which makes it a fertile ground for the 
picture-man. 

In India our films are so popular that a 
common name for a_ picture-house is 
‘‘American Cosmograph.”” White people 
and natives alike hurry to the theaters; 
even to the whites it is such a big event 
that they go in evening clothes. In the 
smaller towns they have no moving-picture 
theaters, so that the arrival of a traveling 
picture-wagon with a projecting-machine 
and a curtain is as big an event as the ar- 
rival of Barnum was in my boyhood county 
in Missouri. 

In Cairo, the programs are printed in 
four languages: English, Freneh, Arabie, 
and Greek. The subtitles are usually 
thrown on the sereen in French and En- 
glish; the other two are thrown on the wall 
a few feet away by means of a magic- 
lantern so that no one in the variegated 
audience need miss anything. 

Once a week the program is set aside for 
women, when no man may attend. This 
on account of the harem women. In the 
better theaters there is a row of harem 
boxes, behind which no vulgar man can 
penetrate. The secluded wives are brought 
to the theater in a carriage, drawn at a 
spanking trot, shown in by a private 
entrance, which is shielded from curb to 
door by canvas, and rushed along a secret 
corridor to the screened boxes. However 
impatient the husband may be to be with 
his wife or wives, as the case may be, he is 
not allowed inside for fear the other seats 
in the box might be sold out and another 
set of wives belonging to some other man 
brought in, thus exposing their cherished 
faces to other than the legalized light and 
joy of their lives. All evening the husband 
sits down in the pit with his fez on, fully 
believing that his wives are enjoying the 
picture and from time to time turning 
their eyes to him with tremors of pos- 
session and conjugal thrills. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscr’ tions for popular periodicals. 
We — that no mo.iey be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit prin matter: apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT mailing. list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is.never given out 
to any one for collection of‘renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspeet that the members of 
your ean ee A are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 





HE ease ofa 

perfect-fitting 
Florsheim keeps 
your feet “fit.” Let 
your next pair be 
Florsheims. Con- 
sider the number 
of days’ wear and 
the comfort — not 
' the price. 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


“Styles of the 
Times” free 
booklet — on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 


Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 


The 
Piccadilly 
—dian or 
black calf, 
Style 1966. 














STROMBERG Hangs Up 
Another. Record! 


27/, Miles on One Galion of 
Gasoline—61 Miles an Hour 





Motor Devices Co., Dept. C, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send facts about new Stromberg Carburetor. 1 
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Fine Marr For 


Winter Nights 


Dull evenings are unknown where 
there’s a New Mirroscope. Simply 
hang 4 sheet, darken the room and have a 
picture show of your own. Guessing games, 
puzzles, illustrated songs—there are hun- 
dreds of ways to entertain yourself and 
your friends with 


The New 
Mirroscope 


The 1916 Models have improved lenses and 
lighting system and exclusive adjustable 
card holder. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$25. Six sizes. Made for electricity, acet- 
ylene and natural and artificial gas. Every 
New Mirroscope fully guaranteed. 


FREE: The New Murroscope Booklet of 
shows and entertainments. Send for it 


You can buy the New Mirroscope at most 
department and toy stores, at many photo 
supply and hardware stores. Ask for the 
New Mirroscope and look for the name. If 
no dealer is near you we 
will ship direct on re- 
ceipt of price. 
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The Mirroscope Co. 
16802 Waterloo Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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OVER 100,000 IN USE 2 
Mostly 

mendation. ForPERSONAL | 
DESKor GENERAL OFFICE 
Itchechs mental calculations | 
Buy through your Stationer } 
Write for 10-day trial offer 


PORTABLE 


148 Duane Street, New York Vm 
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Means Even TS 
insures Comfort and Health 
Prevents Waste of Fuel 
Makes Heating Safe 
Saves Many Steps 
ts Automatic 


The comfort, conyeniznce, economy, and safety 
obtained with the use of this device have made it 
an absolute requirement in every modern home. 
It acts and thinks for you every minute of the day and 
night, keeping the temperature at exactly the degree 
ycu wish regardless of outdoor conditions or changes. 


Entirely Automatic 


Our newest feature, the “‘Minneapolis’’ Electric Non- 
Winding Motors, require no winding or attention of 
any kind during the entire heating season. 
For homes having electric current we sup- 
peroerahermaties current motor,the power 
ing secured from the lighting circuit. 
Where no electric current is available our 
direct current motor is used with power 
furnished by four cells of dry batter which 
have ample capacity to last a full year. 
The “Minneapolis” has been the standard 
for over 30 years. Used with any heating 
plant—old or new—hot water, hot air, 
steam, vapor or vacuum—coal or gas. 
Sold and installed by the heating trade 
everywhere. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co. 


2754 Fourth Ave., So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 































THE SPICE OF LIFE 


High-Flown.— The war-aviator is not too 
proud to fight, tho he is generally above 
fighting.— Boston iaentina 





Difficult Topie— Well, the Red Sox 
won the world’s series.” 

“Yes,” said the Boston girl, “‘ we feel 
very proud of the Red—er—the Red 
Hose.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Progress.—‘ Where’s that hotel that 
used to advertise, * All the Comforts of 
Home for One Dollar ’? ”’ 

‘Busted up. The hotel opposite put up 
a sign: ‘ None of the Disecomforts of Home 
for Two Dollars.’ ’—Boston Transcript. 


A Gentle Hint.—A mother sent this 
somewhat satirical note to the teacher of 
her small son: 

“Pardon me for calling your attention 
to the fact that you have pulled Johnnie’s 
right ear until it is getting longer than the 
other. Please pull his left ear for a while, 
and oblige his mother.” —Tit-Bits. 


Passed the Test.—** So you want to 
marry my daughter, eh? ’’ snorted the old 
man. “ Do you consider yourself finan- 
cially able to do so?’ 

“Well,” replied the suitor, “after a 
fellow has bought candy and flowers for 
a girl for a year, and has taken her to the 
theater twice a week and is still not broke, 
I guess he ean afford to get married.’”’-— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Danger Ahead. _y hans young lady’s mouth 
was exceedingly well developed. She sat 
in blissful contentment on the sea-beach 
at Brighton, watching the restless sea, and 
something of its grandeur shed its light 
upon her soul. 

“Oh, Bill,” she said to the young man 
by her side, “ow grand it all is, ain’t it? 
I feel as tho—as tho | could open my mouth 
and take it all in.” 

A small boy, who was on the sand close 
by, looked up, a startled gleam in his eye. 

‘** But, | say,” he remarked, ‘* you won't 
do it, will you? We only came down here 
yesterday.” —Tit-Bits. 

His Last caidas) The dangers of 
travel by sea at this time have played havoc 
with the nerves of timid passengers. 

Early one morning recently there was 
considerable commotion on the decks of a 
coastwise vessel plying between Savannah 
and Baltimore, when a scantily clad man 
hurried from his stateroom and dashed 
toward the upper deck. On the way he 
ran into the captain of the vessel. 

‘What's the matter, captain?” he 
managed to gasp. ‘Have we been 
torpedoed? ’ 

Calm yourself, my dear sir, and be 
prepared for the worst,” answered the 
official. 

“ Oh, don’t tell me we’re going down!” 
moaned the other. “ Quick, where are the 
life-preservers? ”’ 

“They wouldn’t be of any service at this 
stage,’”’ explained the captain. 

“Too late?’ quavered the despairing 
passenger. 

‘ Yes,” said the captain, very solemnly. 
‘We've done all we can for you. You'll 
have to look out for yourself from now on. 
You see, we've just tied up to the dock.” — 
New York Times. 
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Too Harsh.—‘ Oh, doctor! I do hope 
you'll let father smoke again soon. We 
simply can’t get a cent out of him!” — 
Judge. 


The Advantage.—‘‘ Money will not take 
a man to the top, Henderson.” 

“1 know; but it will give him a lot more 
room at the bottom.’’—Puck. 





Not Particular.— 
bread.” 

‘ White or graham? ”’ 

** Doesn’t matter; it’s for a blind woman,” 
—Boston Transcript. 


‘TIT want a loaf of 


As Usual.—*‘ Here’s a drug-store.” 

‘** What makes you think so? ”’ 

“They are serving sandwiches and 
drinks; and there’s shoe-polish, tea, coffee, 
and general merchandise.”’—Jowa Medicine 
Man. 


A Naval Victory.—Tommy Atkins, meet- 
ing a full-bearded Irish tar in the street, 
said: 

* Pat, when are you going to place your 
whiskers on the reserve list? ”’ 

‘When you place your tongue on the 
civil list,” was the Irish sailor’s reply.— 
Tit-Bits. 


Driving Him to Drink.— 
drank from the same canteen 
old veteran. 

“Grandpa,” interposed his grand- 
daughter, ‘‘ the sentiments of that song 
are praiseworthy, but I fear they may 
tend to counteract certain health-rules | 
have been trying to teach little Waldo. 
Don’t you know any songs about. sani- 
tary drinking-cups? ’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


‘When we 
,’ roared the 


Aunty’s Joy.—‘‘ I told you last Sabbath, 
children,”’ said the Sunday-school teacher, 
‘** that you should all try to make some one 
happy during the week. How many of 
you have? ” 

“1 did,” answered a boy promptly. 

“ That’s nice, Johnny. What did you 
do? i 

‘ T went to see my aunt, and she’s always 


happy when I go home again,’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
Faultless Logic.—‘‘ Ma,’’ remonstrated 


Bobby, “* when I was at grandma’s she let 
me have fruit-tart twice.” 

* Well, she ought not to have done 80, 
Bobby,” said his mother. ‘‘ I think once is 
quite enough for little boys. The older 
you grow, Bobby, the more wisdom you 
will gain.” 

Bobby was silent, but only for a moment. 

‘Well, ma,’ he said, ** grandma. is & 
good deal older than you are.”’—Tit-Bits. | 

Wisdom.—‘ That man wants his photo- 
graphs to look as natural as possible,” 
whispered the assistant to the propeictay 
of the studio. 

“ Then make it as handsome as you can,” 
came the quick reply. ; 

“ But—but he’s awfully ugly, and in- 
sists he doesn’t want the portrait to flatter 
him at all.” 

“ He won't think it flatters him,” said 
the proprietor knowingly. “ He’ll ‘only 


feel sure that at last some one has ma: 
to eatch him looking just right.” — 
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Turning Liabilities 
Into Assets 
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“Making money” is a bank’s business, 
but they take no chances on unsafe in- 
vestments, however large the returns. 
Here’s how the American Security and 
Trust Company of Washington combined 
safety with an investment that netted 
them over 100% in annual saving! 


In the Multigraph they discovered an eco- 
nomital way to produce letterheads, reports, 
checks, deposit slips, and many other forms, as 
well as circular letters. The high quality of this 
printing surprised them as much as its very low 
cost. Month after month devci-~ ed new uses, 
and each use brought additional saving. 


Every Size and Kind of Business 
Can Use the Multigraph Pr-fitably 


Compact and complete, easily operated by the 
average employee, the Multigraph produces high 
quality form typewriting and printing quickly 


and at minimum cost. 


Its use means more 


business, better service, and helps to work out 
office systems more effectively. 


You take no risk—20% down and easy monthly 
payments will buy any Multigraph equipment. 
Ask to have a representative call upon you with 
proof of the saving to you. He can show you 
what others have done. You incur no obligation. 


Two Different Models 


The Multigraph Senior 


Electrically driven, with print- 
ing ink attachment, automatic 
paper feed, and automatic platen 
telease. A machine with a wide 
Scope, for speed as well as quality 
printing. 


The Multigraph Junior 


This wonderful little addition 
to the Multigraph line is espe- 
cially adapted to concerns who 
have only a moderate amount of 
form typewriting and printing. 
It is hand operated, but turns 
out the same high quality of work 
as the Senior. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in all principal cities 


The American Security and Trust Company 
printed all these forms and many others on the 
Senior Multigraph equipment, shown, with 
operator at:the left. Only the forms them- 
selves can give an idea of the high quality of 
the work. 





‘TRUST DEPARTMENT. 
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Savings Made in the American Security é Trust Company 



















Printer's 
Cost 






Multigraph 
Cost 


Multigraph 
Saving 


Electros, 6to., 
charged to first 
runs but in stock. 







2 days in 
November 














$ 24.40 $7.72 $ 16.67 








December 85.20 37.97 47.23 






January 187.42 81.77 





105.65 







Fobruary 225.20 115.79 109.41 





March 145.05 61.14 83.91 









April 157.59 74.18 63.41 








166.29 





May 61.04 105.25 





June 





234.83 78.75 





156.08 








July 86.75 22.41 64.34 





August 114.75 






47.65 67.10 







September 137.95 41.22 


9673 










Totals for 
10 ™., 2 dae 








$1545.43 $629.65 $915.78 


The Table that Tells the Tale 

A saving of over $915 in 10 months is shown 
by the company’s monthly record of Multigraph 
performance reproduced above. 


| ean is a picture of the Multigraph Junior, showing the 
two printing rolls which make it possible to turn out real 
printing as well as form typewriting. At the right is the handy 
little Flexo-Typesetter from which type can be quickly and 
easily set up on the printing drum of the Junior. 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
JUNIOR 
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The Expert 
in one line is more or less of a novice 
in another. It takes one kind of train- 
ing to make*the successful merchant, 
another the skilled manufacturer; still 
another the reliable lawyer or doctor. 
And so it is in all walks of life. 
You as an expert in your line know 
how to value the opinion of experts in 
other lines. Therefore, when you go 
outside your own field, you rely upon 
the knowledge and experience of ex- 
perts in other fields. 
This is exactly what you should doin 
the investment of your money. Get in 
direct touch with investment experts. 
Our circular No. 1704 describes:a care- 
fully selected list of conservative ~in- 
vestment bonds yielding approximately 
4% % to 6%. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Securities 
25 Broad Street, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
Members of New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 








Stocks” Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL Pi PAYMENT PLAN | 


Our convenient method enables you to buy divi- 
dend-paying Stocks gnd Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a small 
first yoo A meg balance in monthly install- 
ments, depend upon what you can afford to 
pay, $5, $10, $25, 0, $75. You receive all dividends 
while completing payments and maysell securities 
* atany time to take advantage of rise in market. 

Free Bookjet, B. 2, “The Partial Pay- = 

ment Plan.” ‘Gives full information of this = 

method, which appeals to thrifty men and ; 









women in ‘all parts of the country. 


SHEARER MORGAR 
AND COMPANY ) 


42 Broadway New York City 
M embers New York Stock Exchange 


a 













INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 

and more interest than the 

3% or 4% savings banks 

pay Better get posted. 

Waite for NEW LIST No. 574 Ano FREE BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTEAGE CO, (inc) 
, Oklahoma City. U.S. 





Thedemandin unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 

First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyare 

usually on property worth three times the money 

loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 

single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 

sale made. Write for ee methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 

AUREL 1US- SSWANSON co. 
si State National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


on lands in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 

e as Government Bonds. All Loans 

made by expert with many years’ expe- 

rience. Interest semi-annually. No taxes. Write 

for Loan List No. 29. Capital $125,000.00. 

TITLE GUARANTY & SECURITIES COMPANY, Shreveport, La. 
E. WAYLES BROWNE, President 


Oregon W ashington Fasano Farm Mortgages 


Afford the safest possible investment. Pacific Northwest W/ 
farms DO PRODUCE MORE PER ACRE. These sound oO 
Write for List MORTGAGE COMPANY 

and Booklet CRONAN 901-6 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


securities (farm value 3 for 1) net you 
Selected Farm ane 


THE Farm M we have for sale 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S DEBT IN RELATION 
TO HER WEALTH AND INCOME 


HE successftil,placing of the Anglo- 

French: loan in this country two weeks 
ago had led a writer in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal to present some interesting figures as to 
the debt of Great Britain in relation to 
her wealth and income, and more particu- 
larly to show how present conditions com- 


pare with: those of 1818, the year which: 


followed ‘the -close of the long Napole- 
onic wars. He brings out the interesting 
point that Great Britain’s debt in 1916 
will be less: than. her annual income, 
whereas in 1816 her debt was three.'times 
her annual income. Following are points 


in this asticle: 


“In the ‘period of about one hundred’ 


years which' elapsed from 1811 to 1914 the 
highest ‘return to be had from English 
consols was in the period between 1811 and 


1820, when the-high basis of 5.58 per cent.~ 


was reached, altho in the. same period the 
low yield was 3.56 “per cent.’ In‘the period 
between 1851 and“1860 the high and low 


yields were respectively 3.52 per cent. and . 
The lowest yield was Teachéd ' 


2.94 per cent. 
in the-period 1891 to 1900, when the range, 
was between 2.95 and 2.41'per cent.* In 
the next decade the range-was between 3.19 
and 2.68 per cent. In the’ three years, 
1911 to 1914 inclusive, the range was. be- 
tween 3.61 and 3.04 per cent. During 
this period,gas pointed out by Harvey Fisk 
& Sons, in a recently published statement, 
the nation was growing in population and 
in wealth. This is strikingly set forth in 
the following table, which gives statistics 
after the Napoleonic wars, the Crimean 
War, and in 1914: 


1913-14 secocpe 1815-16 
Population... ..... 47,000,000 19,000,000 20,000,000 
Natl. inc. per ann. . £2,400,000,000 £700, 000,000 £300,000,000 
Taxat’n per annum. 164,000,000 66,000,000 62,000,000 


An. ex. inc. over tax. 2,236,000,000 ; 
National debt..... 


* 1857. 


+ 634,000,000 238,000,000 
706,000,000 336,000,000 885,000,000 


‘The debt per capita in 1816 was £44 7s. 
On March 31, 1914, the debt per capita was 
only £15. On the other hand, income per 
capita had increased from £15 in 1816 to 
£51 1s. in 1914, while taxation per capita 
had increased only from £3 1s. to £3 5s. 

“Since the commencement of war the 
following loans have been made: 


Wardinna: BUG 00 CORE... 6 oases cece cecn acs £350,000,000 
Exchequer bonds net, 3 per pea a ae Se 34,000,000 
Treasury bills, 154 4g to 33% per cent. .........- 222,000,000 
New war-loan, 414 per cent Pras iaehrankaknns 600,000,000 

NES ub ccik bench aka Gs us acbkabeda tats £1,206,009,000 


“Tt is estimated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that there will be a further ad- 
dition to the debt by the close of the fiscal 
year, March 31, 1916, of about £2 
000,000, which will make the entire debt 
of the nation on that date approximately 
£2,200,000,000, or about £47 per capita. 

“This compares with £447s. per;capita in 
1816. Then, however, the accumulated 
wealth was only £2,500,000,000, while 
to-day this is estimated at £17,000,000,000. 
The income of the British people for this 
fiscal year it is estimated will be £2,400,- 
000,000. That is to say, the estimated 
debt on March 31, next, will be well inside 
of one year’s income, while in 1816 the debt 
was equivalent to three years’ income. 

‘Comparison of the national debt and 
the annual income of Great Britain for the 
years 1916 and 1816 in round figures is 
given as follows: 





*1916 1816 
National debt.............. £2,200,000,000 £900,000,000 
Annual income.............. 2,500,000,000 300,000,000 
Proportion of debt to income.. 88% 300% 


40 


* Estimated. 


“Back of the 47,000,000 people of the 
United Kingdom,” the statement con- 
tinues, ‘‘there are 393,000,000 in the 
colonies. Back of the 121,000 square miles 
of the. British Isles are over 12,000,000 
square miles of arable, mineral, or timber 
lands in every section of the world. Back 
~: the estimated wealth of: Great Britain 

17;000,000,000 is the untold wealth 
dtiner wolonies. ” 


WHAT INCOME TAXES ENGLISHMEN 
WILL PAY 


The new English income-tax proposals 
appear:to- be more drastic than-they were 
,at first thought to be. The-basis of the tax 
ey “broadened to as.much as-25.-per cent. 
‘On: earned: incomes ,it-amounts. to about 
2s. Id. in the pound. ‘At present on an 


“earned income of, say,’ £200 per annum the 


tax is 1s.-6d: in the’ £ dn £40 of it. In 
future the tax will be 2s. 1d. on £80.of the 
“£200; while- those “with incomes of over 
£130 are to be, taxed_on: the. same basis. 
The total.amounts givensin the following 
table’ are those ‘payable“in respect of a 
year’s -income,: but undér the new method 
of collection-taxes, it-is said; can_be paid in 
four quarterly . instalments. Calculations 
as reproduced below. cover the tax only 
of the man with no children: 





Weekly Salary Annual Taz 
£ » d. £ ss 2 
2 15 ere heardineas 2 8 4 
3 0 ro citas tee thee 3 15 & 
3 10 Br tScicw cn cs pect boGuaie 6 10 4 
4 0 RL ee Eee 9 4 8 
4 10 0 ll 19 4 
5 Ce: 14 14 0: 
5 10 0 17 8 s 
6 0 0 20 3 4 
6 10 0 22 18 0 
7 0 0 25 2 8 
7 10 0 28 7 4 
8 0 0 31 2 0 
Yearly Salary cia Tar 

£ £ d. 
Oe Rah stanch caw on case 34 13 0 
BNE pei ein oto rect tins pate 39 17 10 
ES cat tks i sasin a tobeuvnnateucs 45 2 8 
MRE see tc kt cose cabiin ekeninande 50 7 6 
BN i asst bin cctuakeonsoiaen woe 60 18 0 
BE: feb bns sas ca ence Wek Melee knwo 66 3 0 
PROS Pre errr 78 15 0 
MS S500 Waumaeieadnte tescaaane 85 0 0 
BS bila iehease alate ists ears e ak bee 89 5 0 


35 


ERROR TSORE 


SUPER-TAX 
Annual Salary Annual Taz 
NTS aie saccade’ aie sb Ns} Shh eo asloe paar £1,029 
MET 6. sda s Manis bata bc nek nek 2,529 
REE Pore eee mote 34,029 


WHAT STANDARD RAILS NOW PAY 
INVESTORS 


Most of the large railroads had by 
October issued their reports for the fiscal 
year ending on June 30, so that a writer in 
The Wall Street Journal was able to com- 
pare their market prices with their eart- 
ings and so show their yields. Followingis 
the result of his calculations with comments 
on the same: 


‘‘These stocks are arranged in a descend- 
ing scale of percentage earned on the 
market price. This index is in the first 
column of figures. The second gives the 
actual yield at present dividend-rates— 
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The “Broker” 
Actual size. 10c 


Men everywhere 
are turning to milder cigars—like the Girard 


Yes, by thousands. Men who realize that their nerves, their digestion, and their whole physical and 
mental condition are at stake. They have found actually a new lease of working-power in the Girard Cigar. 


There’s no after-clap to the enjoyment of this delightful smoke; no impaired digestion; no jumpy 
nerves; no ‘‘cobwebs’’ on your brain nor on your bodily energies. 


™ Girard Cigar 


Never gets on your nerves 


It is a mild, fragrant, tropical cigar, made from genuine Havana tobacco and mellowed by age alone. 


é : . : ; ¢ 
Smoke all the Girards you want, whenever you want. The result is nothing but satisfaction. And you keep on - 
feeling like a “‘three-year-old” from start to finish. Pd 
e e ° o 
Any Girard dealer will tell you the facts. Ask him. as’ 
He knows that this is a high-grade, high-value cigar; its tobacco grown on Cuban soil, and matured in ce 
the old-fashioned Cuban way—Nature’ s way, without artificial sweating. There’s no sweat-room in our fac- , Se ee 
tory. He knows that our45 years’ reputation and our unreserved guarantee stand behind every Girard Cigar. iS” a . 
We cheerfully take back any part of his purchase. Ve authorize him to do the same by you. Je? = te 
14 sizes. 10c straight, and up. 3° — 
. - ; Ce 
Our Trial Offer—Simply mail us 40 


2 5%4 BERS Fecto 
$1 for 10—10c Girards $2.50 for 25—-10c Girards $5 for 50—10c Girards go” — ei 
(If your dealer can’t supply you) Re Co sn MaRS) 





a z ; 
Smoke five of these Girard cigars, and if you are not satisfied return the remainder and we will e = 5 roupder., 
refund a// your money. : ET Ag Check Gélor soll paalax. 
Insist on having what you want. For your own health’s sake get after the Girard today! Re Light. Medium. Dark. 
° ° <,° 
ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF, Philadelphia gt NAME eee eee eee ete 
Established 1871 * Address 


a 
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Dealer's Name 


TeCee reer eee ere error eee eee rere errr s | 
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WHY NOT 
REBUILD and 
MODERNIZE 
THE OLD HOME 
ONE ROOM AT A TIME? 


“We can have it done this winter, without upsetting the house, and perhaps in the Spring 
welcan reshingle the roof with Cypress, ‘the Wood Eternal.’’’ (You know it was only 
last year that historic Mount Vernon, Washington’s old home, was reshingled with 
Cypress for the second time since its erection in 1743.), But to get back to the matter of 
New and Artistic Interiors, why not LET US HELP by sending you, with no charge 
or obligation at all, our booklet on 


‘““New Insides for Old Homes?”’ 


This is the title of VOL. 39(VOLUME THIRTY-NINE) of the internationally famous 
Cypress Pocket Library, a series of authoritative text books on the Intelligent Use of 
Lumber, in which our particular product, Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal," is recommended 
ONLY where it is the very best wood for the given use. 





Vol. 39 contains 40 pages, with 10 pictures, an art supplement in tint (showing the beauty 
of Cypress grain), Detailed Working Drawings on a sheet 24x 36 inches, with Fudl 
Specifications for rebuilding the Hall, Library, Dining Room and Living Room with 
architectural correctness and artistic finish without resort to expensive hardwoods. 
(Cypress works easily and is wonderful under stains.) Each design by an authority— 
on our special order. No ‘stock patterns.’’ Write for Vol. 39. Study it. Use it. 


When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, remember—‘* With CYPRESS you Build But ONCE.” 





Let our *‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT”’ help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable personal Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1223 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. or 1223 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
UNGIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’TIT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 














Use O-Cedar Polish 
Everywhere 


A 25c¢ bottle of O-Cedar Polish will 
open your eyes to the wonders 
O-Cedar Polish will perform. It 
is quite enough to transform all 
the furniture in the ordinary house 
to a sparkling, clean brilliancy. 





Then you will want more. The 
50c bottle contains three times as 
much as the 25c bottle. This 
will firmly establish O-Cedar in 
your home. 


Heavy chairs may be 
moved about easily and 


noiselessly on Feltoid Casters. 


FELTOID 


CASTERS” Tits 


cannot harm your floors and rugs — 
because they are made of a material 
that is scratchless, noiseless, durable. 
They last indefinitely—and keep your 
floors free from disfigurement. 


Sizes and styles for every piece of furniture. At 
er ware and furniture stores—or 


: rlin 
for theFeltoid Book No.9, giving prices 25c to $3.00 
and sizes, Sizes r 
THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Dept. C B Polish 





Buy the larger sizes of 
, O-Cedar Polish. It is the 

economical way. You not 
only save money, but time 
4] and work as well. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Chicago ie London 
S 





ridgeport, Conn. At All Dealers 
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| 
| 
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that is, the rate paid on par divided by the 
price. The third column shows the earn- 
ings calculated on the par of the stock: 


Earned on Yieldon Earned Div. Cl. Price 
Mkt. Price Mkt. Price on Par Rate Wed'day 


Atchison........ 8.80% 5.74% 9.2% 6% 104% 
Union Pacifie..... 8.30 6.03 11.0 8 1328; 
Del. &Hud......8.20 6.40 = 11.5 9 1401 
Canadian Pac.... 7.77 6.22 12.4 10 1608; 
Norf. & West..... 7.66 5.22 8.8 6 114%, 
Lehigh Valley.... 7.21 6.86 10.4 10 1451, 
Great North. .... 7.11 5.86 8.5 7 M9 
Southern Pac..... 6.91 6.38 6.5 6 4” 
Northern Pac.... 6.84 6.30 7.6 7 111 

Reading......... 6.56 5.19 10.1 8 154 

Iilinois Cent..... 6.32 4.71 6.7 5 106 

Balt. & Ohio. .... 6.20 5.65 5.5 5 8815 
Pennsylvania... .. 6.12 5.24 7.0 6 11455 
Chic. &N.W.... 5.§ 5.47 7.6 7 128 

Louis & Nash... 7 4.13 6.9 5 1214, 
N. Y. Central... 5.07 5.5 5 9855 
Atl. Coast L.... 4.55 5.8 5 110 

SS eee q 4.59 2.7 4 87; 
New Haven... .. bars 1.4 0 74, 





“Tt should be noted that earnings as 
of the last fiscal year do not fairly represent 
the present basis of profits, inasmuch as 
traffic has substantially improved since 
the middle of that period and even since the 
close of it. This is particularly true of the 
trunk lines and to almost the same degree 
of the Southern railroads. Thus, Pennsyl- 
vania will in all probability report earnings 
equal to 8 per cent. on the stock for this 
ealendar year, and New York Central, as 
was recently pointed out in these columns, 
may be expected to finish with at least 
7 per cent. Baltimore & Ohio’s earnings 
of the past three months represent a rate of 
earnings on the common stock of between 
6 and 7 per cent., tho the last fiscal year 
showed but 5.5 per cent. 

‘Atchison had a good year, and the fact 
that it shows the highest earnings on price 
indicates the conservatism of the 6 per 
cent. dividend rate. Southern Pacific hada 
bad year, but appears to have turned the 
corner more recently. Norfolk & Western 
fell not far under Atchison’s performance as 
to earnings on the par of the common stock, 
but earnings on market price are consider- 
ably less, perhaps because the market has 
to some extent discounted the possibilities 
of a higher dividend-rate in the near 
future.” 


RAILROADS IN RECEIVERS’ HANDS 


Recently in these columns was printed 
an article showing the large amount of 
American railroad mileage now in receivers’ 
hands. Many details were given, but 
something additional has since appeared 
in The Wall Street Journal which, besides 
giving other facts, presents a list of all 
the roads in receivers’ hands, their mileage, 
bonded debt, and stock outstanding as 
follows: 


‘Bonded debt of all roads in receivershi 
is now $1,594,941,014 and capital stock 
$676,562,475. This represents approxi 
mately $39,000 and $16,500 per mile re- 
spectively. In all, $673,875,000 railroad 
bonds are now in default. The most 
recent additions are $29,000,000 Missouri 
Pacific first and refunding 5s, $37,000,000 
gold loan 4s, $14,375,000 trust 5s of 
1917, and $16,000,000 Western Maryland 
notes. While Missouri Pacific with 7,284 
miles is the second largest road as to 
mileage to be thrown into receivership, its 
capitalization of $305,462,000 bonds and 

7,701,085 stock places it at the head of 
the list for capital involved. Missouri, 
Kansas & Texzes ranks fourth in mileage, 
with 3,865 miles operated. Its capital 
is $147,083,500 bonds and $76,300,300 
stock. These two are the only impor 
tant roads to fail since the Rock Island, 
but their size has greatly increased the 
total figures. 

“‘Below is a table of the roads now in the 
hands of receivers, with the mileage oper 
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ated, bonds, and stocks of each, and the 
total figures: 

Miles Bonds Stocks 
Chic., R. I. & Pacific... 8,328  $269,149,530 $74,877,200 
Missouri Pacific........ 7,284 305,462,000 82,701,085 





St. L. & San. Fran..... 6,219 291,316,691 49,985,763 
Miss., Kans. & Texas... 3,865 147,083,500 76,300,300 
SS 2,515 115,181,149 92,400,427 

Pere Marquette........ 2,330 66,672,000 26,242,400 
Chic. & East. Illinois... 1,275 63,155,000 25,817,800 
Int: & Gt. North....... 1,159 26,884,500 4,822,000 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton... 1,015 67,401,265 8,248,575 
AtL, Birm. & Atl....... 645 19,823,000 35,000,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie... 511 23,000,000 36,980,400 
Trinity & Braz. Val..... 462 8,760,000 304,000 
Tol., St. L. & West... .. 450 28,856,806 20,000,000 
N.0., Mob. & C.*.... 369 13,902,000 10,075,300 
Missouri & N. Ark..... 365 8,340,000 8,340,000 
Colorado Midland...|.. 337 9'532,000 8,376,100 
Tennessee Rwy........ 293 12,379,000 7,941,450 
Pitts., Shaw. & Nor.... 282 14,655,600 15,000,000 
Miss., Okla. & Gulf... .. 246 8,991,463 8,261,000 
Chi., Peoria & St. L.... 245 2,000,000 4,000,000 
Wab.-Pitts. Term... ... 89 55,504,000 10,000,000 
Miscellaneous.......... 2,437 36,891,510 70,888,675 
IE oa: 3\ claw ie'cy dae 40,721 $1,594,941,014 $676,562,475 


* Foreclosure sale of New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, which 
took place August 18, is yet to be confirmed. Receivers have 
not been discharged pending this confirmation. The Wabash, 
which has been in receivership for nearly four years, is expected 
to be returned soon to its owners. 


The fact that one-sixth of the entire 
railway mileage of the country is in re- 
ceivers’ hands and that 66 per cent. of this 
mileage is in the Southwest, does not 
indicate, as has sometimes been supposed, 
that the antirailroad laws of the South- 
west, and especially those of Oklahoma and 
Texas, are alone responsible for the failure 
of these roads to earn their fixt charges, 
and hence to have to resort for relief to 
the courts. This point was brought out 
recently by a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, who, first admitting that 
railroads in the Southwest had been beyond 
question ‘‘harassed by unwise legislation,” 
proceeded to show that the real explana- 
tion for the wave of railroad receivership 
in that section was the fact that, during 
the past decade, that section had been 
“overspread with new mileage unable to 
pay its way when the first real test came.” 
He said: 


“Texas built 4,263 miles of new track in 
a decade, according to the last annual 
report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, while Pennsylvania, which serves 
the traffic-producing center of the country, 
built 6nly 802 miles, Illinois 580 miles, 
New York 269, and New Jersey 10. Here 
are some more interesting comparisons: 


Per Cent. Number ° 
of Total of Miles 
Mileage per 10,000 
Mileage U.S. Population 
Texas os sven SO 6.25 37.60 
Oklahoma. . . ..... 6,356 2.5 34. 
New York 8,511 3.47 8.8 
Pennsylvania . . ;«s ee 4.64 14.5 
Ilhinois . 12,012 4.91 20.9 


“What has been going on in the South- 
west since the panic of 1907 is exactly 
what took place in the West during the 
years following the panic of 1893. Atchi- 
son, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
other Western lines now successful were 
built far ahead of their time, and receiver- 


ship followed the first real strain on 
earnings.” 


RECORD PRICES FOR} STANDARD 
OIL STOCKS 


The various stocks composing the original 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey be- 
fore its dissolution by order of the Supreme 
Court now represent en bloc a market value 
of more than twice their market value just 
before the dissolution of the company was 
effected in May, 1911. The present price, 
in fact, is higher by more than 600 points 
than the highest market price ever reached 
in the years previous to the decree of the 
dissolution, that record price having been 

















us if our Agent hasn’t it). 


our Agent or from us. 

















A great chair, a good book, and, in easy reach, a box of good candy— 
isn’t that the picture of an interval of perfect pleasure? So we offer the 
Library Package. Two pounds of delectable sweets and a book of delectable 
reading. The box—a dark rich green—has the look of an antique leathery 
tome. The chocolates are of supreme Whitman quality,—better have never 
been made. The limp leather book (you choose from a dozen masterpieces 
by Shakespeare, Kipling, etc.) is a charming little volume that need not be 
ashamed in any library. A package dainty, refined, delightful for gift pur- 
poses. Two pounds, two dollars—at our Agent’s near your home (or from 


The contents of this, and other Whitman packages are listed on the bot- 
tom of the box so that you may know exactly what kinds you are purchasing. 
The Library Package contains a number of Whitman’s “best sellers’’— 
Pecan Caramels, ‘Dollar’ Mints, Brazil Nuts, Vanilla Chocolate Caramels, 
Honey White Nougat, and Marshmallows, all richly chocolate covered. 


‘‘Whitman’s for Every Occasion” is a booklet you should have from 


MI STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 




















Makers of W hitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
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srotect them with a“Gunn” 


OU can start with one book section 
with top and base, at small cost, and 
add to it as you get more books, Doors 
are removable and non-binding; no ugly 
iron bands; easy to set up or take apart; 
practically dust-proof; superb workmanship. 





the Gold Medal (highest award) at the _ 
Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 








See the famous “Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase at 
your dealer’s or write 
us for free new catalog, 
illustrated ‘in colors, 
showing Colonial, Mis- 
sion, Sanitary, Claw- 
foot and Standard 
designs in mahogany 
and oak to harmonize 
with their surround- 
ings. Prices lower'than 
others. 











Gunn Sectional Bool were ded . 
















Send for your copy. 
Our bulbs are full size, 
true to name and gery 
beautiful. 
We have a really wonderful assort- 
ment of 66 of our choicest bulbs fot 


$1.00. You may send a dollar bill 
pinned to your order at, our risk. 


Tothose who love flowers and “‘grow- 

ing things,’’ our Bulb Catalogue will 

be a revelation. Send for it today. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 

53 H BARCLAY STREET, through te 54 Park Place, NEW YORK 
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E.Rosenfeld & Co 


Balto. and New York 
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Strength for 
the Demands of 
the Heavy Car 


T 


RACTION 


SKID PREVENTION | 
DEPENDABILITY 


Firestone 


Non-Skid Tires 





SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


fhe European war has created a great demand and unlimited 

opportunities for those who know Spanish, French, Ger- 
man or Italian. Now is the time to better your position or 
increase your business. You can leacm quickly and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 


Language-Phone Method 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
5 (Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition) 
You simply listen to the living voice of a native 
professor pronounce the foreign language, over 
and over, until you know it. Write for 
ol Rng uage Treatise’ and particulars. 
al Offer For $3 we will send a 
oe Dise Record of French words, 
idioms, phrases, ete., used in English 
literature and speech. 
The Language-Phone Method 
—= 902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 








Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Castsno shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92E, Sth St., Canton, O. 





Chicago Correspondence 
School of Law 


Prepares Students, at Home for Bar. 
Four Courses of Study: College, Post-Grad- 
uate, Business Law and Bar Examination 
Review. Not a “book-selling concern,"’ but 
Actual Daily Lessons by a recognized School 
that is approved by Bench and Bar. 
Write today for FREE Catalog and 
Rules for Admission to the Bar. 


513 Reaper Block, Chicago 


The fact that a painter knows 


Zinc 


is strong evidence that he is able 
and willing to give you the best 
and longest lasting job of paint- 
ing that can be done. 


“*Your Move’’ is yours for the asking. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 416, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract ‘jobs consult our Research Bureau 




















SaVo AIR MOISTENER 


Fill with water and hang on on back of any Radiator ov of sight. 
ful atmosphere. Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, Paint- 


door air into a moist, heal 
ings, pie Paper, Books, Plants, etc. 


Converts dry in- 


Money refunded if hot satisfactory. 


No. 1, Height 14 in., Width 1244 in. $2.00 ge 3, Height oe. aa 1234 in. $1.75 
ry 


Four sizes) No. 2, 14in. x8 in. $1.75 


4,9in,z56 


Aluminum or Gilt finish 


Send order today. Booklet FREE. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., 320 New York Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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843, while now Standard Oil en bloc hag 
been quoted within a few weeks at prices 
above $1,500 ashare. After the dissolution 
it was sometimes inferred that the parent 
company, which is the Standard Oil Com. 
pany of New Jersey, was little more than 
a “‘shell”’ of the former corporation. 

It appears, however, that the stock of 
the parent company alone has in recent 
weeks made startling advances in market 
quotations. It has been quoted: in excegs 
of $500 a share, which is higher than was 
the price for Standard Oil en bloc at the 
time of its greatest depression in the period 
when the suit was before the courts. The 
parent company, so far from proving to be 
a “shell,’’ has not only advanced to a price 
above $500 a share, but has distributed 
close to $120,000,000 in dividends to its 
shareholders. Divested of its 33 subsidi- 
ary companies, it is believed now to be 
earning more than 50 per cent. on its $98,- 
000,000 of capital stock. The book-value 
of stock in the parent company is estimated 
to be from $600 to $650 a share, but there 
are men interested in oil who contend that 
the value would be more than a thousand 
dollars a share if the stock of certain 
subsidiary companies were marked up toa 
point more accurately representing their 
values. 

A holder of the original Standard Oil 
stock who has not sold any of the shares 
of the subsidiary companies is now re- 
ceiving in dividends from the subsidiaries 
alone more than he received before the cor- 
poration was dissolved by the courts, and 
besides these dividends he receives 20 per 
eent. a year from the parent company. 
With few exceptions, all the subsidiary 
companies have increased in value since 
last year. The reason is that there has 
been recovery in the oil industry from last 
year, when overproduction, combined with 
general business depression, caused heavy 
losses to producers and refiners. Some oil- 
men contend that the present recovery will 
continue, and, in fact, will increase, both as 
to prices for oil and for refined products, 
and this of course will mean still better 
prices for the stocks. ® 


In the Press of Battle-—F rst GENERAL— 
‘* Have we gained much to-day? ” 

Seconp GENERAL—‘‘ Havewe!  LKight 
press dispatches, totaling two columns, two 
cablegrams, four cuts, a magazine article, 
and three new films favoring our side.” 

First GeneRAL—“ Great! And _ the 
enemy? ” 

Srconp GENERAL—“ Only three-quarters 
of a column and a one-reel feature.”’ 

First GENERAL—“ Fine! We'll have ’em 
licked in three months at this rate.”— 
University of Michigan Gargoyle. 


In Olden Days.—Then outspake Spurius 
Lartius—a Ramnian proud was he. “ Le, 
I will stand on thy right hand and keep the 
bridge with thee.” 

“ Stand on my right hand?” pessimis- 
tically repeated Horatius. ‘“ Not if | 
know it! I already have an elephant on 
my hands in the person of a shuckless 
brother-in-law who invited himself to din- 
ner eight years ago and has been at my 
house ever since !’’—-Kansas City Star. 


oe 


Happy Thought.—‘“‘ I’ve got a lot to tell 
you. 
“Come on down to the movies and we'll 


talk it over.’’-—Yale Record. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE BALKANS 


October 20.—It is authoritatively reported 


that the Saloniki-Nish railway has 
been cut by the Bulgarians at Vranya 
and at Volosso, both of these towns 
being taken. The Bulgarians also claim 
to have shut off the Servians from the 
Allied reenforeements in Greece. The 
shorter railroad running northwest 
from Uskub to Mitrovica is menaced 
by a more southerly army in the 
neighborhood of Kamanova. Allied 
war-ships bombard the Bulgarian coast 
from Dedeagatch to Lagos. 


October 22.—Austrians cross the Drina 


near Visegrad, driving southward. 


October 23.—The French War Office an- 


nounces that French troops have 
formed a junction with the Servians 
north of the Greek frontier. 


October 24.—Roumania closes her fron- 


tiers to Bulgaria, creating a complete 
interruption of commercial relations 
between the two countries. A British 
submarine in the -Sea of Marmora sinks 
the Turkish transport Carmen, laden 
with munitions. 





An important repulse of 
60,000 Bulgarians by the combined 
Servian and French forces is reported 
at Krivolak, 20 miles south of Istip, 
in which their attempt to cut the Nish- 
Saloniki railroad again at Veles is de- 
feated. General Serrail, the French 
commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tionary forees, characterizes Bulgarian 
reports of their advances as ‘‘fantastic.”’ 
The Allies ask the Servians to hold out 
“five more days”’ against the Austrians 
and Bulgars, in which time sufficient 
aid is promised them. 

The British transport Marquette is re- 
ported torpedoed in the Agean Sea, 


but with losses of less than a hundred 
men. 


October 26.—The situation in Servia is 


given as follows: the Germans and 
Austrians hold the first 50 miles of the 
railroad south of Belgrade, the Servians 
the next 150 miles, the Bulgarians the 
next 100 miles, and the French and 
English the lower 50 miles. On the 
Servo-Roumanian front the Austro- 
termans and Bulgars are only 20 miles 
apart. A brigade of British troops 
leaves Saloniki for Doiran to prepare 
an advance on Strumitsa, in concert 
with the French troops. It is reported 
that German soldiers from Constan- 
tinople are replacing the Bulgars in the 
defense of the Bulgarian coast-line. 


October 27.—The successful union of 


Bulgarian and German forces is an- 
nounced, completing an open road for 
Germany through northeastern Servia 
and Bulgaria to the Aigean Sea and 
Constantinople. 


IN THE WEST 


October 21.—Three violent attacks by the 


Germans east of Reims are reported 
repulsed. 


October 22.—Both sides shell opposing 


trenches continuously. The French 
report the repulse of a German in- 
fantry attack by their cavalry in 
Flanders, and the destruction of a 
German post in the Argonne by a 
mine. In the Argonne and Champagne 
they claim to have mastered German 
batteries. 


October 23.—In the Souchez region in the 


Givenchy wood, near “Hill 140,” the 
Germans are repulsed i in a night attack, 

























Gem Damaskeene Razor outfit includes 
razor complete, with 7 Gem Damas- 
keene blades, shaving and stropping 
handles—all in genuine morocco case. £& 


‘“"T"HE Best Safety’’—not 
merely a slogan, but a fact, 
based on the evidence of 
millions of self shavers. 


Go to your dealer—compare other razors 
with the GEM—you'll buy a GEM. 


Gem Cutlery Co., Inc., New York 
_ Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


The Best Safety 
WANTED IDEAS Sex"ssse=]WANTED AN IDEA! 

















Think of some 
simple thing to 
rotec 





patent. 
Ourf k f prizes — for inventions. your ideas, they may bring you wealth, write for 
ur four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. “Need ed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 





Your 32 Teeth 
Are 32 Reasons 
for using 


Calox 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder: 


All Druggists, 25c. 


















On every side you will find 
WHITING-ADAMS 


Trade VULCAN Mark 
Rubber Cemented 


BRUSHES 


Brietles ~~ held . pane na stern. Shedding 








of bristles and failure of brushes impossible. 
The most extensive and best line of Brushes Sample and Booklet 
Send for i aie literature Free if you mention 


your Druggist and 
this Journal. 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U. S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting- Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal, the highest 
award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 






McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 Fulton St. New York. 
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Takes the Grand Prize 
at the great International Exposition, at San Francisco 
For purity and excellence of product 

For clean, hygienic factory 
For welfare work among employes 
For high commercial standing 


Shredded 
W heat 


Also a gold medal for unique shredding and 
baking machinery; 

Also a gold medal for completeness of oper- 
ating exhibit in Food Products Building. 


Millions of men and women have 
awarded Shredded Wheat first place 
among all cereal foods for purity and nu- 
tritive value. It is first in the favor of 
youngsters and grown-ups; first in the 
affections of men who do the work of the 
world with hand or brain. 


If you haven’t seen the Exposition at 
San Francisco, you have missed a rare 
opportunity to enrich your mind and soul. 


Our factory, now building at Oak- 
land, California, will be “The Pride 
of the Pacific’’. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms— 
Biscuit, for breakfast with milk or cream, 
or for any meal with sliced peaches, 
bananas or fruits of any kind; Triscuit, 
the Shredded whole Wheat wafer-toast, 
eaten with butter, ch or mar 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Four Factories—— two in Niagara Falls, N. Y., one in 
Niagara Falls, Canada, one in Oakland, California 

















FOR HEALTH AND SPORT visit 
famous Indian River section of Flori- 
da. Best hotels, climate, sport and 
land. Write Brevard County Board 
Trade, Box O, Eau Gallie, Florida. 











Easiest, Fastest. Feed fresh cut 
bone and get more eggs, higher 
rtility. Dry Bone, Grain — 





fertil 
Shell Mills. All sizes. Free Illy 
WILSON B: 


Catalog and Price List. ROS. "Dept. 48, Easton, Pa. 





Bowslial Makes 


Bow Legs & Knock 
Knees Look Straight 


Improves your appearance 100 per cent. 
Attaches to any garter-band. Absolutely 
cannot. be detached no matter your posi- 
tion. Comfortable, you forget you wear 
them. Sent in plain package. Postpaid, 


50c. Or write for booklet. 
¢} CAVANAGH BROS., _ Pottsville, Pa 
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the eighth at this point in five days. 
Elsewhere artillery-duels prevail. 





October 25.—British troops on the French 
front are reviewed before President 
Poinearé and King George. The Presi- 
dent confers the war cross on the Prince 
of Wales. 

Fierce attacks and counter-attacks occur 
in the Champagne district, of which the 
majority center about La Courtine. 
A German trench is captured north of 
Massiges. _Heavy bombardments occur 
along the Belgian front. 


October 27.—By mining-operations south- 
east of Neuville-Saint Vaast several 
German trenches are destroyed, and the 
craters formed are held by the French, 
it is claimed, against heavy counter- 
attacks of the Germans. West of 
Soissons considerable damage to Ger- 


man fortifications by heavy French 
bombardments is reported. Kast of 


Reims a French advance behind gas is 
driven back by concentrated rifle- and 
artillery-fire. 


IN RUSSIA AND GALICIA 

October 20.—The von Hindenburg attack 
on Riga reaches Olai, half-way between 
Riga and Mitau, while a flanking move- 
ment essays the Drina seventy miles 
to the southeast and bombards the 
Dvinsk-Riga railway. Between Pinsk 
and the Niemen the Russians earry the 
German position southeast of the im- 
portant Rovno-Lida railway-junction of 
Baranovichi. South of the Pripet 
marshes, along the left bank of the 
Styr River, a series of villages are 
taken near Rafalovka by the Russians. 

October 21.—Continued Russian advances 
in Galicia are reported, in the vicinity 
of Tarnopol. The Russians claim 
15,000 prisoners taken in three days. 
It is said that German support on the 
Eastern line is being concentrated 
before Riga. 


October 22.—Combining land and _ sea 
attacks, the Russians begin a flank 
movement from the west on the Ger- 
mans before Riga. 


October 23.—Illoukst, 15 miles northwest 
of Dvinsk, is taken by the Germans, 
and the Russians at Schlossberg are 
ejected. 


October 24.—The Germans are said to 
have abandoned frontal attacks on 
Dvinsk and to be devoting all their at- 
tention to flank movements. ‘Attempts 
to eross the Drina, to the northwest, 
continue at Illoukst and also between 
Riga and Ukskill, where a large island 
affords facilities for bridging. A Rus- 
sian movement taking advantage of the 
German concentration at this point is 
announced, 

GENERAL 

October 15.—It is reported from London 
that England has lost 18,210 officers 
since the beginning of the war, of whom 
5,559 were killed, 11,115 wounded, and 
1,536 missing. 

October 21.—The Italian attacks in the 
Tyrol and Trentino develop rapidly, 
following a fifty-hour preparation by 
artillery. Vienna declares these at- 
tacks repulsed with heavy losses to the 
enemy. Rome claims large gains. 

The German cruiser Prinz Adalbert is 
sunk off Libau by two shots from a 

‘ British submarine. Only a few of her 
557 men are saved. 

The Swedish submarine Hvalen, flying 
the Swedish flag in Swedish waters in 
clear weather, is fired on by a German 
trawler. 


October 22. — British casualties since 
October 1 are reported as 2, 285 officers 
and 50,072 men, or about 2,500 men a 
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This is the twenty-eighth year that we 
have been making sausage. Only 
choice young pig pork and pure spices 
go into it. So close have we clung to 
our old-fashioned recipe and methods 
that Jones Dairy Farm Sausage has a 
nation-wide reputation as THE farm 
sausage. 


Long ago people wno ate our sausage 
every winter began to leave ‘‘standing 
orders’? with their grocers, for a 
quantity of fresh sausage to be delivered 
on certain days of the week, all 
through the winter. 


You will find this a good plan. 


Sold by grocers everywhere in net- 
weight packages, link or meat. If your 
grocer does not sell Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage, we will gladly tell you of a 
dealer who will supply you. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atki Wi 








oun Sroit Cake 


Sent Prepaid to any Part of the World 
Made with Vostizzi currants, imported contin’ fruits, 
Corsican citron, Jordan almonds, raisins, rose water, 
fresh fruit juices, etc. ou one pound of flour to every 
unds of other materials. 

Slices look like black velvet, the fruits being prepared 
so the cake cuts perfectly smooth. Our baking process 

— the natural flavor of all the ingredients. Every 

rrant, raisin, etc., is sterilized. Bakery is operated ex- 
clusively by women 
Price of two-pound cake, in bow 5 & carton, $1.60 pre- 
id. Royal Plum Pudding made in old English way, 
and 3 a 50c Ib., prepaid. 
Wholesale prices to to dealers on 
HOENSHEL & EMERY, Dept. C ‘eo 

















Dade County, Florida 
Grapefruit and Oranges 


Many men of wealth maintain grapefruit 
and orange groves in Dade County that they 
may have the finest Florida citrus fruits on 
the tables of their northern homes through 
the winter, spring and early summer. 

The superb quality of Dade County 
grapefruit and oranges is widely known 
among persons who desire uniformly good 
fruit all through the Florida season. Our 
fruit is grown in some of the best Dade 
County groves, and specially selected. 

Full size standard boxes $5.50; half 
boxes $3.25; quarter boxes $1.75 "each. 
All charges prepaid east of the Mississippi 
River. Booklet free with each order or 
mailed on application. 


Cocoanut Grove Citrus Growers nai T 
Rickmer Bldg., Miami, Florida 
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day, against 1,500 a day during the é = 
summer months. | B3ss2zssszzstzseezsiezz: So. sssssissssiseszaisezisz |||(e" 
Qetober 24.—Aeroplane attacks on Venice \ oo 
result in the partial destruction of the rH 7 3 
Chureh of the Sealzi and the explosion in tee 
of a bomb within 100 yards of the eee oH 
Doges’ Palace. ae on 
October 26.—Italy claims that the in- iS on 
creased activity along her front has re- HH oe 
sulted in the withdrawal of Austrian HH se 
troops from the Servian front. In the | peed ua 
Ledro Valley the Italians occupy $33 oe 
several villages and gain the left bank = see 
of the Ponale River. Noteworthy prog- gee oH 
ress is also claimed on the eastern side oe ase 
and Austrian end of Lake Garda, where, HH [iz 0 AD STE R HH 
spreading over much of the low coun- HH HH 
try, the Italians occupy Brentinico and one oes 
control the Mori-Riva road. HH HH 
Ambassador Gerard, cocemanneiee, by te S k d b HH 
Foreign Minister von Jagow, spends an iS i ees 
hour with the Kaiser in Potsdam, in oH poken advertising is by far Hi 
what is reported as a satisfactory con- HH the most powerful factor in aug 
sideration of the German-American ase oe 
situation. HH the extraordinary demand for au 
October 27.—Four more German steamers oe ° HH 
are reported sunk in the Baltic, while HHH this car. ue 
a British tank steamer two days out of 4 we 
Alexandria is reported sent to the bot- see ore 
tom by a German submarine in the HH eee 
Mediterranean. ie Unsolicited letters of enthusiastic ne 
ees : : ose 
GENERAL FOREIGN oe approval continue to pour in we 
October 25.—President Yuan Shih Kai an- Hh from every state in the Union. at 
nounces the appointment of Dr. a oe HH 
. lington Koo, Minister to Mexico, Peru, 0 
and Cuba, as Chinese Minister to the HH ‘ HH 
United States, succeeding Kai Fu os The motor is 30-35 horsepower oe 
Shah, who is recalled to Peking. fe The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete rH 
. is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) Hy 
DOMESTIC re HH Canadian price $950 (add freight from Detroit) ite 
October 12.—Wireless telephone messages ous we 
sent out from Arlington, Va., are oe sue 
caught by engineers of the American mee TH 
Telephone and Telegraph Company ue DoDGE BROTHERS, DETROIT $8 
stationed in the _— beng Paris. a te 1H 
same messages are heard in Honolulu. 
October 21—The Turkish Government Hy 
files counter-charges in Washington, gee 
charging gross cruelties committed on the 
Moslém population along the Caucasus 
frontier by Greeks and Armenians. 
~ In a skirmish at Ojo de Agua, Ariz., 
ed three American soldiers are killed and 
oo eight wounded by marauding Mexicans. 
: October 23.—In New York City 25,340 
women march in a three-hours’ review 
. for the cause of Equal Suffrage. 
October 24.—Robert Fay and Walter 
Scholz, Germans, are arrested in New 
Jersey, charged with conspiracy against 
the United States in planning to de- 
— stroy shipping in American waters. 
EF Fay claims to be a lieutenant in the f - = oo = ee 
, German Army. eZ = sees Woks As | 
° d ‘The protest of our Government to Great oe j 
1da Britain against interference in American 
commerce is dispatched by special 8% FIRST MORTGAGES 
ges messenger to London. Each Mtg. Recommended by a Bank | A t | hg a &, 
ee October 25.—Two other arrests, of Paul 8% absolutely a safe business investment based on sound 
ae ogre and lag —. are made terest rate in Fla; filler sevice to, Mortgagee’ includes o« Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
at \ in the Fav “bom ot.” A warrant nk recommenda’ fos of mtg., filing of papers, orney’s etc., sent free. 7o years’ experience. | 
-_ we is issned fox Max Breltune, a connec- Faguiries invited tor booklets and any personal information; pooeegeg mye ty os A page _ 
rough tion of E. N. Breitung, banker. ma ist ner aR ss i Sameer 674 Woolworth Bldg., N.Y 
T. ae MUNN & CO. tho Wentncin Doo 
saeae October 26.—A new high trade record is ; G. L. MILLER & CO. Be eocsests 
tae announced for the week of October 23, ee ees cate 8% 
y good in which exports were in excess of $98,- VE E Sigh d 
tae 000,000 and the trade balance in favor EVEN per cent first mortgages on HE mortgages represent not more 
Dade of this country equaled $70,609,000. Jacksonville and Tampa improved than fifty per cent of a conservative 
a a. o : business and residential properties are valuation of the properties. These are 
ed. = ctober 27.—Douglas, Ariz., reports the dependable investments free from spec- carefully selected by experienced bank 
); halt arrival of a border patrolof United States ulative features. These thriving cities officials. Offered in convenient 
each. troops, eavalry and infantry, to the are the largest in Florida, with values on amounts of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
sissippi number of 6,500. Villista troops across a substantial foundation. 0 Write for particulars. 
sah: ep border Se Rensee Cematy ko United States Trust & Savings Bank 55-57 Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
ee Pieta from the Arizona side. 
bine A Pphoon Svein part of ~ iain 
5 of Luzon, P. I., wiping out the town o 
— Tobaceo and killing over 100 people. JACKSONVILLE AND TAMPA FIRST MORTGAGES 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Keeaders will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“A. D.,”’ Carlinville, Ill—‘ Kindly give the 
origin and meaning of the ‘S.S.’ found at the 
beginning of legal documents.” 

The abbreviation SS. found at the beginning 
of legal documents means Scilicet: ‘‘namely, to 
wit,’’ and indicates the court in which the action 
or pleading is taking place. In another connec- 
tion SS. means ‘“‘summons.’”’ These uses are 
relics of the days when all legal documents were 
written in Latin. 


“R. E. E.,”” Arrowrock, Idaho.—‘(1) At the 
time of Lee’s surrender did the Federal Army 
exceed one million men? (2) Please give a com- 

lete interpretation of the expression in law ‘Lis 

endens.’ (3) What does the expression ‘LS’ 
on papers directly after a person’s signature 
mean?”’ 

(1) While there were, during the Civil War, 
enrolled and mustered in the Army of the United 
States over 2,650,000, at the end of the war, as 
President Wilson says, ‘175,000 men surrendered 
to armies of 980,000."’ The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,”” vol. xxvii, page 710, says: ‘‘The numbers 
of the Federal armies increased steadily until 
March, 1865, when they were a few hundreds over 





a million.”” (2) The words Lis Pendens (used 
chiefly in the ablative case, Lite Pendente, ‘‘ during 
the pendency of a suit’’) are Latin, and mean, “A 
suit pending; as, land bought of a defendant 
lite pendente is taken subject to the judgment 
afterward rendered.’ (3): The abbreviation L.S. 
is defined as locus sigilli (the place of the seal). 


“A. F. C.,”" Winona, Minn.—‘ Opinions seem 
to be at variance as to who discovered the North 
Pole. Kindly explain.” 

The United States Government raised Robert 
E. Peary from the rank of Commander to that of 
Rear-Admiral as a reward for his efforts in dis- 
covering the North Pole. Dr. Cook claimed to 
have discovered the Pole, but the evidence he 
produced of having accomplished this has not been 
accepted by scientists. 


“H. C. M.,” Detroit, Mich.—‘‘Is there any 
authority for the following—‘our todays prices 
are as follows?’ Should it not be—‘Our prices 
today are as follows'?"’ 

Both sentences are permissible, altho the first 
is rather an inelegant form. There is nothing 
absolutely wrong with the sentence, ‘Our to- 
day’s prices are as follows,” but the statement 
would read. very much better as, ‘‘Our prices for 
to-day are as follows.” 


“J. B. McA.,”’ Long Beach, Cal.—‘Is it 
correct to say ‘human people,’ unless one means 
to distinguish human beings from the beings of 
other worlds, as divine beings?’’ 


In our judgment the word human is redundant, 
as it is not necessary to the sense. People means 


human beings, and, therefore, does not need to be 
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qualified by the adjective human. Human 
beings, on the other hand, is correct, as the word 
being does not expressly connote humanity, but 
applies to anything that has existence. 


“C. J. C.,”” Red Bank, N. J.—‘In an advertise. 
ment in a high-class trade-paper I read the fol. 
lowing: ‘Unlike most other coats made in a slip- 
shod manner, our coats are made,’ etc. Does not 
the word ‘other’ convey an unintended meaning?” 


This sentence, even leaving out the word other, 
would still imply that “our coats’’ belong to the 
class of coats ‘‘ made in a slipshod manner.” The 
only thing to do would be to leave out “most 
other’’ and say ‘‘ Unlike coats made in a slipshod 
manner, our coats,’’ etc., or one might change the 
sentence slightly in form and say “‘ Unlike most 
coats, which are made in slipshod manner, our 
coats,”’ etc. 


“B. B. C.,”’ Oakland, Cal.—‘t Which is the cor- 
rect pronunciation, muni-cip’-al or mu'nic’-i-pal? 


The correct pronunciation is mu-nic’i-pal. 


“H. B.,”’ Bayonne, N. J.—‘‘Has the King of 
England the power of demanding troops from 
Canada?”’ 

As far as the LEXICOGRAPHER can discover, he 
has no such power. The system of enlistment in 
the British dominions is purely voluntary, and 
under the territorial system a certain number 
may be asked to volunteer for foreign service, 
So far the response to the call for volunteers has 
been very large, and it is hardly likely that the 
British Government will find it necessary to 
demand any troops from Canada. 
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inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Carolina Hotel and Cottages 
open for the Season Novem- 
ber 10th, 1915. 


Holly Inn opens January 10th. Sea. 


Berkshire and Harvard open Jan- 
uary 15th. 


Three 18-hole 
golf courses, 
and new 9- 
hole practice 
course. Fair- 
ways have 
been much 










New York 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
[CRUISES| 





To 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama 
and Central America 
The only cruises of the winter includ- 
ing all the chief ports in the Caribbean 
By the magnificent American 
Steamships 


‘‘Pastores”’ and ‘‘Tenadores’’ 
of the Great White Fleet 
Under exclusive charter to Raymond 
Whitcomb Company 
Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and Mar. 11 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Most Comprehensive and Luxurious 
fours Ever Announced. 
Jan. 15, Feb. 5 and 26 
California: Frequent tours on the 
Highest Plane of Travel. 
Send for booklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
Phila. 


Chicago San Francisco 














Excellent New Roads in a 

radius of 50 miles or more. 

jay es fing ~ 

vice 

Ssteand Ais Line. Onty 
from New 








SOUTH CA 

Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2, 1916, and 

Feb. 16, 1916. $1350 and $990 

Send for Booklet. 

THE PILGRIM TOURS 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 


17 Temple Pl., Boston 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Do you want to engage in a high- 
class, staple, profitable business 
that produces a permanent income 
of $3,000 to $6,000 per annum?, 


We have devoted many years and 
much money to the production of Edu- 
cational material heartily endorsed by 
school authorities and in demand by all 
public and private schools and libraries. 
We are now ready to make contracts 
for exclusive territory for the sale of our 
complete visual instruction equipment, 
with a limited number of gentlemen of 
financial responsibility, over 25, well 
educated, who can furnish Ar references. 
Must make satisfactory cash deposit 
as evidence of good faith. Address, with 
full particulars, 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Dept. A-1, 417 5th Ave., New York 


FOR SALE 
A business [with the brightest future of any 
in the south. A strong statement but one 
that can easily be proven. Established 9 
years and doing a large and rapidly increas- 
ing business. Other interests demand our 
time. This proposition will stand_ the 
strictest investigation, but unless you have 
money to finance a real big deal do not 
answer. Address pte 
Box 1186, Jacksonville, Florida. 


























one night 

York. Boston, Cleveland, 
urgh and Cincinnati 

Send for illustrated booklet 

giving full information. 


General Office 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts 
Boston 

















GO AT MY EXPENSE TO CALIFORNIA, 
South America, or elsewhere, by forming a 
small party. Established 1900. Address: 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT’S SOUTH AMERICA NOW 


Most beautiful cities in the world. Climate, 
Scenery, Hotels,Social Life. Tours 
W to Brazil, Argentina and all South 
m American Points via Panama 


Pd Canal. Write for booklet * 0." 


= OPHAM TOURS 93 5es2** 


ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, 
AND OTHER STORIES 


Three allegorical stories, by Lzo Totstoy. 
Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages, illustrated. 
qoc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) 













FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK 











HAVAN 


Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


Regular service from New York and 
direct connections with Havana. 


MEXICO 


Regular Sailings 
Fleet of large steamers built in America 
and sailing under the American Flag. 
Special tours including any or all of 
the above points may be arranged. 
Excellent service. spacious passenger quarters. 
Write for information and illustrated booklet 
““K’’ describing this delightful trip. 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL'S. S. CO. 
General Offices, 





=> New York to 


AND POINTS 
IN CUBA 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION £“RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BE SUCCESSFUL! Lear how to wi. 
Read “How to Manifest What You Desire,” 
and be helped and strengthened by its vigor- 
ous, practical message, 0c. Plenty Pub- 
lishing Company, Dept. L, Washington,D.C, 














OU can advertise effectively in our 
Classified Columns. 
Circulation 425,000. Rate $1.50 per line. 


Six average words to line. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLA. Healthful, beautiful, 
DeLAND progressive. An ideal win- 
ter resort; best all year ‘round town. Infor- 
mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 








GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all occasions. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. 

T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE 





AVAST: YOU FUMBLERS : 
Scientific Physical Training Advice by Mail. 
Write for Particulars. 

The Instruction is Indtvidual. 

Address GORDON LAW, 1519 E St.,S. Ey 
Wash., D.C. Former Physical Instructor, 
Y. M. C. A., Wash., D. C.—Auburm, N. Y. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 





writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200inventions wantedsentiree. 
dvice Free. get patent orno fee. R 


Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








PATENT Your Ideas. _ Patents obtained 
through D. Swiit being sold to big manulats 
turers. Write today for free book of 307 needed 
inventions and® surpassing references. D. 
SWIFT, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 








INVENTIONS—Patenting and Promoting. 
A book containing practical advice and direc 
tions for inventors and manufacturers. Book, 
suggestions and advice free. Lancaster. and 
Aliwine, 211 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





HOLIDAY CARDS 


—_ 





COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
hand-colored,on imported, deckle-edged stock, 
sent on approval. Words and designs ap) 
to those desiring distinctive cards. Co 














Craft Cards, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 





and winning personality. 


strengthening the faculty for reading men 





Pier 14, E. R., New York 








achieving bigger financial and intellectual success. 


A Book That Helps Fit Men and Women For Leadership 


By Keith J. Thomas : 
Here is a book that clearly points out ways to develop will-power, mental concentratiots 
A careful reading of it will immensely increase the capacity or 


There are practical directions for 
and understanding human nature, and t 


basic impulses that move men to definite action. 


“Judge Elbert H. Gary says: “* This is a well-written, strongly expressed book, and will have 
pte ge te upon a who read it, particularly:young men. More books like it should be 
dd 


a 
published and read. 


Cloth, Over 300 pages. $1.75 net; average carriage charges, 12c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ful, beautiful, 
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id, Florida. 
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Monologues, 
Material, Jokes, 
Musical Pieces, 
ns. Make Up 


34, Chicago. 
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BLERS __. 
\dvice by Mail. 


519 E St.,S. Ew 
ical Instructot, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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’"— the Big 


‘Control’ 


1063 


Factor in Safety— 


is Turning Thousands of Families 
to the Franklin Car 


GREAT 


insurance 


actuary cites the. 


enormous increase 
in motor traflic, and says 
that many accidents attrib- 
uted to reckless driving are 
really caused by difficulty 
of control. 


As a car owner you can 
avoid reckless driving on 
your own part, but you 
cannot pre- 


ago. 


tangent. 


Flexibility is the word in 
locomotive building, and it 


With all the advan- 
tages of tracks built as level 
as engineering sciencecould 
aan they found that a 

, rigid engine is likely 
* climb the track when it 
slams against the curve or 
straightens out into the 


the Franklin reversible 
steering gear means to the 
man who drives his own car! 

A slight turn of the hand 
steers the car from the 
straight ahead position to 
the extreme right or left; 
and around the corner the 
car automatically straightens 
itself out again. 

No cramp or tension, no 
jar or vibra- 





vent it on the 
part of others. 
With the 
ever increas- 
ing number of 
hicks on 
the road, the 
quick re- 
sponse and 
control of 
your own car 
become a 
matter of vital 
importance. 
Safety comes 


when operation 
is easy. 








tion to tirethe 
muscles and 
nerves— but 
complete relax- 
ation. 


Automobile 
users are at 
last getting at 
the truth 
about car flex- 
ibility, car 
safety, car 
control. 

They are get- 
ting the facts dy 
riding in the 
Franklin Car— 








There is no 
other 
that 
dles’” like the Franklin— 
owing to its balance and 
distribution of we et ae and 


its freedom from drag and 
friction. 


It is of the very elements 
of mechanics that a car 
which is hard to steer out 
of a straight course is also 

ard to steer back into it. 


The locomotive builders 
discovered this fact long 





FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


At Sacramento, California, W. I. Elliott recently demonstrated the Franklin low friction and easy control 
by drawing a Franklin Car through the streets with an ordinary fish-line. Here is a demonstration that 
has never been made before, nor anything approaching it. It is full of significance for the motorist who 

e drag of the average car; and how much friction limits the control of his car. 


has always been one of the 


basic principles of the Franklin 
ar. 
Consider the security 
obtained by the use of a 
chassis - frame of shock - 


absorbing wood (instead of 


rigid steel) with full elliptic 
springs front and rear, do- 
ing away with the need for 
strut and torque bars. 


As for control,think what 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and there is no 
other way to get 
them. 


You know 
how your own car rides and 
handles. 


If you have ever come back 
with muscles sore and nerves on 
edge from driving a stiff, rigid 
car—you are the man who can 
appreciate the Franklin ease of 
control. 

The way to know the differ- 
ence is to drive the Franklin for 
an hour over all kinds of city 
streets and country roads. 

Any Franklin dealer will be 
glad to extend you the privilege. 
The Franklin Touring Car 


weighs only 2675 pounds. 
The price $1950. 
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The same wonderful and 
lasting Aower fragrance dis- 
tingusshes the Toilet Water 
that characterizes Lady 
Mary Extract. Lady Mary 
Toilet Water will apteal to 
you who appreciate excep- 
tional perfume. It is sold 
in a most charming botile 
Sor $1.50. 
Lady Mary Extract is like 
the breath of the soft south 
wind that, in passing, has 
kissed the rarest, sweetest and 
most fragrant ‘of France's 
wonderful S$. $1.50 
in a bottle of rare design. 
To say merely that Creme 
Lady Mary is exquisite 
would borrowing the com- 
mon place. It is in truth the 
culmination of the genius 
of Mons.V.Vivaudou. Just 
50 cents in its Danube 
Blue jar. 
Also distinguished by the 
same haunting and lasting 
Lady Mary fragrance, Lady 
Mary Talcum is a welcome 
luxury no less than neces- 
sity to my A dg In its 
artistic bottle with the pat- 
ented top it is sold at Soc. 
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FACIAL feast for America’s ee 
—a wondrous creation of the French 
master-chemist’s deft hand—a_ perfect 
blend of beauty-compelling attributes— 
a bewitching boxful of refined, fragrant 
allurement, dear to the beauty-loving 
woman of France—satisfying and com- 
forting to her skin and glorifying its 
beauty—this is Lady Mary Face Powder. 
Yours for 50 cents at the better toilet 
goods counters. 
The stores that: sell 
Free Talcum Powder }* pag sbicect ve 
requisites will give you a large trial bottle (actual value 
25 cents) of Lilas Arly Talcum Powder with every box 
of Lady Mary Face Powder or jar of Creme Lady Mary. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Lady Mary toilet goods, send us 
his name; we'd like to tell him about them. 


Send fifteen cents to VIVAUDOU, Dept. V, Times Building, New York 


for a sample 


PARIS 


of Lady Mary Extract in a delicately wrought bottle 


NEW YORK 
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